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The name Hermeneia , Greek tpfjLTjveia, has been chosen as the title for the com¬ 
mentary series to which this volume belongs. The word Hermeneia has a rich 
background in the history of biblical interpretation as a term used in the ancient 
Greek-speaking world for the detailed, systematic exposition of a scriptural 
work. It is hoped that the series, like the name, will carry this old and venerable 
tradition forward. A second, entirely practical reason for selecting the name 
lay in the desire to avoid a long descriptive title and its inevitable acronym 
or worse, an unpronounceable abbreviation. 

The series is designed to be a critical and historical commentary to the Bible 
without arbitrary limits in size or scope. It will utilize the full range of philo¬ 
logical and historical tools including textual criticism (often ignored in modern 
commentaries), the methods of the history of tradition (including genre and 
prosodic analysis), and the history of religion. 

Hermeneia is designed for the serious student of the Bible. It will make full use of 
ancient Semitic and classical languages; at the same time English translations 
of all comparative materials, Greek, Latin, Canaanite, or Akkadian, will be 
supplied alongside the citation of the source in its original language. The aim is 
to provide the student or scholar in so far as possible with the full critical dis¬ 
cussion of each problem of interpretation and with the primary data upon which 
the discussion is based. 

Hermeneia is designed to be international and interconfessional in the selection 
of its authors, and is so represented on its board of editors. On occasion, dis¬ 
tinguished commentaries in languages other than English will be published in 
translation. Published volumes of the series will be revised continually, and 
eventually new commentaries will be assigned to replace older works in order 
that the series can be open ended. Commentaries are also being assigned for 
important literary works falling in the categories of apocryphal and pseudepi- 
graphical works of the Old and New Testament, including some of Essene or 
Gnostic authorship. 

The editors of Hermeneia impose no systematic-theological perspective (directly 
or indirectly by the selection of authors) upon the series. It is expected that 
authors will struggle fully to lay bare the ancient meaning of a biblical work or 
pericope. In this way its human relevance should become transparent as is 
the case always in competent historical discourse. However, the series eschews for 
itself homiletical translation of the Bible. 

The editors are under a heavy debt to Fortress Press for the energy and cour¬ 
age shown in taking up an expensive and long project the rewards of which 
will accrue chiefly to the field of biblical scholarship. The translators of this 
volume are Mr. William R. Poehlmann of Harvard University (first half of 
Colossians) and Dr. Robert J. Karris, O.F.M., of the Catholic Theological Union 
at Chicago (second half of Colossians and Philemon). Mr. Poehlmann also 
assisted in the editing of the Manuscript, Miss Judith Dollenmayer undertook 
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the meticulous task of copy-editing with skill and tact and Mr. Harold W. At- 
tridge of Harvard University aided in the proof-reading. To all who were involved 
in the production of this volume, the editors wish to express their gratefulness 
for their untiring efforts which resulted in an unusually harmonious experience 
of cooperation. 

The editor responsible for this volume is Helmut Koester of Harvard 
University. 

Frank Moore Cross , Jr. Helmut Koester 

For the Old Testament For the New Testament 

Board of Editors Board of Editors 


Reference Codes 


1. Abbreviations 


ad loc. 


ANF 


Abbreviations used in this volume for sources and 
literature from antiquity are the same as those used 
in the Theological Dictionary of the New Testament , 
ed. Gerhard Kittel, tr. Geoffrey W. Bromiley, vol. 1 
(Grand Rapids, Michigan and London: Eerdmans, 
1964), xvi-xl. Some abbreviations are adapted from 
that list and can be easily identified. 

In addition, the following abbreviations have 
been used: 

ad locum , at the place or passage dis¬ 
cussed 

The Ante-Nicene Fathers: Translations of 
the Writings of the Fathers Down to A.D. 
325 , eds. Alexander Roberts and James 
Donaldson (Buffalo: The Christian 
Literature Publishing Company, 
1885-97; reprinted by Wm. B. Eerd¬ 
mans Publishing Company, Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, 1951-56) 

Acta Seminarii Neotestamentici Up- 
saliensis 

Abhandlungen zur Theologie des 
Alten und Neuen Testaments 
Anglican Theological Review 
Babylonian Talmud, usually followed 
by abbreviated title of tractate 
Bonner Biblische Beitrage 
Beitrage zur Historischen Theologie 
Beitrage zur Wissenschaft vom Alten 
und Neuen Testament 
Biblische f^eitschrift 
Beihefte zur Zeitschrift fur die neu- 
testamentiiche Wissenschaft und die 
Kunde der alteren Kirche 
The Catholic Biblical Quarterly 
The Cairo Genizah Damascus Docu¬ 
ment 

confer, compare with 
column (s) 
editor, edited by 

Editor of this volume of Hermeneia 
English translation 
Evangelische Theologie 
The Expository Times 
Forschungen zur Religion und Litera- 
tur des Alten und Neuen Testaments 
Handbuch zum Neuen Testament, 
ed. Hans Lietzmann and Gunther 
Bomkamm 


ASNU 

AThANT 

ATR 

b. 

BBB 

BHTh 

BWANT 

BZ 

BZNW 


CBd 

CD 

cf. 

col. 

ed. 

[Ed.] 

ET 

EvTheol 

ExpT 

FRLANT 

HNT 


HTR 

IB 

ibid. 

ICC 

idem 

item 

>• 


JBL 

JPTh 

JdB 

JTS 

KD 

KEK 


KIT 

Loeb 


NF 

NGG 

NIC 


NovTest 


NPNF 


NTAbh 

NTD 


NTS 

p. (pp.) 
P. Grenf. 


The Harvard Theological Review 
The Interpreter’s Bible 
in the same place 

International Critical Commentary, 
ed. S. R. Driver et al. 
the same (person) 
also, in addition 

Jerusalem Talmud or Palestinian Tal¬ 
mud, usually followed by abbreviated 
title of tractate 
Journal of Biblical Literature 
Jahrbiicher fur protestantische Theo¬ 
logie 

The Jewish Quarterly Review 
The Journal of Theological Studies 
Kerygma und Dogma: Z e ^ sc hriftfur theolo- 
gische Forschung und kirchliche Lehre 
Kritisch-exegetischer Kommentar 
iiber das Neue Testament, begriindet 
von Heinrich August Wilhelm Meyer 
Kleine Texte fur Vorlesungen und 
Ubungen, ed. Hans Lietzmann 
The Loeb Classical Library, founded 
by James Loeb, ed. E. H. Warmington 
(Cambridge, Mass., and London: 
Harvard University Press and Heine- 
mann, 1912ff.) 

Neutestamentliche Forschungen 
Nachrichten von der Gesellschaft der 
Wissenschaften zu Gottingen 
The New International Commentary 
on the New Testament 
Novum Testamentum: An International 
Quarterly for New Testament and Related 
Studies 

A Select Library of the Nicene and Post - 
Nicene Fathers of the Christian Church, 

1st Series, ed. Philip Schaff (New 
York: The Christian Literature Com¬ 
pany, 1886-90) 

Neutestamentliche Abhandlungen 
Das Neue Testament Deutsch (Neues 
GottingerBibelwerk), ed. Paul Althaus 
and Gerhard Friedrich 
New Testament Studies 
page(s) 

I, An Alexandrian Erotic Fragment and 
Other Greek Papyri, chiefly Ptolemaic , ed. 

B. P. Grenfell (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1896). II, New Classical Frag¬ 
ments , ed. B. P. Grenfell and A. S. Hunt 




(Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1897) 

P. OsL 

Papyri Osloenses, ed. S. Eitrem and 

L. Amundsen, vols. 1-3 (1925-36) 

P. Rainer 

Corpus Papyrorum Raineri, ed. C. Wessely 
(1895) 

P. Strassb. 

Griechische Papyrus der Kaiserlichen Uni - 
versions- und Landesbibliothek cu St rass- 
burg, ed. F. Preisigke, vol. 1 (Leipzig: 
1906-12), vol. 2 (Leipzig: 1920) 

PSI 

Publicagioni della Societa Italiana: Papiri 
Grecie Latini t vols. 1-11 (1912-35), 
vol. 14 (1957) 

Q 

Qumran documents: 

1QH 

Hodayot, the Psalms of Thanksgiving 

1 QHf 

Hodayot Fragment 

1QM 

Milhamah, the War of the Children 
of Light against the Children of Dark¬ 
ness 

IQ 34 

Fragment of 1 QM 

1 QpHab 

Pesher Habakkuk, the Commentary 
on Habakkuk 

IQpPs 

Pesher on Psalms, the Commentary on 
Psalms 

IQS 

Serek hay-yahad, the Rule of the Com¬ 
munity 

1 QSa, b 

Adjuncts to the Rule of the Com¬ 
munity 

4 QCry 

Astrological Cryptic Document 

RAC 

Reallexikon fiir Antike und Christentum , 
ed. Theodor Klauser 

RB 

Revue Biblique 

RechSR 

Recherches de Science Religieuse 

rev. 

revised by 

RGG 

Die Religion in Geschichte und Gegen- 
wart: Handwdrterbuch fiir Theologie 
und Religionswissenschaft 

RHPR 

Revue (PHistoire et de Philosophic Reli - 
gieuses 

RHR 

Revue de PHistoire des Religions 

SAH 

Sitzungsberichte der Heidelberger 
Akademie der Wissenschaften 

SBT 

Studies in Biblical Theology 

ST 

Studia Theologica 

s.v. 

sub verbo or sub voce , under the word 
(entry) 

TDNT 

Theological Dictionary of the New Testa - 
ment , ed. Gerhard Kittel 

ThLZ 

Theologische Literaturgeitung 

Thd 

Theologische Quartalschrift 

ThZ 

Theologische ^jeitschrijt 

tr. 

translator, translated by 

[Trans.] 

translator of this volume of Hermcneia 

[trass. 

translated by editor of this volume of 

by Ed.] 

Hermeneia 

TTK 

Tids shrift for Teologi og Kirke 

TU 

Texte und Untersuchungen zur Ge¬ 
schichte der altchristlichen Literatur 

TWNT 

Theologisches Worterbuch gum Neuen 
Testament , ed, Gerhard Kittel 


UCL 

Universitas Catholica Lovaniensis: 
Dissertationes ad gradum magistri in 
facultate theologica 

UNT 

Untersuchungen zum Neuen Testa¬ 
ment 

upz 

Urkunden der Ptolemdergeit ed. W. Wil- 
cken, vol. 1 (1922-27), vol. 2 (1933-57) 

v (vss) 

verse (s) 

VD 

Verbum Domini 

v.l. 

varia lectio f variant reading 

vol. 

volume (s) 

WMANT 

Wissenschaftliche Monographien zum 
Alten und Neuen Testament 

WUNT 

Wissenschaftliche Untersuchungen 
zum Neuen Testament 

ZAW 

Zeitschriftfilr die alttestamentliche IVissen¬ 
se haft 

ZNW 

Zeitschrift fiir die neutestamentliche Wissen- 
schaft und die Kunde der dlteren Kirche 

ZSTh 

Zeitschrift fiir systematise he Theologie 

ZThK 

Zeitschrift fiir Theologie und Kirche 


2. Short Titles of Commentaries, Studies, 
and Articles Often Cited 

Commentaries on Colossians and Philemon as well 
as a few basic reference works are cited by author’s 
name only. 

Aalen, “Begrepet” 

Sverre Aalen, “Begrepet plaeroma i Kolosser- og 
Efeserbrevet,” TTK 23 (1952): 49-67. 

Abbott 

T. K. Abbott, The Epistles to the Ephesians and to 
the Colossians , ICC (Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 
1897). 

Bammel, “Versuch zu Col 1:15-20” 

Ernst Bammel, “Versuch zu Col 1:15-20,” £NW 
52 (1961): 88-95. 

Bauer 

Walter Bauer, A Greek-Englisk Lexicon , tr. William 
F. Arndt and F. Wilbur Gingrich (Chicago: Uni¬ 
versity of Chicago Press, 1957, 2 1965). 

Benoit, “Rapports Iitt6raires” 

Pierre Benoit, “Rapports litt6raires entre les 
6pitres aux Colossiens et £ph6siens,” in Neutesta- 
mentliche Aufsdtze, Festschrift fur Joseph Schmid 
(Regensburg: 1963). 

Betz, Lukian 

Dieter Betz, Lukian und das Neue Testament: Reli- 
gionsgeschichtliche undpardnetische Parallelen. TU 76 
(Berlin: 1961). 

Bieder 

Werner Bieder, Der Kolosserbriej in: Prophezei 
(Zurich: 1943). 

Bieder 

Werner Bieder, Der Philemonbriej in: Prophezei 
(Zurich: 1944). 

Bieder, Mysterium Christi 

Werner Bieder, Das Mysterium Christi und die Mis¬ 
sion: Ein Beitrag zur missionarischen Sakramental - 
gestalt der Kirche (Zurich: 1964). 

Billerbeck 

Hermann Strack and Paul Billerbeck, Kommentar 
zum Neuen Testament aus Talmud und Midrasch 
6 Vols. 2nd ed. (Munchen: 1954-61). 

Bjerkelund, Parakald 

Carl J. Bjerkelund, Parakald: Form, Funktion und 
Sinn der parakaldSatze in den paulinischen Brief en. 
Bibliotheca Theologica Norvegica (Oslo: 1967). 
Blass-Debrunner 

F. Blass and A. Debrunner, A Greek Grammar of the 
New Testament and Other Early Christian Literature , 
tr. and rev. Robert W. Funk (Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1961). 

Blinzier, “Lexikalisches” 

Josef Blinzler, “Lexikalisches zu dem Terminus 
r& (TTOtx&a rod uSafiov bei Pauius,” in Stu- 
diorum Paulinorum Congressus Internationalis Catho- 
licus, 1961, 2. Analecta Biblica 18 (Rome: 1963), 
429-43. 


Bomkamm, Early Christian Experience 

Gunther Bornkamm, Early Christian Experience , 
tr. by Paul L. Hammer (New York and Evans¬ 
ton: Harper & Row, 1969). 

Bomkamm, Aufsdtze 1, 2 

1 - Gunther Bornkamm, Das Ende des Gesetzes: 
Paulus-studien. Beitrage zur Evangelischen Theo- 
logie 16 (Munchen: 1952). 

2 - Gunther Bomkamm, Studien zu Antike und 
Christentum , Gesammelte Aufsdtze, vol. 2. Beitrage 
zur Evangelischen Theologie 28 (Munchen: 

1959). 

Bomkamm, “Die Hoffnung” 

Gunther Bomkamm, “Die Hoffnung im Kolosser- 
brief—Zugleich ein Beitrag zur Frage der Echt- 
heit des Briefes,” in Studien zum Neuen Testament 
und zur Patristik , Festschrift fur Erich Klostermann. 

TU 77 (Berlin: 1961), 56-64. 

Braun, Qumran 1 

Herbert Braun, Qumran und das Neue Testament , 
vol. 1 (Tubingen: 1966). 

Bultmann, Theology 

Rudolf Buitmann, Theology of the New Testament, 
vol. 1, tr. Kendrick Grobel (New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1951); vol. 2, tr. Kendrick Grobel 
(New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1955). 
Bultmann, “Neues Testament und Mythologie” 
Rudolf Bultmann, “Neues Testament und Mytho¬ 
logie,” in Kerygma und Mythos 7, ed. Hans Werner 
Bartsch (Hamburg: 2 1951). 

Casel, “Kultsprache” 

Odo Casel, “Zur Kultsprache des heiligen 
Pauius,” Archivfiir Liturgiewissenschaft 1 (1950). 
Charles, APO T 

R. H. Charles, ed. The Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha 
of the Old Testament in English, with Introductions 
and Critical and Explanatory Notes to the Several Books , 
vols. 1 and 2 (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1913). 
Conzelmann 

Hans Conzelmann in Hermann W. Beyer, Paul 
Althaus, Hans Conzelmann, Gerhard Friedrich, 
Albrecht Oepke, Die kleineren Brief e des Apostels 
Pauius. NTD 8 (Gottingen: 10 1965). 

Conzelmann, Outline 

Hans Conzelmann, An Outline of the Theology of the 
New Testament, tr. John Bowden (New York and 
Evanston: Harper & Row, 1969). 

Dahl, “Fonngeschtl. Beobachtungen” 

Nils Alstrup Dahl, “Formgeschichtliche Beobach¬ 
tungen zur Christusverkundigung in der Gemein- 
depredigt” in Neutestamentliche Studien fiir Rudolf 
Bultmann. BZNW 21 (Berlin: 1954, 2 1957). 

Daube, NT and Rabbinic Judaism 

David Daube, The New Testament and Rabbinic 
Judaism. Jordan Lectures in Comparative Reli¬ 
gion 2, 1952 (London: University of London, 
Athlone, 1956). 

Deichgraber, Gotteshymnus und Christushymnus 

Richard Deichgraber, Gotteshymnus und Christushym - 


nus in der friihen Christenheit: Untersuchungen zu Form, 
Sprache undStil drr fruhchristlichen Hymnen. Studien 
zur Umwelt dcs Neuen Testaments 5 (Gbttingen: 

1967). 

Deissmann, LAE 

Adolf Deissmann, Light from the Ancient East, The 
New Testament Illustrated by Recently Discovered Texts 
of the Graeco-Roman World , tr. Lionel R. M. Stra- 
chan (New York: George H. Doran, 1927). 
Deissmann, Paul 

Adolf Deissmann, Paul , A Study in Social and Reli¬ 
gious History , tr. by William E. Wilson (London: 
Hodder & Stoughton, 1926). 

Delling, “Merkmal der Kirche” 

Gerhard Delling, “Merkmal der Kirche nach dem 
Neuen Testament,” NTS 13 (1966-67): 297-316. 
Dibelius, Aufsdtze 2 

Martin Dibelius, Botschaft und Geschichte: Gesam- 
melte Aufsdtze 2, Jum Urchristentum und zur hellenisti- 
schen Religionsgeschichte , in Verbindung mit Heinz 
Kraft, herausgegeben von Gunther Bomkamm 
(Tubingen: 1956). 

Dibelius-Conzelmann, The Pastoral Epistles 
Martin Dibelius and Hans Conzelmann, The 
Pastoral Epistles , tr. by William Buttolph, Herme- 
neia (Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1972). 
Dibelius-Greeven 

Martin Dibelius and Heinrich Greeven, An die 
Kolosser , Epheser, an Philemon. HNT 12 (Tubingen: 
3 1953). 

Easton, “Ethical Lists” 

Burton Scott Easton, “New Testament Ethical 
Lists,” JBL 51 (1932): 1-12. 

Eckart, “Exegetische Beobachtungen” 

Karl-Gottfried Eckart, “Exegetische Beobach¬ 
tungen zu Kol. 1:9-20,” Theologia Viatorum 1 
(1959-60): 87-106. 

Ellingsworth, “Colossians 1:15-20” 

P. Ellingsworth, “Colossians 1:15-20,” ExpT 73 
(1961-62): 252f. 

Eltester, Eikon im NT 

Friedrich Wilhelm Eltester, Eikon im Neuen Testa¬ 
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Feuillet, “La Creation” 
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Feuillet, Le Christ sag esse 

Andr6 Feuillet, Le Christ sag esse de Dieu (Papris les 
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163-273. 

Foerster, “Iirlehrer” 

Werner Foerster, “Die Iirlehrer des Kolosser- 
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Francis, “Humility 35 

F. O. Francis, “Humility and Angelic Worship in 
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Editor's Note 


The English translation of the Epistles to the Colos- 
sians and to Philemon printed in this volume was 
made by the translators on the basis of the Greek 
text, but they tried to reflect the author’s exegetical 
decisions and consulted his German translation 
throughout. 

The translators are also responsible for all trans¬ 
lations of other biblical texts, but they have fol¬ 
lowed the Revised Standard Version wherever pos¬ 
sible. 

Translations of ancient Greek and Latin texts 
are taken from the Loeb Classical Library in all in¬ 
stances in which no particular source for the trans¬ 
lation is identified. In all other cases, the source 
of the translation is given in brackets [ ]; or it 

is noted that the translators have rendered the text 
into English [Trans.]. 

Whenever available, recent scholarly works are 
cited in their published English versions. Quo¬ 
tations from literature not available in English 
translation have been rendered by the translators. 
In several instances, a published English transla¬ 
tion proved unsatisfactory; in such cases, the trans¬ 
lators have given their own rendering as indicated 
by a note in brackets. 

With respect to all scholarly publications which 
are available in the English language, we have 
not preserved the author’s references to the original 
publications in other languages, except in the Bib¬ 
liography. Though it seemed desirable to main¬ 
tain such references, it would have overburdened 
the footnotes considerably. 

The Bibliography has been supplemented by a 
few additional entries which have appeared since 
1968. These titles are marked by an asterisk (*). 

The endpapers in this book are from the Chester 
Beatty Biblical Papyri and are reproduced by 
courtesy of the Chester Beatty Museum, Dublin, 
Ireland. The front endpaper is a reproduction 
of a complete fragment of Colossians 2:2 3—3:11; 
the back endpaper is an enlarged detail from the 
same fragment. 
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Introduction 


1. The community in Colossae 

The saints in Colossae, who are addressed as faithful 
brothers in Christ (1:2), were not brought to faith in Jesus 
Christ as Lord by Paul himself, for during his missionary 
work in Asia Minor (2:1) the apostle never reached Co¬ 
lossae in the upper valley of the Lycus. However, the good 
news which he proclaimed principally in the larger cities 
and centers of commerce was quick to spread. Christians 
who belonged to communities which Paul had founded 
carried the gospel farther into the interior of Asia Minor, 
so that communities sprang up not only in Colossae but 
also in nearby Laodicea and Hierapolis (2:1; 4:13,15). 

No firsthand information concerning the beginnings of 
these communities has survived; thus any information 
about the founding of the Christian community in Co¬ 
lossae and its situation must be derived from the letter 
itself. 

There are many allusions to the heathen past of the 
letter’s recipients. They are reminded that they were once 
estranged, with a hostile mind involved in evil deeds 
(1:21); it is said that they were dead in sins and in uncir¬ 
cumcision of the flesh (2:13). Thus they were heathen 
who heard the good news through Epaphras (1:7f and 
4:12f) and accepted it. In baptism they experienced the 
creative power of God who raised them to new life (2:12), 
who forgave their sin (1:14; 2:13), and who raised them 
with Christ (3:1) in order that they might henceforth con¬ 
duct their lives under the dominion of Christ (1:13f). The 
proclamation, which was discerned to be the truth (1:5f), 
had been presented as teaching (1:17) which had been 
shaped into a distinct form in the tradition (2:6f). Of this 
tradition, particular elements, fixed in their wording, 
were cited in this letter: there is the hymn which sings of 
the universal dominion of the exalted Christ (1:15-20); 
the sentences which deal with baptism and God’s act in 
the cross of Christ (2:12-15); lists of deeds which the 
Christians should put away and avoid (3:5, 8) as well as 
a definition of the attitude to be practiced in conduct 
(3:12); and, finally, the series of exhortations directed to 
Christians in various stations of life (3:18-4:1). The com¬ 
munity is reminded of this familiar teaching and made 
aware of the consequences which necessarily follow from 
it: to confess Christ as the Lord who holds in his hands the 
rule over the whole world, and to be obedient to him in 
all phases of life. 

Until now the community has, in fact, been faithful to 
this teaching. It holds firmly to the faith, has demon¬ 


strated its love to all the saints, and knows of the hope 
which is prepared in the heavens (1:4f). The word of 
truth, which the community had once heard, is now ac¬ 
tive among them, growing and bearing fruit (1:5f). 

What is decisive now, however, is that the community, 
rooted and built up in Christ, established in the faith, 
continue its resolute loyalty to the received teaching 
(2:7). Thus the appeal to persevere, to be regular in 
prayer, to be watching with thanksgiving, and to be con¬ 
stant in intercession (4:2 f). There is a call to let wisdom 
guide one’s conduct of life and to make the most of the 
time (4:5). In addition, the community is again assured 
that it had received the genuine truth in the instruction 
of Epaphras, its founder (1:6f). Epaphras, a witness of the 
gospel who is expressly legitimized by the apostle, again, 
as previously, puts himself fully into the work. His ac¬ 
tivity and intercession, which he makes before God in 
prayer for the community, have but one aim, “that you 
may stand forth perfect and be filled with everything that 
is God’s will” (iva araQrjTt reXetot Kal ireir\7}po<f>opr}- 
fitvoi kv iravrl 9e\y)i±aTi roD 9eov, 4:12). 

The situation in the community, as is evident from this 
letter, corresponds completely to the image of a commu¬ 
nity which is obedient to the apostolic gospel. Admittedly, 
illustrative features which might come from actual expe¬ 
rience and personal acquaintance are missing from the 
description. Rather, it is kept quite general, and conven¬ 
tional phrases state how genuine Christians in all places 
ought to live in the “love in the Spirit” (ayd.'irrjv kv irvev- 
flCLTLy 1:8). 

2. The occasion for the letter 

Although the community’s life and conduct offer no cause 
for reprimand, the author of the letter is deeply worried 
that the community, unsuspecting and innocent as it 
is, may be led astray by false teaching and become the 
victim of deceivers. For this reason the community is ur¬ 
gently warned and admonished concerning the distinc¬ 
tion between correct and false preaching: “Be on your 
guard that no one snares you by philosophy and empty 
deceit” (/3Xe7rere firj'Tis vfias Jscrrai 6 av\ayo)ya)v 8ia 
rfjs 4>i\o<ro(f)Las Kal Kevfjs a7rArr?s, 2:8). This warning 
points out the danger which threatens the community. 
Some persons have appeared who call their teaching 
“philosophy” (0tXo<ro</)ta) which apparently refers to 
the secret information of the divine ground of being, the 
proper perception of the “elements of the universe” 
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(<7rotx € ^ a toD K&&HOV, 2:8, 20), and the way which must 
be taken in order to be in the proper relation to them. 
These elements of the universe, represented as strong an¬ 
gelic powers, determine not only the cosmic order but the 
destiny of the individual. Thus man must serve them in 
cultic adoration and follow the regulations which they 
impose upon him (2:16-23): careful observance of the 
particular holy times—festivals, new moon, Sabbath 
(2:16)—as well as imposed abstinence from certain food 
and drink. 

The outline of this teaching can be inferred from the 
polemical statements in the letter’s second chapter. This 
teaching could have made some impression even on 
Christians, for it promised protection from cosmic powers 
and principalities. A Christian might have supposed that 
he had not (or not sufficiently) received such protection 
in the Christian proclamation and in the pronouncement 
of the forgiveness of sins. In addition, adherents of this 
teaching, as well as members of the community who paid 
attention to them, presumably supposed that this “phi¬ 
losophy” could very easily be united with Christian faith. 
Indeed, faith is only brought to its true completion by this 
combination. This, however, raises the critical question: 
is the preaching of the gospel to be drawn into that vari¬ 
colored mesh of the syncretism of late antiquity, or is the 
proclamation of the crucified, resurrected and exalted 
Christ to be taken as the exclusively valid answer which 
applies to all man’s questions and searchings? 

In order to oppose this “philosophy,” the letter to the 
Colossians at its very beginning refers back to the hymnic 
confession with which the community is familiar (1:15— 
20); from this hymn the letter develops its message, in 
which Christ is proclaimed as Lord over all the world. In 
him the whole fullness of deity dwells bodily (2:9); he is 
the head of all powers and principalities (2:10), he is the 
head of his body, the Church (1:18). The whole fullness 
and the forgiveness of sins, as well as the gift of new life 
(1:12-14; 2:12-15), has come to the man who has been 
buried with Christ in baptism and has been raised with 
him by faith in the power of God who raised Christ from 
the dead (2:12). This man cannot and may not devote 
himself to a worship of angels and to enslaving regula¬ 
tions, for he has already died with Christ to the elements 
of the universe (2:20). On the one side is Christ, as he was 
preached and received in faith, and on the other is “phi¬ 
losophy” (<f>L\o<ro<j>La) which in truth is “empty deceit” 
(k€vi) 6.tt6.T7Jj 2:8). This opposition ought to be clearly 


and sharply perceived by the community through the aid 
of the apostolic teaching which is once again presented to 
them. 

3. The structure of the letter 

The letter to the Colossians begins with the introductory 
greetings (1 :l-2); to this are joined the thanksgiving for 
the good state of the community (1:3-8) and the plea that 
they may progress in knowledge and in conduct of life 
(1:9-11). 

The first, instructional portion is introduced by the 
summons to hymnic praise and the quoting of the Christ - 
hymn (1:12-20). Then the hymn is applied to the com¬ 
munity: the word of reconciliation is pronounced to them 
(1:21 —23). Indissolubly connected with the correct proc¬ 
lamation, however, is the office of the apostle, who has 
been commissioned to proclaim Christ as the Lord among 
the Gentiles (1:24-2:5). As the apostolic gospel in its basic 
meaning is elucidated, presuppositions are created for 
warding off the false teaching which threatens the com¬ 
munity (2:6-23). This refutation is given in two parts: 
first, from the confession of Jesus as Lord, it follows that 
his dominion includes everything—thus also the princi¬ 
palities and powers (2:6-15); second, for all those who 
belong to this Lord it is simply impossible to worship the 
cosmic elements and to obey their regulations (2:16-23). 

The second, hortatory portion is equally determined by 
the theme of the universal dominion of Christ: those who 
have been raised with Christ are to seek that which is 
above (3:1-4). That means, however, that they are to put 
to death what is earthly, i.e., to put off the old being, to 
take off the old man and put on the new man. Under the 
governance of love the new man is active and the word of 
Christ proves effective. Through Christ, thankful praise is 
brought to God the Father (3:5-17). Next, the letter dem¬ 
onstrates how in reality obedience to the Kyrios ought to 
be carried out, in view of the various social positions in 
which individual members of the community live (3:18— 
4:1). The hortatory section ends with several admonitions 
addressed to the entire community (4:2-6). 

The concluding section contains personal messages, 
greetings and short instructions (4:7-18). 

Just as there is the unfolding of the universal scope of 
the dominion of Christ in the first two chapters of the let¬ 
ter, the third and fourth chapters give an exposition of the 
ways in which the lordship of Christ includes all areas of 
our life. Teaching and exhortation are thus closely bound 



to one another. As Christ is Lord over all (1:15-20), so 
his own people should do all in the name of the Lord 
Jesus (3:17). 1 

4. Time and origin of the letter 

Paul is in prison (4:3, 10), but where he is imprisoned is 
not stated. Likewise there is no indication of the partic¬ 
ular time when the letter was composed. The community 
is urged, however, to remember the apostle in prison 
(4:18). His suffering, which he must endure for the sake 
of his commission (4:3,10), is of a piece with his apostolic 
office. He completes vicariously for the church—that is, 
the body of Christ—what is still lacking of the eschato¬ 
logical afflictions of Christ (1:24). Paul has been en¬ 
trusted with the proclamation among the Gentiles (1:27); 
therefore the community at Colossae lies within the 
sphere of his official responsibility. Although it does not 
know the apostle personally, the community must realize 
that he is struggling and that he is laboring for it (2:1). 
Even though he is physically distant, he is close to the 
community in spirit (2:5) and speaks to it with the 
apostolic word. 

Since this letter gives no indication of the place or time 
of its composition, the only way to determine its place in 
the corpus Paulinum and to clarify the problem of its origin 
is by a thoroughgoing comparison with the other Pauline 
letters. The use and connections of words, the structure 


and sequence of sentences must all be investigated in 
depth and compared with the world of thought and man¬ 
ner of expression in the other Pauline letters to churches. 
Above all, however, the theological content of Colossians 
must be made explicit in such a way that its statements 
about christology, ecclesiology, teaching concerning the 
apostolic office, eschatology, and its understanding of 
baptism are considered in their relation to the theology 
of other Pauline letters. The letter to the Ephesians will 
be continuously taken into account here, since it has ex¬ 
tensive similarities to Colossians in language, style and 
theology. In certain passages Ephesians reads like the first 
commentary on Colossians, though admittedly it does 
more than explicate the thoughts of Colossians: it also 
expands them into concepts of its own. 2 While in these 
analyses and in the exegesis of Colossians we shall speak 
of the “author’’ or the “apostle,” this does not imply a 
decision concerning the Pauline or non-Pauline origin of 
the letter to the Colossians. Rather, this question will be 
left open and be answered only later, after considering all 
points of view which must be taken into account. 


1 The word “all” and related words appear with 
extraordinary frequency in Colossians: 1:4, 6, 9-11, 
15-20, 28; 2:2f, 9f, 13,19, 22; 3:8,11,14,16f, 20, 

22; 4:7, 9,12. These passages are like a red thread 
drawn through every section of the letter. 

2 Concerning the question of the relation of Ephesians 
to Colossians, I will note here only that Colossians 
has, in any event, chronological priority; cf. the 
comprehensive treatment in Werner Georg Kum- 
mel, Introduction to the New Testament , tr. A. J. 

Mattill, Jr. (New York and Nashville: Abingdon, 
1966), 253f. See also Ernst Percy, Die Probleme der 
Kolosser- und Epheserbriefe (Lund: 1946), 360-433, 
and Pierre Benoit, “Rapports littdraires entre les 
epitres aux Colossiens et £ph6siens,” in Neutesta- 
mentliche Aufs'dtzje , Festschriftfiir Joseph Schmid (Re¬ 
gensburg: 1963), 11-22, reprinted in Exlglse et Theo- 
logie 3 (Paris: 1968), 318-334. However, cf. also John 
Coutts, “The Relationship of Ephesians and Colos¬ 
sians,” NTS 4 (1957-58): 201-07. Indeed, Ephesi¬ 
ans could be considered as not directly dependent 
upon Colossians, but as dependent upon hymnic— 
liturgical and catechetical traditions which were 


independently used in each letter (cf. Nils A. Dahl, 
“Der Epheserbrief und der verlorene erste Brief des 
Paulus an die Korinther” in Abraham Unser Voter , 
Festschrift fiir Otto Michel , Arbeiten zur Geschichte 
des Spatjudentums und Urchristentums 5 [Leiden: 
1963], 71f, and the works listed in footnote 1, p. 71). 
However, as Kiimmel, Introduction , 253ff states, it is 
by far the more probable assumption that the author 
of Ephesians knew Colossians and had a copy of it. 
Cf. also W. Ochel, “Die Annahme einer Bearbei- 
tung des Kolosserbriefs im Epheserbrief,” Unpub. 
Diss. (Marburg: 1934). In the exegesis detailed at¬ 
tention will be given to the manner in which the 
statements of Colossians are taken up and further 
developed in Ephesians. 
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Colosslans 1:1-2 


Introductory greeting 


1 Paul, an apostle of Christ Jesus through 

the will of God, and Timothy, the 
brother, 2/ to the saints in Colossae, 
the faithful brothers in Christ; grace and 
peace from God our Father. 


The introduction of Col gives the name of Paul, adds the 
title of apostle, and states that Timothy also is sending 
this letter. There follow the naming of the recipients and 
the greetings that wish them grace and peace. Both verses, 
then, correspond to the outline of the formula used in all 
the Pauline letters . 1 

The Pauline prescript follows the oriental model for a 
letter and employs this in a Hellenized form; the content, 
however, reveals a decisive Christian influence . 2 Whereas 
the Greek form for a letter, together with the name of the 
sender and the addressee, uses the verbal form x aL P eLV 
(to greet), the oriental model is characterized by its two¬ 
fold form . 3 First: the name of the sender and that of the 
addressee; second: the greeting in the form of direct ad¬ 
dress: peace be with you! Thus an edict of King Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar opens with the words “King Nebuchadnezzar 
to all peoples, nations and languages that dwell in all the 
earth: peace be multiplied to you !” (Dan 3:98 [4:1]). 

The letter which the leader of Jewish insurrectionists sent 
to a subject begins in this manner: “From Simon ben 
Kosheba to Jeshua ben Gilgola and the people of his com¬ 
pany: peace !” 4 The introduction of a letter can be made 
more extensive by the addition of decorative epithets or 


explanatory remarks, and by making the greeting more 
verbose . 5 In any case, the basic structure of the formula 
remains the same. 

In the prescript of the Pauline letters the sender and 
addressee are described as Christians, and the greeting is 
“grace and peace” (xapts kcu dprjvrj). Occasionally in 
Jewish letters one finds “mercy” (cXeos ) 6 alongside 
“peace” (et ptjvtj), but never “grace” (xapts). Perhaps 
it was significant in the choice of this word that “grace” 
clearly reminds one of the usual Greek greeting (xapist 
Xaipetv). 

In any case, “grace” clearly expresses the fact that the 
reference is to that “peace” which has been inaugurated 
by God’s eschatological action (cf. Lk 2:14). The content 
of the greeting of “peace” is thus more clearly defined by 
the wish for grace. At the close of the letters this wish is 
regularly taken up again: “the grace of our Lord Jesus 
Christ be with you” (17 x^P^ to0 Kvpiov rjpciiv ’ Irjaov 


1 Cf. Paul Wendland, Die urchristlichen Liter aturfor men, 
HNT 1, 3 (Tubingen: 2>3 1912): 411-17; Ernst 
Lohmeyer, “Probleme paulinischer Theologie, I. 
Briefliche Grussiiberschriften,” £NW 26 (1927): 
158-73; reprinted in idem , Probleme paulinischer 
Theologie (Darmstadt and Stuttgart: 1954), 9-29; 
Hans Lietzmann, An die Romer , HNT 8 (Tubingen: 

4 1933), 22; Otto Roller, Das Formular der paulini- 
schen Briefe, BWANT 4, 6 (Stuttgart: 1933); Gerhard 
Friedrich, “Lohmeyers These fiber das paulinische 
Briefpraskript kritisch beleuchtet,” ThL£&\ (1956): 
343-46; Johannes Schneider, “Brief,” RAC 2, 564- 
76. 

2 This was correctly recognized by Lohmeyer, Prob¬ 

leme , 9-29, contrary to Schneider, “Brief,” 575, who 

states “Paul adopted the Greek model for letters but 

he reconstructed and expanded it for Christian 

content.” 


3 The Greek model for letters appears in several pas¬ 
sages in the NT: Jas 1:1 “James, a servant of God 
and of the Lord Jesus Christ, to the twelve tribes in 
the dispersion greetings.” (Td/cci>/3os dtov kcu Kvpiov 
’Irjtrov XpioroD SoOXos rats ScoSe/ca $vXais rats 
tv Tjj 5ia<T7rop£ x ai petv). Cf. also Acts 15:23,29; 
23:26, 30 v. 1. 

4 Cf. J. T. Milik, “Une lettre de Sim6on Bar Kokheba 
(PI. XIV),” RB 60 (1953): 276-94; idem , Discov¬ 
eries in the Judaean Desert 2, ed. P. Benoit, J. T. Milik, 
R. de Vaux (Oxord: 1961), 159-61. 

5 Examples from Rabbinic literature are found in 
Hermann Strack and Paul Billerbeck, Kommentar 
zum Neuen Testament aus Talmud und Midrasch 3 
(Miinchen: 1961), 1. 

6 2 Bar 78:2 “Thus says Baruch, son of Neriah, to the 
brethren carried into captivity: Mercy and Peace 
be with you.” 
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Xpujrov ped' vp&v 1 Thess 5:28). 7 Though 1 Thess 1:1 
has only the short, quick introduction, “Grace to you and 
peace” (xapis Vfiiv /cat eipr}vrj), there is usually the ad¬ 
dition “from God our Father and the Lord Jesus Christ” 
(d 7 ro deov irarpos rfpiov /cat Kvpiov TrjcroO Xptarou 
Gal 1:3). 8 

■ 1 The statement concerning the sender agrees verba¬ 
tim with the opening of 2 Cor, “Paul, an apostle of Christ 
Jesus by the will of God, and Timothy, the brother.” 
(IlauXos airdoroXos XptoroD 'I rjaov 8ia deXrjpaTos 
deov /cat Ttp^eos 6 a8e\<j>6s 2 Cor 1:1). At the head 
of the letter is the name of Paul, the name which the apos¬ 
tle used in the Hellenistic-Roman world instead of the 
Jewish “Saul” (Viwp: 2aOXos). 9 Directly following is the 
title by means of which the official character of this writ¬ 
ing to the community is indicated. Paul has been called 
by the will of God 10 to be the ambassador plenipotentiary 
of the exalted Lord (cf. Gal 1:1,15f), 11 and thus he 
speaks to the community by virtue of the authority which 


was granted him. As the apostle to the Gentiles who 
holds the commission to proclaim the Good News to the 
heathen, he is the Apostle. 12 In Col no mention occurs 
of any apostle except Paul. There is no need to defend his 
status against attacks such as those made in Galatia and 
Corinth against the office of Paul (cf. Gal 1:1,10-12; 

1 Cor 9:1, 3; 2 Cor 10-13). There is also no need to gain 
the approval of the community for Pauline proclama¬ 
tion, or support of the mission’s work to the heathen, as 
was the case in the letter to the Romans (cf. Rom 1:1—7, 
8-17; 15:22f). The unique position of the apostle is un¬ 
disputed, so that Paul is presented as an apostle only 
in the opening verse; throughout the remainder of the 
letter the title is not mentioned again. 

Beside Paul is Timothy, his helper and co-worker. He 
is also mentioned in the salutation of 2 Cor and Phil 
(2 Cor 1:1; Phil 1:1), and in the beginnings of both Thess 
he is named with Silvanus (1 Thess 1:1; 2 Thess 1:1). 
Those who send the letter with Paul and are cited at its 


7 Cf. also Gal 6:18; 1 Cor 16:23; 2 Cor 13:13; Rom 
16:20; Phil 4:23; Phlm 25; 2 Thess 3:18; Col 4:18; 
Eph 6:24; 1 Tim 6:21; 2 Tim 4:22; Tit 3:15. 

8 Cf. also 1 Cor 1:3; 2 Cor 1:2; Rom 1:7; Phil 1:2; 
Phlm 3; 2 Thess 1:2; Eph 1:2; 1 Tim 1:2; 2 Tim 
1:2; Tit 1:4. Since the salutation lacks the articles, 
Lohmeyer supposed that their basis was a liturgical 
formula which Paul employed. Friedrich has cor¬ 
rectly objected that the lack of the article is to be 
explained otherwise: just as the Hebrew greeting 
“peace” has no article, so also “grace and 
peace” do not have it. Since, however, in the at¬ 
tributive use of nouns, the article is used according 
to the main substantive, the words dependent upon 
“grace and peace” follow without articles (Fried¬ 
rich, “Lohmeyers These,” 345f). On the other hand, 
the wish for “grace” at the end of the letter (“peace” 
does not appear here) uses the article for “grace”: 

h pefi' vpCsv (Col 4:18 and elsewhere). 

9 Cf. Acts 13:9 “But Saul, who is also called Paul” 
(ZaOXos 6k, 6 /cat IlaOXos). Also cf. Ernst Haen- 
chen, Die Apostelgeschichie, KEK 3 (Gottingen: 

14 1965), ad loc. The Jews in the Greek-speaking 
areas took names which most closely approximated 
the sound of their Hebrew or Aramaic names; e.g., 
Silas: Silvanus (StXas : SiXouaPOs); Jesus:Jason 
(’l7;<ToDs: , Ia0'coj'). Cf. Adolf Deissmann, Bible 
Studies , tr. by A. Grieve (Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 
1901), 314f. 

10 In 1:9 and 4:12 the “will” (dDiJipa) of God means 
the will which is to be fulfilled in the conduct of the 
Christian’s life. Here, however, the “will” (deXrjpa) 


of God is the will which elects, which made Paul 
an apostle (cf. 2 Cor 2:1; Eph 1:1; 2 Tim 1:1). 

11 “Christ” (Xpiaros) is no longer thought of as a 
title, but is connected with “Jesus” as a double 
name. Concerning the placing of “Christ” first, cf. 
Ernst von Dobschiitz, Die Thessalonicher-Briefe , KEK 
10 (Gottingen: 7 1909), 61. Also Lietzmann, Romer , 
23; Otto Michel, Der Briejan die Romer , KEK 4 (Got¬ 
tingen: 12 1966), 34, n. 4. There is also the sequence 
“of Jesus Christ” (’I yaov XptOToO) in Gal 1:12; 
3:22; Rom 1:4, 6, 8; 16:25, 27; Phil 1:11,19), cf. 
Fritz Neugebauer, In Christas — EN XPIS TUI: 
Eine Untersuchung zum Paulinischen Glaubensverstdndnis 
(Gottingen and Berlin: 1961), 46. 

12 Concerning the problem of the early Christian 
apostolate, cf. Karl-Heinrich Rengstorf, “’Atto- 
otoXos,” TDNTXy ed. Gerhard Kittel, tr. GeofTrey 
W. Bromily, vol. 1 (Grand Rapids, Michigan and 
London: Eerdmans, 1964), 407—47; Gerhard Sass, 
Apostelamt and Kirche: Eine theologisch-exegetische Un¬ 
tersuchung despaulinischen Apostelbegriffs , Forschungen 
zur Geschichte und Lehre des Protestantismus 9, 

2 (Miinchen: 1939); Hans von Campenhausen, 

“Der urchristliche Apostelbegriff,” ST 1 (1947-48): 
96-130; Eduard Lohse, “Ursprung und Pragung 
des christlichen Apostolates,” 7A£ 9 (1953): 259- 
75; Harald Riesenfeld, “Apostel,” RGG 3 1,497-99; 
Gunther Klein, Die zwolf Apostel: Ursprung und Gehalt 
einer Idee. FRLANT77 (Gottingen: 1961); Walter 
Schmithals, Das hirehliche Apostelamt: Eine historische 
Untersuchung , FRLANT79 (Gottingen: 1961); Jur¬ 
gen Roloff, Apostelamt — Verkiindigung — Kirche: Ur - 



Colosslans 1:1-2 


beginning (with the exceptions of Rom and Eph) did not 
have a hand in its composition . 13 Their names appear 
alongside Paul’s in order to testify to the community that 
they, like the apostle, preach and teach the one gospel 
(cf. Gal 1:2). Timothy supported Paul with untiring loy¬ 
alty; he carried reports and instructions to communities 
and continuously reminded them of the apostle’s word 
(cf. 1 Cor 4:17; Phil 2:19-24). In all probability, how¬ 
ever, no personal connection existed between Timothy 
and the community in Colossae, for his name is not men¬ 
tioned again either in the letter or in the list of those greet¬ 
ing others. His name appears, then, in the salutation, just 
as he is placed in other letters alongside Paul as a trust¬ 
worthy helper (cf. 2 Cor 1:1). At the same time, however, 
his position is clearly distinguished from the apostle’s, for 
Paul alone is the apostle, while Timothy is “the brother” 
(6 dde\<p6s). As a Christian brother he is likewise closely 
connected to the sender and to the recipients of the letter. 
■ 2 Although the letter is directed to the Christian com¬ 
munity in Colossae, the word “church” (eKKXrjaia) is 
not in the address. The absence of this description is 
surely not to be explained by the supposition that the 
apostle is writing to a community unknown to him and 
that he therefore wishes to avoid an official-sounding ex¬ 
pression . 14 There is, indeed, no mention of “church” 
(€KK\rjala) in the salutation of Rom, but the word is also 
missing in the address to the community in Philippi, with 
which Paul had an especially cordial relation (Phil 1:1). 
As a matter of fact, only in the letters to Thessalonica, 
Corinth and Galatia are the recipients called “church” 
or “churches.” In the letters to Rome, Philippi, Ephesus 


and Colossae the term “saints” (ay col) appears instead of 
“church.” But, as 1 Cor 1 :2 shows, these do not indicate 
any difference in meaning, for Paul turns to the Corin¬ 
thians with the words “to the church of God which is in 
Corinth” (rjj €KK\7)<rcq. rod Oeov rfj otfcrfl kv Koplvdcp), 
and then adds as an explanation “to those sanctified in 
Christ Jesus, called to be saints” (rjycaapkvocs kv Xpc- 
orw ’IrjtroD, KXrjTo'ls Aylocs , cf. also 2 Cor 1:1). Since in 
the salutations of the letters the Greek word dycoc is never 
used as an adjective, but always appears as a noun , 15 
rocs aylocs in the address of Col is clearly meant to be a 
noun: “to the saints .” 16 Whether the community, there¬ 
fore, is addressed as “church” or as “saints,” the meaning 
is always that these are the holy people whom God has 
chosen for himself in the end-time. As those who call 
upon the name of the Lord, they are his own. 

That which is holy (aycos) has been withdrawn from 
profane usage and singled out as God’s exclusive posses¬ 
sion. Thus Israel is God’s holy people (Exod 19:6) who 
shall be holy because he is holy (Lev 11:44; 19:2; etc.). 

His community is not holy by reason of its own power, but 
by reason of God’s election. The community at Qumran, 
accordingly, understood itself as “the people of the saints 
of the Covenant” (1 QM X, 10: nna wrp Dy), who 


sprung , Inhalt und Funktion dies kirchlichen Apostelamtes 
nach Paulus , Lukas und den Pastoralbriefen (Giitersloh: 
1965); Traugott Holtz, “Zum Selbstverstandnis 
des Apostels Paulus ” ni£91 (1966): 321-30. 

13 According to Roller, Das Formulary 21, Paul made 
use of a secretary when composing his letters, so 
“that the letter was drafted by another party ac¬ 
cording to the instructions of the apostle and perhaps 
on the basis of short notations on a small wax tablet. 
Then the rough copy was approved, perhaps even 
corrected by Paul, who then signed the final copy.” 
For a critique of the secretary-hypothesis, cf. Percy, 
Problernty 10-14; Wilhelm Michaelis, Einleitung in 
dasNeue Testament (Bern: 3 1961), 242-44; Kiiramel, 
Introduction 178, 252f, 263f. 

14 Thus T. K. Abbott, The Epistles to the Ephesians and 
to the Colossiansy ICC (Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 
1897 ) t adloc. 


15 Cf. Rom 1:7 “To all God’s beloved in Rome, who 
are called to be saints” (irdacv rots otxriv kv 'Pu/xfl 
6.yaw7)Toh deov , kXtjtols ay Lois); Phil 1:1 “To all 
the saints in Jesus Christ who are at Philippi” (Tra- 
oiv rots 07(015 kv Xpicrai Tifaov rots ofiotv kv 
< f>iXi7T7rots) ; and Eph 1:1 “To the saints who are 
[at Ephesus] and faithful in Christ Jesus” (rots all¬ 
ots rots ovacv [kv ’E0e<rcp] /cal ttictoTs kv Xpiorw 
TifooC). 

16 Since the article is missing before “faithful brothers” 
(ttcotols dfieX 0 ots), one might suppose that 
aylocs is to be connected with itutto'ls as an ad¬ 
jective of “brothers” (dfieX</>ois) so as to read “holy 
and faithful brothers.” Cf. C. F. D. Moule, The 
Epistles of Paul to the Colossians and to Philemon in The 
Cambridge Greek Testament Commentary (London 
and Edinburgh: Marshall, Morgan & Scott, 1957), 
ad loc. But see above and the foregoing footnote. 



lived according to the law and will of God. 17 As the com¬ 
pany of saints of God to whom the hidden mystery has 
been revealed (1:26), the Christian community is the peo¬ 
ple of his own possession in the midst of a world that is 
given to another faith; they are the called and elect com¬ 
munity of the end-time. “God’s chosen ones, holy and 
beloved” (kXe/croi tov deov ay tot Kai rjyaTrrmevoi 
3:12) are all those who have been baptized in the name 
of the Kyrios Jesus Christ and placed in his dominion 
(cf. 1 Cor 6:11). They are the “church,” the body of the 
Christ whose dominion extends to the whole cosmos 
(1:18, 24). 18 As the individual communities (4:16), and 
even as the little band which meets in a house (4:15), 
they are assembled as God’s holy people. 

The indication of location is closely connected with the 


Cofossae 


characterization of the community as “saints.” Normally 
this indication is connected with “church” by the geni¬ 
tive 19 or by the phrase “which is in” (rfj ev). Some¬ 
times the phrase “to those who are in” (rots ovtjiv ev) is 
connected with “to the saints.” 20 Yet in the case of Col, 
the location is mentioned in an almost incidental man¬ 
ner. 21 By means of the brief description “to the saints in 
Colossae,” the community of Colossae, which was in close 
contact with the neighboring communities of Laodicea 
(2:1; 4:13-16) and Hierapolis (4:13), is singled out for 
address as the letter’s recipient. 


The ancient city of Colossae, 22 well known since 
earliest antiquity, 23 was situated in the upper valley 
of the Lycus River, surrounded by high mountains. 
Herodotus already described it as a “great city in 
Phrygia” (7,30.1 7roXiy peya\r}v ^pvyiijs). He re¬ 
ported that here the Lycus disappeared into the 
earth, emerging five stadia away to flow into the 
Meander. There is, however, no indication of a sub¬ 
terranean watercourse for the river at this location. 
Either Herodotus mistakenly made an incorrect 
report or the bed of the river was altered by one of 
the severe earthquakes which have continuously 
plagued this region for centuries. The route which 


led from the East to Ephesus in the West went 
through Colossae. King Xerxes and his army trav¬ 
eled through this city (Hdt. 7,30) as later did Cyrus 
the Younger with his soldiers. In his description of 
the march of Cyrus, Xenophon calls Colossae an 
“inhadjted city, prosperous and large” (An. 1.2.6 
tt6\lv oiKovfikvTjv f evSaipova nal peyakTjv). Later, 
however, the city declined considerably in impor¬ 
tance, so that two generations before Paul, Strabo 
speaks only of a “town” (12.8.16 7roXttr/ia). 

Despite its favorable position, Colossae lost its 
prominence in the course of time. 24 The reason for 
this is found chiefly in the fact that Laodicea, only a 


17 Cf. also 1 QM III, 5; VI, 6; XVI, 1; etc. Also, 
Heinz-Wolfgang Kuhn, Enderwarlung undgegenwar- 
tiges Heil; Untersuchungen zu den Gemeindeliedern non 
Qjimran , Studicn zur Umwelt des Neuen Testa¬ 
ments 4 (Gottingen: 1966), 90-93. 

18 Cf. Eduard Lohse, “Christusherrschaft unh Kirche 
im Kolosserbrief,” NTS 11 (1964-65): 203-16; Ger¬ 
hard Delling, “Merkmale der Kirche nach dem 
Neuen Testament,” NTS 13 (1966-67): 303f. 

19 Cf. Gal 1:2 “to the churches of Ga atia” (rats ck- 
kXtjo’icus ttjs TaXaTtas). Also 1 Thess 1:1; 2Thess 
1 : 1 . 

20 Cf. 1 Cor 1:2 “To the church of God which is at 
Corinth” (rfj UnXyaiq. tov deov tt} oDa’p kv K o- 
pivdw) ; also 2 Cor 1:1. For Rom 1:7; Phil 1:1; Eph 
1:1, cf. above, p. 7, n. 15. 

21 Cf. Ernst Lohmeyer, Die Brie/e an die Philipper, an 
die Kolosser und an Philemon , KEK 9 (Gottingen: 

9 1953, 13 1964), ad loc. t “No other letter of Paul so 
disregards the historical particulars.” 

22 Cf. especially J. B. Lightfoot, St. Paul's Epistles to 

the Colossians and to Philemon (London and New York: 


Macmillan, 3 1879, 4 1892), 1-22; W. M. Ramsay, 
The Cities and Bishoprics oj Phrygia 1 (Oxford: 1895), 
208-34; Theodor Zahn, Introduction to the New Testa- 
ment , tr. ed. Melanchthon Williams Jacobus and 
Charles Snow Thayer (New York: Charles Scrib¬ 
ner’s Sons, 3 1917), 447-49; Martin Dibelius and 
Heinrich Greeven, An die Kolosser , Epheser , An 
Philemon, HNT 12 (Tubingen: 3 1953), 4. 

23 The Greek authors usually spell the name of the 
city KoXocro’at (Hdt. 7, 30; Xenoph., An. 1.2.6; 
Strabo 12.8.13; etc.). Later the spelling KoXatrtrai 
occurs; Col 1:2 gives the name as KoXoo’trat (in 
the mss. N [A] BDEFGLdefgvg arm Clem 
Alex). Later textual witnesses, however, give the 
form KoXao’O’tu (I K pm). The superscript, added 
later, says tt pds KoXoo’tracis (N B° D E F G L it vg) 
or 7rpds KoXao’O’acts (p 46 A B* I K Ppm). 

24 Pliny the Elder, Hist. nat. 5.(41) 145, says in hi9 de¬ 
scription of Phrygia that “its most famous towns 
besides the ones already mentioned are Ancyra, 
Andria, Calaenae, Colossae . . .” ( Oppida ibi cele- 
berrimapraeter iam dicta , Ancyra, Andria , Calaenae , Co- 
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short distance away, had developed into a pros¬ 
perous city during the first century B.C. (Strabo 

12.8.16) . This city, situated west of Colossae, was 
founded by Antiochus II (261-246 B.C.) who 
named it after his wife, Laodice. Under Roman 
rule Laodicea became the seat of the judicial dis¬ 
trict (< conventus) of Cibyra, which was part of the 
province of Asia. 25 Not far away, on the north side 
of the valley, was the city of Hierapolis which was 
likewise important in New Testament times, par¬ 
ticularly because it was famous for its healing springs 
(Strabo 13.4.14). There was commerce in wool in 
these cities, for sheep were herded in the meadows 
and on the slopes of the Lycus valley. The wool was 
dyed—in fact “Colossian” was used as a technical 
description for a particular color of wool (Strabo 

12.8.16) —and then woven. Also living in these cities 
were many Jews whose ancestors had been settled 

in Phrygia by Antiochus III (Josephus, Ant. 12.147- 
53). 

When, under Roman rule, the governor, Flaccus, 
prevented the Jews from sending to Jerusalem the 
temple tax which had been gathered, he came into 
possession of twenty pounds of gold from the district 
of Laodicea and one hundred pounds of gold from 
the district of Apamea (Cicero, Or. 59 [pro Flacco ] 
28). From this large sum it is possible to calculate 
approximately the number of Jews involved: about 
11,000 Jewish men in the district of Laodicea (wives, 
children and slaves were exempted from paying this 
tax), and about 55,000 in the district of Apamea. 2 6 

Tacitus reported that in the seventh year of Nero 


(60-61 A.D.) Laodicea “was laid in ruins by an 
earthquake, but recovered by its own resources 
without assistance from ourselves” (tremore t err at pro- 
laps a nullo a nobis remedio propriis opibus revaluit, An¬ 
nates 14.27). It is, however, uncertain whether and 
to what extent Colossae also was struck by this earth¬ 
quake which destroyed Laodicea. Later Orosius 
wrote “in Asia three cities, Laodicea, Hierapolis and 
Colossae, have fallen by earthquakes” (in Asia tres 
urbes , hoc est Laudicia , Hierapolis , Coloss at y terrae motu 
conciderunt , Historicu adversumpaganos 7.7.12). It is not 
certain, however, whether this report refers to the 
same event which Tacitus records. In any case, Lao¬ 
dicea was subject to frequent earthquakes (cf. Sib . 
3.471; 4.107f). The citizens of Laodicea were able 
to rebuild their city with their own resources (with¬ 
out the aid of the Roman government). Colossae, 
on the other hand, was overshadowed by its neigh¬ 
boring city and completely lost its importance. Prob¬ 
ably it later fell victim to an earthquake and was 
not rebuilt. There are various later references to 
Chonai (Xtovcu) as a Christian episcopal city, built 
in the vicinity of what was once Colossae. 27 The 
name of Colossae, however, disappeared from 
history. 


The saints in Colossae are furthermore designated 
“faithful brothers in Christ” (7Ttcrrot d5eX</>ol ev Xpi- 
<ttco ). The word 7rtoros can be used for God’s faithful¬ 
ness as well as for that of man. 28 In this sense, “faithful” 
(wiards) is used several times in Colossians in order to 
emphasize the absolute reliability of Paul’s co-workers 
(1:7; 4:7, 9). In this passage, however, “faithful” does not 


have this sense of reliability but rather the sense of being 
“believing,” i.e., Christian (cf. Eph 1:1). 29 The Colos¬ 
sians have obediently accepted God’s election, whereby 
the believing ones have been singled out as saints, and 
now they follow this election in confident trust. The saints 
are faithful brothers in Christ, 30 not by natural relation, 
but rather because they have been joined together by 


lossae). This sentence, however, does not mean that 
Colossae remained more important in Pliny’s time. 
Rather, these are places now named on account of 
their previous greatness, and thus differ from the 
cities which had been mentioned before (praeter iam 
dicta): Hierapolis, Laodicea and Apamea. Cf. Dibe- 
lius-Greeven, p. 4. 

25 Cf. Pliny the Elder, Hist. nat. 5 (29) 105; and Cicero, 
Att. 5.21. 

26 Cf. Lightfoot, p. 20. 

27 Cf. Lightfoot, 68f; also Zahn, Introduction , 448. 

28 For God’s “faithfulness” cf. 1 Cor 1:9; 10:13; 2 Cor 
1:18; 1 Thess 5:24. For man’s “faithfulness” cf. 1 


Cor 4:2,17; 7:25. 

29 Cf. Gal 3:9 “with Abraham who had faith” (ovv 

7r«rra5 ’A/3padp); 2 Cor 6:15 “what has a be¬ 
liever in common with an unbeliever?” (rts fitpls 
TTiffTifi ptra d 7 riOTOu). Cf. also Rudolf Bultmann, 
TDNT 6, p. 214. 

30 The phrase “in Christ” (tv Xpurrw) expresses, as 
does the term “faithful,” what later was described 
as “Christian.” Cf. 1 Cor 1:2 “sanctified in Christ 
Jesus” (‘ffytaafikvots tv Xpiorw T^troO); Phil 1:1 
“to the saints in Christ Jesus” (roTs ay Lots tv Xpi* 
(TTqJ Ttj(ToD); Eph 1:1 “faithful in Chnst Jesus” 
(tkttois tv Xpicmj) TijcroD); and also 1 Thess 1:1 
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God’s act as members of the one jamilia Dei. 31 

The formula “in Christ” {kv Xpiara)) 32 , in Col as in 
the other Pauline letters, expresses that those who are “in 
Christ” are shaped by the Christ-event, 33 or live in the 
dominion of the exalted Lord. The “brothers in Christ” 
(A5eX0ot kv Xpurrep 1:2) are the Christian brothers 
who, as members of the body of Christ, are drawn to¬ 
gether into a community. The proclamation which is 
broadcast to all the world is directed toward the goal 
“that we may present every man perfect in Christ” {tva 
TrapaarriaQipev Trbvra tiLvOpwirov rkXeiov kv Xpiarep 
1:28). The “faith in Christ Jesus” {tt’httis kv Xpurrcp 
T rjcov 1:4) sets man free for the love and hope of the 
Christian. The new life “in Christ” signifies the conduct 
of life in obedience to the Kyrios. In the exhortation of 
chapters 3 and 4, “in the Lord” {kv KVpicp) takes the 
place of “in Christ” in order to develop this summons. It 
is a matter of conducting oneself “as is fitting in the Lord” 
(d>s 6.vt}k€v kv KVp'up 3:18) or as it is “pleasing in the 
Lord” {ebbptarbv kortv kv KVpicp 3:20). Concerning 
Tychicus it is said that he is “a beloved brother, a faithful 
minister, and a fellow servant in the Lord” {byairrjTds 
<t$eX06s teal mard* 5 lclkovos /cat abvdovXos kv KVpicp 
4:7). Archippus, also, is to be reminded of the “ministry” 
(dia/covia) which he has received “in the Lord” (4:17). 

In Col there is the repeated use of the expression “in 
whom” {kv cp) or “in him” {kv abrep), as in Ephesians. 34 
In various contexts they describe Christ as the one who 
originates and completes the work of salvation. 35 The 
statement of 1:16 is within a hymnic quote, “in him all 
things were created” {kv abrep kKriaOrj ra Trkvra). 


Christ is the agent of creation through whom the whole 
creation has its continuance {kv abrep 1:17). The hymn 
continues: “in him all the fullness was pleased to dwell” 
{kv abrep ebbbKTjaev irav rb irXrjpejjpa KaroiKTjaai 1:19). 
A phrase from tradition also appears in 1:14, “in whom 
we have redemption, the forgiveness of sins” {kv ep ?X°“ 
pev rifv b.'jroXvTpuHTiv, rifv a<fce<riv reev apapnebv). 

Col appropriates this previously known statement in or¬ 
der to show the community that in Christ there is given 
the fullness of salvation. In him not only are “hidden all 
the treasures of wisdom and knowledge” {irdvres oi 

drjaavpol rijs aoefrias /cat yvcoaecos A7r6/cpi/0ot 2:3) but 

/. 

also “in him the entire fullness of difcty dwells bodily” 

{kv abrep /carot/cet irav t 6 irXrjpejjpa rrj s debr^ros 
aojparuccbs 2:9). Those who have been baptized into him 
have died with him and are raised to new life: “in him 
you were also circumcised with a circumcision not made 
by hands” {kv ep Kal irepurprjdrjre irepiropf) Ax €t P°“ 
TTOLrjTCp 2:11); “in him you were also raised” {kv ep Kal 
(7Wi]ykpSrjT€ 2:12); and “you have your fullness in 
him” {Kal kark kv abrep ireirXrjpecpkvoi 2:10). 

The salutation is formulated with similar brevity. 
Grace and peace come from God, upon whom as their 
Father the faithful call with complete confidence (cf. Gal 
4:6; Rom 8:15). In 1 Thess 1:1 there is an even shorter 
form, “grace to you and peace” (x<ipts bpiv Kal et- 
prjvrj ). 36 In all other Pauline letters the introductory 
greeting always names the Kyrios Jesus Christ along with 
God the Father. For this reason, later copyists considered 
the greeting of Col to be too short and supplied the addi¬ 
tion “from the Lord Jesus Christ,” but in doing so they 


and 2 Thess 1:1. In the Col passage here, the mss 
AD * G pc lat add “Jesus” (’I^croD) to the words 
“ in Christ” (kv Xpurr Cp). 

31 The first two verses are quite familiar in the world 
of Pauline expressions which generally characterize 
the Pauline letter openings. The word “faithful,” 
like the word “will” (dk\7}pa) y is used in the saluta¬ 
tion with a meaning different from the one used in 
the rest of the letter (cf. above, p. 6, n. 10). 

32 Concerning the Pauline formula “in Christ” (kv 
Xpurrcp), cf. the investigation of Neugebauer, In 
Christas (which has extensive references to other 
literature). Cf. also M. Bouttier, En Christy £tudes 
d’histoire et de philosophic religieuses 54 (Paris: 
1962); also Albrecht Oepke, TDNT 2, 541—43; 
Rudolf Bultmann, Theology of the New Testament y 
vols. 1 and 2, tr. Kendrick Grobel (New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1951,1955), secs. 34, 36; 


and Hans Conzelmann, An Outline of the Theology of 
the New Testamenty tr. John Bowden (New York and 
Evanston: Harper & Row, 1969), 208-12. Cf. also 
below on Col 1:4. 

33 Cf. Neugebauer, In Christus, 175-79. Also idem, “Das 
Paulinische ‘In Christo’,” ATS4 (1957-58): 136f. 

34 For kv w cf. Col 1:14,16; 2:3,1 Iff. For kv abrtp cf. 
1:17; 2:9f, 15. For the passages in Eph, cf. Fritz Neu¬ 
gebauer, In Christus , 179-81. 

35 Cf. Dibelius-Greeven, p. 9. 

36 Of course, before this has come the closer descrip¬ 
tion of the recipients as a Christian community: “in 
God the Father and the Lord Jesus Christ” (kv 
irarpl Kal KvpUp ’I tjcov Xpurrou). 
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confirmed that the shorter version is the original text. 37 
Since Christology is the point of central significance in 
Col,’it would certainly be mistaken to endeavor to search 
out theological reasons which might have led to the short¬ 
ening of the greeting formula. The form of Pauline letters 
is not a rigid schema which would forbid any variations. 
Rather, there is a consistently recognizable basic struc¬ 


ture which is subject to change or reshaping in all the 
letters; thus no salutation agrees verbatim with another. 
Whereas Galatians has a salutation that is considerably 
expanded by a detailed reference to the Christ-event 
(Gal 1:3-5), Col begins with the terse statement: “grace 
to you and peace from God our Father” (x^PW vfxtv Kai 
elpi}V7j &7ro 6eov irarpds ripu>v). 


37 The textual addition Kai Kvplov TtjcoD Xpiorq) 
appears inKACI&Galit vg. The shorter version 
is found in B D pm it vg 450 * 111 sy Or. 
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Thanksgiving 


3 We thank God, the Father of our Lord 

Jesus Christ, always when we pray for 
you, 4/ because we have heard of your 
faith in Christ Jesus and of the love 
which you have for all the saints, 5/ for 
the sake of the hope which lies prepared 
for you in heaven; about this [hope] 
you have heard before in the word of 
truth, the gospel 6/ which is present 
among you-just as it is in the whole 
world, bearing fruit and growing, just as 
it is among you-from the day you heard 
and understood the grace of God in 
truth; 7/ as you learned from Epaphras 
our beloved fellow servant, who is a 
faithful minister of Christ on our behalf 
8/ and who has made known to us your 
love in the Spirit. 


Very often, letters from the Hellenistic period opened 
with a thanksgiving to the gods or the divinity. 1 There is 
evidence of this beginning as early as the Third Century 
B.C., 2 and, as the examples become more numerous in 
the following centuries, 3 a clear pattern of thanksgiving 
emerges. These begin with “thanks be to the gods” 

(X^pts toIs 0 eots) or “I (or we) give thanks to the gods 
(or to the god)” (euxapto’rco [evxo.pi<rrovpLev] rots 
Oeols [r(2 0eai]), to which an occasional assurance is 
added that the gods are being faithfully called upon at all 
times. Following this are reasons for this gratitude, re¬ 


ferring to the particular benefits or the gracious actions of 
the divinity. Finally, it is emphasized that the sender of 
the letter has many thankful thoughts concerning the 
addressee. 4 This form of thanksgiving also entered Hel¬ 
lenistic Judaism, as is indicated in 2 Macc 1:1 Off, where 
a letter from the Jews in Jerusalem to those in Egypt is 
cited. Upon the introductory words of “Greeting, and 
good health” (xcupeip teal uyiaiveiv) there follows “hav¬ 
ing been saved by God out of grave dangers, we thank 
him greatly” (4k fieyaXwv Ktvdvvwv vtto tov Oeov ae- 
acoapevoi peyaXus evx^pi(TTO\jpev a vt<$ 2 Macc 


1 Cf. Wendland, Literaturjormen y 413f; Roller, Das 
Formulary 63f, 463f; and Paul Schubert, Form and 
Function oj the Pauline Thanksgivings , BZNW 20 (Ber¬ 
lin: 1939), 158-79. 

2 The oldest witness appears in a letter fragment from 
about 260 B. C.: “Ptolemaeus to Heraclides, greet¬ 
ing. If you are well, and if the objects of your care 
and other concerns are to your mind I should be 
glad and much gratitude would be due to the gods; I 
myself am also in good health . . (IlToXe/i(u[os] 
'HpaxXetfa x a ' L P*W‘ el eppwaai nal &v irpdvotav 
icoiel kolI r&XXa aoi xari \6yov eonv et<rj> av 
cos kyw 6e \co Kal rots deois iroXXi) X^lP L ]^i vylaivov 
dt teal [a]6r6s .. . PHibeh 79). 

3 The letter of a woman named Isias to her husband 

Hephaestion is an example from the second century 
B.C.: “Isias to her brother (husband?) Hephaestion, 
greeting. If you are well and other things are going 
right, it would accord with the prayer which I make 
continually to the gods. I myself and the child and all 
the household are in good health and think oj you 
always . . . for the news that you are well I straight¬ 


way thanked the gods.” (Tatas 'H^ataruovi tcoc aficX- 
4>w[l xo-lipetv)]. Ec eppwpevvwL <aoi> r&XXa 
Kara \6yov hiravrai, elrj av cos rots Oeols evxopkvr\ 
fiiareXw, Kal aOrij d* vyiaivov nal t6 t raidiov teal 
ot ev oIkcol iravres gov 5ia 7ra^T<i»s pveiav iroi- 
ovpevoi. . . kid plv ran. eppwa8a[l] ae ebQ'e cos rols 
Oeols ebxGplGTOvv . . . PLond. 42,1-10 = Wilcken 
Ptol. 1, 59.1-10) [trans. from Loeb, Select Papyri 
1, 283]. 

This is shown in a letter of an Egyptian named 
Apion who, in the second century A.D., served in 
the Roman fleet and wrote to his father, wishing 
him and the rest of the family good health. He then 
continues, “/ thank the Lord Serapis that he saved me 
so quickly when I was in danger at sea” (EOxa- 
pioTw rco Kupuo 2tpa7rt6t, 6ti pov KivdvveboavTos 
els d&Xaooav ecrcocrc eWeas. BGU 2, 423, 6-8; cf. 
Adolf Deissmann, Light jrom the Ancient Easty The 
New Testament Illustrated by Recently Discovered Texts 
oj the Graeco-Roman Worldy tr. Lionel R. M. Strachan 
[New York: George H. Doran, 1927], 179-83, where 
the translation is found). A 6tl clause states the rea- 
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1:1 Of). God is the object of thanks, which is emphasized 
by “greatly” (ptydXws) and for which the reason is given 
by reference to the saving act of God. 5 

The apostle Paul adopted this customary Hellenistic 
epistolary model, and at the beginning of his letters he 
offers a thanksgiving to God, the Father of Jesus Christ, 
in order to praise him for all that he has brought about in 
the community. 6 The introductory thanksgiving reveals a 
fixed structure found in all Pauline letters. In a shorter 
form, thanks is expressed to God, an adverb of time is 
added, and the reason for the thanks is given in a 6tl 
clause: “Igive thanks to God always for you for the grace of 
God which was given to you in Christ Jesus because in 
every way you were enriched in him. . .” {tvxapuJTO) tw 
Otw iravroTt irtpi vpwv iirl rfj xo.pni tov dtov rfj 
Sodeicji vpiv tv Xpiartp ’Itjgov, 6tl tv Travri €7r\ot/- 
Tio’djjTt tv a\)Tw 1 Cor 1:4). 7 The other, more elabo¬ 
rate form similarly begins with giving thanks to God, such 
as are always brought before him in the apostle’s prayers. 
Then a first participial construction is used to elucidate 
the adverb of time. After this a second participial con¬ 
struction states the particular occasion for the giving of 
thanks. At the conclusion of the thanksgiving there is an 
admonition to the letter’s recipients: “Ithank my God 
always when remembering you in my prayers, hearing of the 
love . .. that the sharing of your faith may promote . . 
(tvxa'PWTa) tQ Step pov iravTOTt pvtiav gov ttolov- 
ptVOS €7Tl TO)V TTpOfTtVX&V P>OV f CLKOVWV GOV TT)V dyd- 
TTTJV . . . 6tTWS TJ KOLVWVLa TT )S TTLGTtCOS GOV tVtpyijS 
ytvr)Tai ... Phlm 4-6) 8 [Trans.]. 

Col presents the more completely developed form of the 
thanksgiving: “we thank God ... always when we pray 
for you, because we have heard of your faith” (tvx&- 
piGTOVfitV TW dtw . . . TrdvTOTt 7 Ttpl Vp£i)V 7 TpOGtV- 
XdptVOLy dKOVGCLVTtS T7JV TLGTLV vpwv 1:3f). The 


assurance that they are mentioned in prayer is taken up 
again later: “Therefore,... we have not ceased to pray 
for you and to ask”; it is then connected with a tv a clause 
having exhortatory content: “that you may be filled with 
the knowledge of his will...” (8ia tovto /cat r}ptls ... 
ov iravdptda virtp vpwv t pOGtvxbptvoi /cat atrou- 
ptvoi tv a TrXrjpwdTjTt ri )v tTriyvwGiv tov dtXijpaTos 
clvtov 1:9). The participial construction “giving 
thanks” (tvxapLGTOVVTts 1:12) is joined to this con¬ 
struction in a rather loose way, and three long relative 
clauses are added (1:13,15,18b), leading to the conclu¬ 
sion “And you, who were once estranged and hostile- 
minded ... he has now reconciled” (/cat vpds 7 rort 
6vtcls aTnjWoTpiwptvovs /cat txSpovs ... vvvi 8i 
diroKaTTjWa^tv 1:21-23). 9 This unusually long sen¬ 
tence construction actually is disrupted by its content. 

The words “give thanks” (tvxapLGTOVVTts 1:12) do 
not connect with “we thank God” (tvxQ'pWTOvptv tw 
dtw 1:3), but rather the community is called upon to join 
in the hymn of praise. In the three relative clauses (1:13, 
15, 18b), traditional phrases are quoted which then are, 
in conclusion, explicated in direct application to the com¬ 
munity (1:21-23). The structure of the whole composi¬ 
tion is: a thanksgiving (1:3-8), an intercession (1:9-ll), 
praise and a hymn (1:12-20), and finally, the application 
and the demand of reconciliation (1:21 —23). 

Verses 3-8 form a single sentence, which is, however, 
difficult to follow. 10 The reasons for the thanksgiving are 
given by the words “because we have heard of your faith 
. .. and of the love ... for the sake of the hope” (a/co6- 
Gavrts T7JV TcioTIV VpWV .... Kdl T7JV dydTV7)V .... 

Sid TT)V tkirida) ] following this, several subordinate 
clauses are added. These are v 5b (fjv TrpOTjKOVGCLTt) 
which is related to the hope of the Christians; v 6a which 
refers to the world-wide scope of the proclamation ( Kdd~ 


son for the thanks, cf. also “I shall give thanks before 
all the gods because you have clothed me” [Trans.]. 
c^Xapurr 7ra[p]a Tract rots 8eois t 8 ti <rv pt 
cv646wc[a]s PGiess. l,77,7f.). Further examples may 
be found in Schubert, Pauline Thanks givings , 158-79. 

5 For an analysis of the letter, cf. Schubert, Pauline 
Thanksgivings , 117-19. 

6 Gal is the only example of not using the U I give 
thanks” (efrxapi<rr&) or the like to lead into the 
theme of the letter; rather, the writer uses the abrupt 
“1 am astonished” (dai/pdfa>, Gal 1:6). 

7 Cf. also 1 Theas 2:13; Rom 1:8; 2 Thess 1:3; 2:13. 

8 Cf. 1 Thess 1:2-5; Phil 1:3-11; Eph 1:15-17. Cf. 


Schubert, Pauline Thanksgivings , 51 f and 65f as well 
as the table on pp. 54f. 

9 Cf. Schubert, Pauline Thanksgivings, 14-16.Themost 
extensive thanksgiving is found in 1 Thess. It in¬ 
volves the first three chapters and gathers the report 
concerning the beginnings of the community, as 
well as news about the apostle's condition, under the 
phrase “we give thanks to God” ( tv\o.pi<novptv 
t$ 1 Thess 1:3-3:13). 

10 For an analysis, cf. Dibelius-Greeven, p. 5. 
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arc Kal ev iravrl ro) Kdapc*) early Kapiro<t>opovpevov 
Kal av^avbpevov) ; the words “just as it is among you” 
(Kad&s Kal ev vplv 6 b) point back again to the preach¬ 
ing presented to the community; “as you learned from 
Epaphras” (ko0o)s epbBere birb f Eira<t>pa 7). Thus the 
following structure appears in the sentence: 

“we give thanks” (3a) 

“when we pray” (3b) 

“because we have heard ... faith ... love” (4) 
“because of the hope” (5a) 

“concerning which ... 
you have heard before” (5 b) 

“just as it is in the whole world” ( 6 a) 

“just as it is among you” ( 6 b) 

“as you learned from Epaphras” (7) 

“who has made known to us” ( 8 ) 
ebx^pKTTOvpev (3a) 
irpoaevxbpevoi (3 b) 

b.Kobaavres rr}v irlanv. . .Kal rijv bybirrfv (4) 
8ia rrjv eXirlba (5a) 

%v irpoijKobaare (5b) 

Kadd)s Kal ev iravrl rQ> Kbapco ( 6 a) 
koB&s Kal ev vp.lv ( 6 b) 
koB&s epbBere bird *E7ra0pa (7) 

6 Kal brjAvaas rjplv (8) 

Verses 7 f. lead back to the relation of the apostle and 
the community, so that the thanksgiving leads into the 


intercession (1:9-11). 

■ 3 The thanksgiving does not begin with “I give 
thanks,” but with “we give thanks,” as in the letters to 
the Thessalonians. 11 Although the plural form is used 
here, there is no difference in meaning between it and the 
singular form. 12 From time to time in Col “we” and “us” 
appear, 13 but it is still the apostle as an individual who 
speaks. 14 The thanksgiving and the intercession of the 
letter continue the plural form, but it is later replaced by 
the singular, as shown in the phrases, “of which (the gos¬ 
pel) I, Paul, became a minister” (o5 eyevbprjv eyu) 
IlaOAos 5l6.kovos 1 :23); “now I rejoice ... and I com¬ 
plete” (vvv xttlpw ... Kal bvravairXrjpo) 1:24); and “of 
which (the church) I became the minister” (fjs eyevb- 
prjv ky£) 5 l6.kovos 1 :25). 1 5 The voice of the apostle is to 
be heard throughout the whole letter, since it is he who is 
toiling for the community, suffering for it, and lifting his 
hands to God in prayer for it. 

The prayer of thanks is offered to God the Father. The 
term “father” was also used frequently in the milieu of 
the New Testament as a title for God. 16 Among the 
Greeks, Zeus was called the “father of men and of gods” 

(irarrjp bvSpwv re de&v re Horn. Od . 1:28; II. 1.544); 17 
this expresses the view of a natural relation between God 
and man in general. In Israel, however, this thought 
could never have been applied to the relation between 
God and man. The Old Testament references to Yahweh 


11 Cf. 1 Thcss 1:2; 2:13; 3:9; 2 Thess 1:3; 2:13. 

12 Lohmeyer, ad loc., fails to notice that “we give 
thanks” or the like is also found in the Thess letters, 
and that the change from singular to plural is merely 
stylistic—that is, it does not affect the content. He 
states that “The ‘we’ placed here can probably be 
explained from the position of the apostle vis-^-vis 
the community at Colossae. He is not close enough 
that it would be possible to use an ‘I’, yet he is not 
far enough removed so that he would have to resort 
to the impersonal passive form.” But this is all beside 
the point. 

13 Cf. Rom 1:5. The words “through whom we have 
received grace and apostleship” (5l ov kXhfiopev 
X&pt-P Kal hiroaToXTjv) are clearly referring to 
Paul’s apostolic office alone. Also, the sentence of 
1 Thess 3: If, “Therefore when we could bear it no 
longer, we were willing to be left behind at Athens 
alone and send Timothy,” (5u) /iTjfccrt areyovres 
ijbdoKTjvafuv KaTdXtup&fjvat kv 'Adrivats nSvoi, Kal 
krkp\paftev t6v T ipddeov), is explained by 1 Thess 
3:5, “For this reason, when I could bear it no longer, 


I sent...” (8ta tovto Kbycj pijKkn CTkycjv %TC€p- 
ypa). 

14 Cf. Karl Dick, Der schrijisUlltrische Plural bei Paulus 
(Halle: 1900); Ernst von Dobschutz, “Wir und Ich 
bei Paulus,” ^eitschrijtjiir systematised Theologie 10 
(1933): 251-77; F. Blass and A. Debrunner, A Greek 
Grammar oj the New Testament and Other Early Christian 
Literature , tr. and rev. Robert W. Funk (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1961), sec. 280. 

15 Cf. also 2:1,4f; 4:4,7,11,13,18. 

16 Cf. Ernst Lohmeyer, The Lord's Prayer , tr. John 
Bowden (London: Collins, 1965), 32-62; Gottfried 
Quell and Gottlob Schrenk, TDNT 5, 945-1022; 
Joachim Jeremias, The Prayers oj Jesus, tr. John 
Bowden and John Reumann, SBT, 2d Series 6 (Na¬ 
perville: Alec R. Allenson, 1967), 11-66. 

17 For further material cf. Gottlob Schrenk, TDNT 
5, 952f. 
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as father are always to his actions toward and with his 
people, who understand themselves as having been chosen 
by him. For this reason they call him their father. 18 Since 
Israel is God’s child, it has a binding obligation of obedi¬ 
ence to him (Deut 14:Iff), for he called Israel as his son 
(Hos 11:1) and established a covenant with his people. 
When God was also praised as father in Judaism it was 
because he is the lord and king of his people. 19 The Chris¬ 
tian community prayed to God using the word “Abba,” 
and it also retained this Aramaic invocation in Hellen¬ 
istic Christianity. 20 God has shown himself to be father 
by his action, in that he raised Jesus Christ from the dead 
(cf. Gal 1:1). He is father of his community which pro¬ 
fesses this lord as the risen, exalted, and present Christ, 
using the words “Lord Jesus Christ” (Phil 2:11; cf. 1 Cor 
12:3 Kvpios ’Irjaovs Xpiords). 21 

“We give thanks to God the Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ” (EvxcLpt&TOVfiev tlo Beep iraTpl tov Kvpiov 
rjfjL&v TtjctoO XpiOTOu). 22 These solemn sounding words 
are different from the normal short formulation “I give 
thanks to God” (coxapurro) tco Beep 1 Cor 1:4) or “we 
give thanks to God” (evx&pwrovpLev rw Beep 1 Thess 
1:2). They also differ from the more personal formulation 
preserved in Phil 1:2, “I give thanks to my God” (evxo-~ 
pLCTco rw Beep pjov), but they are most reminiscent of 
Rom 1:8, “I give thanks to my God through Jesus Christ” 
(€i>x a P t(rr & T V P LOV XpioroO). The name 


of the Kyrios, which did not appear in the introductory 
greeting, is now stated at the beginning of the thanksgiv¬ 
ing and closely associated with the designation of God as 
father. The language used in early Christian liturgy is 
present in this expression, which is found in Col only in 
1:2f, 12 and 3:17. The phrase “God, the Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ,” has been shaped by the confession of 
God as the Father and Jesus Christ as Lord (cf. 1 Cor 
8 :6), and is employed in the elevated speech of 2 Cor 
11:31, “the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, he 
who is blessed forever” (6 Beds teal iraTrip rod Kvpiou 
Ttjc tov XpioroD ... 6 &v evXoyrjTos eis tovs ai&vas). 23 

When the apostle thinks of the community in his pray¬ 
ers, he is always filled with thanks toward God. The ad¬ 
verb “always” (t rdvrore) is further explained by “when 
we pray for you” {[TTpovevxbpevoi ) 24 . Whenever the 
apostle prays to God 25 he thanks him for all that he has 
given to the community; the apostle also intercedes for 
them. 26 

■ 4 The occasion for the thankful prayer derives from the 
good reports which have been given about the com¬ 
munity’s situation. Paul could say of the Thessalonians 
that they were a paragon for all believers in Macedonia 
and Achaia, and that their faith in God had become 
known everywhere (1 Thess 1: 7f). Concerning the Roman 
community, he could say that their faith was spoken of in 
all the world (Rom 1:8). Thus the faith and love of the 


18 Cf. Deut 32:6; Jer 3:4-9; 31:9; Isa 63:16; Mai 1:6; 
2 : 10 . 

19 Cf. the invocation IX? cf. Willi Staerk, Alt - 

jiidische liturgische Gebete KIT 58 (Berlin: 2 1930), 27- 
29. For further examples cf. Schrenk, TND T 5, 
978-82; and Jeremias, Prayers , 15-29. 

20 Cf. Gerhard Kittel, TDN T 1,5-6. 

21 Concerning the Christological title Kyrios (xuptos), 
reference must be made to the latest, extensive in¬ 
vestigations: Siegfried Schulz, “Maranatha und 
Kyrios Jesus,” 53 (1962): 125-44; Werner 
Kramer, Christ , Lord , Son oj God , tr. Brian Hardy, 
SBT 50 (Naperville: Alec R. Allenson, 1966); Ferdi¬ 
nand Hahn, Titles oj Jesus in Christology, tr. Harold 
Knight and George Ogg (New York: World, 1969); 
Philip Vielhauer, “Ein Weg zur neutestamentli- 
chen Christologie? Priifung der Thesen Ferdinand 
Hahns,” EvTh 25 (1965): 24-72; reprinted in idem, 
Aujsatze zum Neuen Testament , Theologische Biicherei 
31 (Munchen: 1965), 141-98. 

22 There were several attempts made to assimilate deep 
with the usual reading, e. g., by adding the article 


rep (D* G Chrys) or by placing a kcu after deep (HAS 
pi vg). The word XpioroD (“of Christ”) is missing 
only in B 1739 and assuredly must be read here. 

23 Cf. the introductory greetings of the Pauline Letters 
and the opening praise, “Blessed be the God and 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ” (evXoyrjrbs 6 

Kal irarrip tov Kvpiov rfpuiv TijcroO Xpiorou 2 Cor 
1:3; Eph 1:3; 1 Petr 1:3; also Rom 15:6). 

24 For 7 rdproT€ cf. 1 Thess 1:2; 1 Cor 1:4; Rom 1:10; 
Phil 1:4; Phlm 4; 2 Thess 1:3. For Trpooevx&pwoi 
cf. 1 Thess 1:2 pvtlav Troiovpevoi to)v irpootv- 
X&V i)p£)V (mentioning you in our prayers). Cf. also 
Rom 1:9; Phil 1:3; Phlm 4; Eph 1:6. 

25 I.e., usually at the prescribed times of prayer: morn¬ 
ing, noon, and evening. Cf. Gunther Harder, Paulus 
und das Gebet , Neutestamentliche Forschung 10 (Gii- 
tersloh: 1936), 8-19. 

26 Instead of “for” (7T €pl), B D G * al have virep (cf. 
v. 9 “for you” uirtp upwv) in order to show more 
clearly that “for the benefit of” is meant. For the 
interchange of irepi and uir ep, cf. Blass-Debrunner, 
sec. 299,1. 
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community in Colossae are praised, and connected with 
this is a reference to hope. 27 

The triad of faith, love and hope is found repeatedly in 
the Pauline letters. 28 In 1 Thess it is connected with the 
three concepts of “work,” “labor,” and “steadfastness” 
(Ipyov, kStos, vtojiovt} 1 Thess 1:3) in order to de¬ 
scribe the life of the community in a comprehensive, sum¬ 
marizing way. 1 Thess 5:8 joins the triad with a quote 
from Isa 59:17, “put on the breastplate of faith and love, 
and for a helmet the hope of salvation” (evdvaafJLevoi 
Owpa/ca Tiarecjs Kal dyaTrjs Kal TrepiKe<f>a\aLav eX- 
wlSa <ro)TT)pias). The scriptural passage has only two 
objects, breastplate and helmet; if the three concepts of 
faith, hope and love are nevertheless brought into connec¬ 
tion with them, obviously this triad was already a fixed 
expression. Since Paul uses this formula in his earliest 
known letter, the thesis that this triad was first formed in 
his argumentation with the Corinthian enthusiasts is un¬ 
tenable. This thesis would have it that a fourfold Gnostic 
formula was transformed by Paul for polemical purposes 
into the triad of faith, hope and love. 29 Rather than alter¬ 
ing a gnostic formula, Paul placed a traditional early 
Christian triad at the close of the hymn of love in order to 


emphasize love as the greatest among the three (1 Cor 
13:13). 30 In this formula “faith” always holds first place, 
for faith is the source of a Christian life which demon¬ 
strates its capabilities in love and hope. The sequence and 
connection of these concepts with one another clearly in¬ 
dicate the genuinely Christian character of the triad. 

First mentioned is the “faith” of the community, which 
is described as the status of the believers, as is also done in 
Rom 1:8. The additional phrase “in Christ Jesus” (kv 
Xpurro) TrjtroD) does not refer to the content, but rather 
to the realm in which “faith” lives and acts. 31 Those bap¬ 
tized “into Christ” (els Xpiariv Rom 6:3) have been 
incorporated into the body of Christ (1 Cor 12:13). Thus 
they have been wrested from the power of sin, of the law, 
and of death, so as to live from now on “in Christ” ( ev 
XpiOTcS). They have been freed for a new life in obedi¬ 
ence to the Kyrios. 32 Just as they were made members of 
Christ’s body by the action of God, in faith they also 
appropriate salvation and persevere in it. Thus the words 
“faith in Christ Jesus” (tI<ttis ev XptorcJ} ’Irjaov) indi¬ 
cate not only the source but also the accomplishment of 
life under the dominion of the exalted Christ. 

Faith verifies itself in love as the “faith working through 


27 Cf. Eph 1:15 “because I have heard of your faith in 
the Lord Jesus and your love for all the saints” (d#co6- 
aas rijv ko6 ’ vpas tt'kjtw ev t$ Kvpio) ’lrfoov Kal 
rifv 6.y6.mjv rijv els travras tovs ay vovs ...), and 

v 18 “what is the hope to which he has called you” 
(tis kartv i ) l\irls rrj s k\t)<tcu)s a food). 

28 Cf. Richard Reitzenstein, Historia Monachorum und 
Historia Lausiaca, FRLANT 7 (Gottingen: 1916), 
100-02, 238-55; idem, “Die Formel ‘Glaube, Liebe, 
Hoffnung 1 bei Paulus,” NGG (1916): 367-416; ibid . 
(1917): 130-51; Adolf von Hamack, “Uber den Ur- 
sprung der Formel ‘Glaube, Liebe, Hoffnung’ ” in 
Ausder Friedens- und Kriegsarbeit (Giessen: 1916), 
3-18; A. Brieger, Die urchristliche Trias Glaube , Hoff¬ 
nung y Liebe Unpub. Diss. (Heidelberg: 1925); Elhel- 
bert Stauffer, TDNT 1, 710; Gunther Bomkanun, 
“The More Excellent Way (I Corinthians 13),” 

in Early Christian Experience , tr. by Paul L. Hammer 
(New York and Evanston: Harper & Row, 1970), 
186f; and also the commentaries on 1 Cor 13:13. 

29 Reitzenstein proposed that there was a four-part 
Gnostic sequence of “faith, knowledge, love, hope” 
(irians, yvuxris, tpo) s, cXirfs). Paul, accordingly, 
removed “knowledge” (yvCxrts) and replaced tpo>s 
with d yh.Tn\. For a critical discussion of Reitzen¬ 
stein, cf. especially von Hamack, “Uber den Ur- 
sprung,” and Walter Schmithals, Die Gnosis in Ko - 


rinth, FRLANT 66 (Gottingen: 2 1965), 135f. 

30 Besides the tri-partite formula, the connection of 
both faith and love (vLotls, &.y6.irri) is also custom¬ 
ary. Both describe the Christian status of the com¬ 
munities (1 Thess 3:6; Gal 5:6, 22; 2 Cor 8:7; Phlm 
5; 2 Thess 1:3; Eph 6:23). In addition, there are 
several passages where various other words are as¬ 
sociated with these two: “Steadfastness” (viropoVT} 

1 Tim 6:11; 2 Tim 3:10) or “peace” (elprfvrj 2 Tim 
2:22) or “purity” (a7ma 1 Tim 4:12). Quite often, 
however, “faith” and “hope” appear together (Col 
1:23; Tit l:lf; Heb 6:llf; 1 Pet 1:21). 

31 The words “in Christ Jesus” (ev XpiOTtJj T rjaov) 
are thus not connected to “your faith” (t^v irioT tv 
vfi&v) as though they were its object. The object of 
faith Paul usually places in the genetive (Gal 2:16, 
20; 3:22; Rom 3:22, 26; Phil 3:9) or else connects it 
by using “toward” (irphs Phlm 5) or “in” (els 

Col 2:5). 

32 Cf. above, p. 8 on 1:2. For literature consult ac¬ 
companying note. 

33 Cf. Ceslaus Spicq, Agape in the New Testament y trans. 
Marie Aquinas McN am ara and Mary Honoria 
Richter, vol. 2 (St. Louis: B. Herder, 1965), 243-45. 

34 The mss St al sy p assimilate the text to Eph 1:15, 
ri)y 6.y6.TTjv t1)v els irdvras tovs aylovs. 
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love” (irians Si kykirys kvepyovpivy Gal 5:6). 33 As 
Paul wrote to Philemon, ‘‘hearing of your love and of the 
faith which you have toward the Lord Jesus and of the 
love for all the saints” (d kovow <tov ttjv kyairyv Kai 
ttjv ttIgtiv fjv irpos t6v Kvpiov Kai rrjv kyLiryv 
els irkvras rous ayiovs Phlm 5), so here the report of 
the community’s active love stands beside that of their 
genuine faith (cf. Eph 1:15). Through love, Christians 
are to be servants of one another (Gal 5:13), and the 
word “all” before “saints” (irkvras ayiovs) accentuates 
the breadth of love. 34 No distinctions are made, for love 
enfolds all the saints as the “bond of perfection” (3:14 
avvbeapos tt)s reXeibryTOs) and is shared equally by all. 
■ 5 Faith bases itself on the unique, eternally valid 
Christ-event, and confesses its binding power; love is ac¬ 
tive in the present in that it is extended to all the saints. In 
a corresponding manner, hope is directed to the antici¬ 
pated consummation. 35 In this passage of Col, however, 
this third member of the triad does not follow in exact 
correspondence to the other two members. The words 
“for the sake of the hope” (5ia ttjv eXiriba) are only 
attached here in loose fashion, 36 so the reference to the 
“hope” (eXiris) is somewhat contrasted with the previous 
words, and this gives “hope” (eXiris) particular em¬ 
phasis. “Faith” and “love” are the hallmarks of the 
Christian life of the community, but “hope” refers to the 
content of the message which the community heard and 
accepted. This hope makes them capable of remaining 
firm in faith and of practicing love to all the saints. 37 

Paul connects hope most closely with faith. 38 It is not 
oriented toward that which is visible, because we do not 


hope for what we are able to see (Rom 8:24f). Rather, 
hope is based on faith, which trusts in God’s promises 
“in hope against hope” (Trap’ cXTrida 67r' eXiribi Rom 
4:18) and it does not disappoint because it is sure of God’s 
love (Rom 5:5). Faith provides a firm foundation for 
hope so that it strives forward and confidently awaits the 
fulfillment of what is anticipated. 39 Hope already shapes 
the present through the disposition of hoping, for “love 
hopes all things” (y bykiry . . . iravra eXiri^ei 1 Cor 
13:7), and Rom 12:12 exhorts to “rejoice in hope” (rfj 
eXiTibi x a ipovre s). This hoping is directed toward the 
goal ahead, the fulfillment and realization of the promises 
made by God. Thus in Rom 8:24f, hope can be under¬ 
stood as the content of hope as well as the disposition of 
the “hoping:” “For in this hope we are saved. Now hope 
that is seen is not hope, for who hopes for what he sees? 

But if we hope for what we do not see, we wait in pa¬ 
tience.” (rfj yap eXiribi e<r6)0yp,ev' eXiris b£ /3Xe7ro- 
pevy ovk eXiris' 6 yap ^Xeirei tis , tl Kai eX- 
7rtfet; el b£ 8 ov fiXeiropev eXiri$opev, bt* viropovys 
aire KbexbpeOa). 

In contrast to this understanding of hope as “hope by 
which something is hoped” (spes qua speratur ), the hope 
of Col may be described as “hope which is hoped for” 
(spes quae speratur). 40 Hope, understood as the content of 
hope, already lies prepared in the heavens. This manner 
of speaking takes up a common parlance, for “lies pre¬ 
pared” (d7r6/C6trat) was said of that for which one 
waited. 41 Thus in the Persian court it was customary to 
enter the names of deserving men in the official records 
so that royal thanks or the title of benefactor was, so to 


35 Cf. Lightfoot, ad loc. y who makes reference to Pol. 

Phil 3:3, ‘‘faith . . . which is the mother of us all, 
while hope follows after and love of God and Christ 
and neighbor goes before” (. . . TriartVy t/)tls kanv 
pyryp tt&vtqjv krraKoXovdovays rys cXttiSos, 

irpoay okays rys bykirys eis Oedv Kai Xpiardv Kai 
ete t 6 v irkyaiov). 

36 For this reason they cannot be immediately con¬ 
nected to the main verb (cf. Charles Masson, Uipitre 
de Saint Paul aux Colossiens y Commentaire du Nou¬ 
veau Testament 10 [Neuchatel and Paris: 1950], 

ad loc.y and the exegetes named in Masson, p. 90, 
n. 3) so as to explain the passage as J. A. Bengel ad 
loc . does “from [the greatness of the object of] hope 
it is evident how great a cause of thanksgiving there 
is for the gift of faith and love,” in Gnomon r ET ed. 
Andrew R. Fausset, tr. James Bryce, vol. 4 (Edin¬ 


burgh: T & T Clark, 1858), 157. Rather, the cause 
for thanks has already been given by the mention of 
the good report about life in the community (“be¬ 
cause we have heard” (d Kovaas 1:4). 

37 Percy, Problemc , 477f, has correctly contended that 
the consideration which holds that the hope of re¬ 
ward is the driving motive behind brotherly love, 
is quite beside the point. 

38 Cf. Rudolf Bultmann, TDNT2, 530-32. 

39 Cf. 1 Thess 4:13; 5:8; Gal 5:5; Rom 8:20; etc. 

40 Cf. Gunther Bornkamm, “Die Hoffnung im Kolos- 
serbrief—Zugleich ein Beitrag zur Frage der Echt- 
heit des Briefes,” Studien zum Neuen Testament und 
zur Patristiky Festschrift fur Erich Klos term arm, TU 77 
(Berlin: 1961), 56-64. 

41 Cf. Friedrich Pfister, “Zur Wendung d^rdKetrat poi 
6 rys htKaioavvys ore^a^os,” Z^W 15 (1914): 94- 
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speak, secured for them . 42 Following this custom, Hel¬ 
lenistic rulers had favors prepared for their loyal serv¬ 
ants . 43 This expression can also be used for describing the 
fate which the deity determines for man. That which is 
set for him will certainly overtake him, be it evil destined 
for him by fate , 44 the wrath of the gods upon those who 
live an immoral life , 45 or be it death, which takes all 
men . 46 The victor in a contest can shout with joy that the 
victory prize of a crown is prepared for him (2 Tim 
4 : 8); 47 so also Christians are given the promise that all 
that is contained in their hope is kept for them in the 
proper place. This place is the heavens, which signifies 
that the precious inheritance is kept in readiness with 
God, with the exalted Christ . 40 The hope of the Christian 
community is indeed directed toward nothing other than 
its Lord, who is enthroned at God’s right hand (3:1) and 
is himself the “hope of glory” (eXiris rrjs 86&s 1 :27). 

This hope is the gospel’s content (1:23). Admittedly this 
precious content of hope is above, and still hidden from 
men’s view, but it shall be revealed “when Christ is re¬ 
vealed” ( Stclv 6 Xpiaros 0 a vepcodjj 4:3). 

The believers’ thinking and searching, therefore, is 
directed toward that which is above (3:1). This shifts the 


concept of “hope” from a temporal-eschatological orien¬ 
tation to one which has spatial characteristics. In Col, 
then, hope rather than love is praised as the greatest 
among the triad of faith, love and hope. For this reason, 
hope can simply be described as the content of the good 
news as such; faith and love have their ground in this 
content . 49 

The community has already heard of the heavenly 
hope and all that is involved in it (cf. 1:23), for the phrase 
“heard before” (irpo-rjKOvaaTe) refers to the beginning 
which Epaphras made by his preaching and teaching 
(cf. l:7f). The community received the gospel (ebay- 
yt\iov) in a “word” (X 670 S) that consisted of fixed 
traditional formulas (cf. 1 Cor 15:3-5; Rom 1 :3f ). 50 
This “word” is described as “the word of truth” (XA 70 S 
rrjs bXrjdelas). “Word of truth” is what God has spoken 
and revealed to men. Thus the psalmist pleads “take not 
the word of truth ... out of my mouth” (Ps 119:43). The 
introduction to the instruction in the commandments of 
God states “And now, my children, hearken to the words 
of truth in order to work righteousness” (icai vvp iucov- 
<ra r€, rcKva pov, \6yovs dX^ctas, tov iroielv 
Kaioffvvrjp Test. Gad. 3:1). The same phrase is used for 


96; Friedrich Buchsel, TDNT 3, 655; Dibelius- 
Greeven, ad loc.; Martin Dibelius and Hans Con- 
zelmann, The Pastoral Epistles y Hermeneia (Phila¬ 
delphia: Fortress Press, 1972), for 2 Tim 4:8; Bauer, 
s.v. 

42 Cf. Pfister, “Zur Wendung,” 94. 

43 Cf. the inscription of Antiochus 1 of Commagene: 

“.. . but the priests shall take care of them, and the 
kings, officials and all private persons shall stand by 
them, since the favor of the gods and heroes will be 
laid up [as a reward] for their piety.” Trans, from 
Frederick Clifton Grant, Hellenistic Religions: The 
Age oj Syncretism (New York: The Liberal Arts Press, 
1953), 24; text in Ditt. Or. 383,186-91: dXX’ 'eiripe- 
XetaOuxrav ptv abrwy tepees, errapvyeTwaay 8£ 
jSaatXets re Kal apxovrts iSuarai re 7ra[v]res’ ols 
AiroKetaerat Tap a dewy xat ifpwwy xdpts eucre- 
pclas. 

44 Cf. lamblichus, De mysteriis 8,7 “the evils prepared 
by fate” (ra dxd r?}s eipappkvrjs dToxetpepa k<lk&.) 
[Trans.]. 

45 Cf. Wilcken, Ptol. 1,144, 47, “Wrath is prepared by 
the gods for those not choosing to live according to 
the highest good.” (’ATdxetrat 7 dp xapa 9e[£>]v 
pjjvts rots pif Kara rd fiekTiadov Trp[oai]povpkyois 
f yv) [Trans.]. 

46 Cf. Epigr. Grate. 416,6 “knowing that for all mortal 


men it is appointed to die” (etdajs 8tl iraai fipOTOis 
rd Oavdiv dTdxetrat); also 4 Mace 8:11 “before you 
[is] death” (6.iro0avdiv dT^Ketrat) and Heb 9:27 “it 
is appointed for men to die once” (dTOKCtrat rots 
di'flpcoTois aira£ 6.7rodavdiv). — dTOxetrat can 
also indicate that which is given to a person as some¬ 
thing which must be done: cf. Lucian, De Syr. dea 51 
“The young man to whom Fortune has given this 
adversity ...” (d veaviijs, drtrdde dTO«arat). 

Cf. Hans Dieter Betz, Lukian und das Neue Testament: 
Religionsgeschichiliche und pardnetische Parallelen t TU 
76 (Berlin: 1961), 78. 

47 Cf. also 2 Macc 12:45 “But if he was looking to the 
splendid reward that is laid up for those who fall 
asleep in godliness . . .” (efr’ epfi\€ircjv rots per’ 
evatpelas Kotpwpkvots xdXXtcrroy hiroKeipevov 
XO-pt<TTi)pvov). 

48 In Eph 1:18, “hope” appears alongside “inherit¬ 
ance” (kXijpovop ta). Cf. also 1 Petr 1:4 “an inher¬ 
itance . . . kept in heaven for you” (nXijpovopLav .. . 
TeTijprjpevrjV h ov pay ols ets dpas). According to 
Jewish hope, the treasure in heaven is the precious 
good which awaits the pious. Cf. 4 Ezra 7:14; 2 Bar 
14:12; 24:1, etc. 

49 Cf. Borakamm, “Die Hoffnung,” 64. 
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enjoining men to appropriate divine understanding, 
“Hear the word of truth and receive the knowledge of 
the Highest” ( Od. Sol. 8 : 8 ). The good news is expressed in 
the “word of truth” (Xi 70 S dXTjfletas Eph 1:13), in the 
“word of God” (X 670 S tov Btov 1 Cor 14:36), 51 in the 
“word of the Lord” (X 670 S tov Kvpiov 1 Thess 1: 8 ; 

2 Thess 3:2), in “the message of reconciliation” (X 670 S 
rfjs KaTa\\ay7}s 2 Cor 5:19) and in “the word of life” 
(X 670 S fooTjs Phil 2:16). In Col 3:16 it is the “word of 
Christ” (X 670 S tov XpiCTod) which shapes the life of 
the community. The “truth” (dX^cta) of the word is 
perceived in the hearing and obedient acceptance of the 
word . 52 This word of truth is offered only by the apos¬ 
tolic proclamation. Thus Polycarp reminds the Philip- 
pians of the “wisdom of the blessed and glorious Paul, 
who when he was among you in the presence of the men 
of that time, taught accurately and steadfastly the word 
of truth, and also when he was absent wrote letters to 
you ...” (<ro<£ta tov paKapiov /cat kv86£ov IlauXou, 
os ytvbpevos kv vplv /card irpSauTrov tup rdrc av- 
Bpuirup kdida&p a/cpt/3cos /cat /3c/3atcos top Trcpt aXy- 
Beias \6yov ) 5s /cat cutup vp'ip kypayf/cp € 7 rtaroXds 
Pol. Phil. 3:2). The gospel which Paul set forth in word 


and writing contains the correct teaching, to which the 
communities should adhere and on which they can rely. 

■ 6 This “word of truth of the gospel” (X 670 S rfjs 
dX^fletas tov ebayyeXiov) also came to the Colossian 
community and, remaining there , 53 it gained its sure 
place in their lives . 54 However, not only did this word 
come to Colossae, but it was proclaimed in all places. The 
reference to the catholic character of the message, as 
added by the “just as” (/caftos), is also found in the in¬ 
troductory thanksgivings of other Pauline letters . 55 Paul 
greets the community in Corinth with the words “with all 
those who in every place call upon the name of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, both their Lord and ours” (cvv iracnv rots 
€7rt/caXoupc^ots to 8vopa tov Kvpiov ijpuv T 7}<tov 
Xpiarov kv ttclvtI t6ttu avruv /cat ijpuv 1 Cor 1 : 2 ), and 
he praises the communities in Thessalonica and Rome 
that their faith is known to all . 56 The gospel is bearing 
fruit in all the world; its growth is unfolding . 57 

The participles “bearing fruit and growing” (/cap- 
TTO<t>opovpcvov /cat av£ap6pevop), se which are in ap¬ 
position to “the gospel ,” 59 characterize the power of the 
gospel. In the Old Testament, “to bear fruit and to grow” 
(n^ 7 | n*) 9 ) is commonly used as a combination, but it is 


50 Coneming evayytXtov, cf. Gerhard Friedrich, 
TDNT 2,707-36. 

51 For X5yos hXrjdeLas also see 2 Cor 6:7; 2 Tim 2:15; 
Jas 1:18. ForX<? 70 S tov deov also see 2 Cor 2:17; 

4:2; Rom 9:6; Phil 1:14; Col 1:25, etc. 

52 Cf. Rom 10:14; Acts 2:37; 13:7, 44; 19:10; 1 John 
2:7; etc. For aXijdeta cf. Rudolf Bultmann, TDNT 
1, 243f. 

53 For “be present among” (TrapetFai cts) cf. “be 
present with” (Traptlvai irpds) in Gal 4:18, 20; 

Acts 12:20. 

54 For “which is present among you” ( tov irapovTOs els 
upas), cf. the explanation of John Chrysostom, ad 
loc. “he means, it did not come and go away, but 
that it remained and was there.” [Trans, from 
NPNF 13,259]. (06 irapeyeveTOy Ka * air&rnj, 
4XX’ 2p*ive Kal 1 <ttlv €*«?). 

55 However, one can hardly say that a “just as” (xa- 
Bws) clause “belongs to the set style of one of the 
thanksgiving-patterns which can be ascertained in 
Paul’s writings” (Dibelius-Greeven, p. 6 , against 
Schubert, Pauline Thanksgivings , pp. 31,46). For a 
comparison with similar “just as” phrases in the 
Pauline corpus cf. Percy, Probleme, 243-45. 

56 1 Thess l: 8 f; Rom 1:8 and cf. 2 Thess l:3f. Cf. also 
1 Thess 2:14; the community in Thessalonica expe¬ 
rienced persecution from their own countrymen, 


“as they (the Jewish Christians in Palestine) did 
from the Jews” (xa0ws xai avTol inr6 tcjv 'Iou- 
SaUov). In 2 Thess 3:1 the community is urged to 
pray “that the word of the Lord may speed on and 
triumph, as it did among you” (tpa 6 X 070 S tov 
K vpiov TpexV Ka ' L fiofdfijrai xa0u>s nai irpos upas). 
Cf. Percy, Probleme , 51. Synagogue inscriptions fre¬ 
quently have a greeting of peace, which is for this 
place and all places in Israel (HIH DIpD^ Ol^EP *rv 
moipD *?1Dm). Cf. Samuel Klein, Jiidisch- 
Paldstinisehes Corpus Inscriptionum (Wien: 1920), Nos. 
6 und 8; and Hans Lietzmann and Werner Georg 
Kiimmel, An die Korinther Ij //, HNT 9 (Tubingen: 
5 1969), ad 1 Cor 1:1-3. 

57 Col does not speak here of the “faith”, i.e. the situa¬ 
tion of faith in the community; but, pointing to the 
spread of the gospel, the author chooses a more ob¬ 
jective formulation. 

58 The words “and growing” (xai av£av6pevov) are 
not in the Imperial (£) text, which attempts to 
shorten the expression. 

59 Following Lohmeyer and Dibelius-Greeven, ad loc. 
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never used in a figurative sense. In the LXX, the divine 
command for the creation is “grow and be multiplied.” 60 
The figurative use of “bearing fruit” is expressed in the 
words niT§ nlpy (produce fruit), 61 which was translated 
into Greek by Kaprroffropeiv . The middle form of this 
verb 62 used in this verse is replaced in v 10 by the more 
common active form, although no difference in meaning 
exists. The Christians should conduct their lives “bearing 
fruit and growing.” 63 In Judaism the law was recognized 
as having power to produce fruit and thus lead to glory, 64 
but the Christian community confesses that the gospel 
bears fruit and grows. 65 According to 1 Cor 3:7f, God 
grants the growth so that “the word of God increases” 

(8 X6yos tov deov rjv^avev Acts 6:7; 12:24; 19:20) 
and faith flourishes (2 Cor 10:15). 66 In the spreading and 
unfolding of the gospel it is not the person of the mes¬ 
senger, not his skillful manner of presenting the word 
which plays the decisive role. Rather, it is God himself 
who is at work in that he fills the whole world with the 
sound of the good news. 67 

The Christians in Colossae have shared in this world¬ 
wide action of God’s word since the day when they first 
heard the gospel. The train of thought is brought back 
from the world-wide aspect of the proclamation to the 
beginning of the community by means of a second “just 
as” (Kad&s) clause. This beginning was already men¬ 
tioned in v 5 and now the “heard before” (rrporjKOV- 
(rare) is continued with the “you heard” (rjKovo’a.Te). 

The reference to the time, “from the day” (d</>’ 17 s i )pe- 
pas) t 6B indicates when the community was incorpo¬ 
rated into the growth of the gospel which spreads itself 


throughout the whole world: This happened when they 
responded in faith to the proclamation of God’s act of 
grace. The concept of “gospel” (evayyekiov v 5) is 
taken up in the words “the grace of God” (t^v X&pw 
tov deov). The divine demonstration of grace occurred 
in the Christ-event, so it is true that “you know the grace 
of our Lord Jesus Christ,... who for your sake became 
poor that by his poverty you might become rich” (yivdj- 
UKere yap rrjv xapiv tov Kvpiov vp&v ’Irjaov Xpi- 
c ttov , ds 8i 9 vpas krzT&x ev(r * v ) vpets Tfj eKeivov 

irTWX e ' L Q' rrXovTrj(rrjTe 2 Cor 8:9). All this is then con¬ 
tingent upon not accepting the grace of God in vain (pif 
els Kevov Trfv x^P LV T °v deov 8e£aadai 2 Cor 6:1). 

The sole content of the gospel is this munificent “grace” 
(xdpis) of God; both concepts can thus be brought 
together in the phrase “the gospel of the grace of God” 
(evayyeXiov Trjs x^ptros tov deov Acts 20:24). 

By the phrase “grace of God” (xdpis tov deov) a 
connection is made to the reference to the gospel in v 5; 
therefore “in truth” (ev dXrjdeiq,) is not to be understood 
as an adverb (i.e., truly), but rather as a reference to the 
previous description of the gospel. Thus “in truth” ( ev 
dXrjdeiq.) corresponds to “in the word of truth” (ev to) 
Trjs dXrjdeias v 5), and signifies that the com¬ 
munity understood the word presented to them as the 
truth. 69 The “truth of God” (6.Xr)de ia tov deov , Rom 
1:18, 25; 3:7; 15:8) has made the apostle its servant so 
that he confesses “For we cannot do anything against the 
truth, but only for the truth” (ov yap 8vv6.pedd tl /card 
Trjs aXydeias aXXa vrrkp Trjs &.Xrjdeias 2 Cor 13:8). 

The gospel, presented “in the word of truth” (ev 


60 In LXX Gen 1:22, 28. Cf. also Gen 8:17; 9:1, 7; 

Jer 3:16; 23:3. 

61 Cf. Billerbeck 3, 625. It is used for the producing of 
sin, e.g., b Qid 40a. 

62 Cf. Bauer, s.v. Several other verbs can appear on 
occasion in their middle voice instead of the expected 
active: cf. Blass-Debrunner, sec. 316. 

63 For further examples of Kaprro<i>opeiv t “to bear fruit 
(i.e. of the believers),” cf. below p. 29 on 1:10. 

64 Cf. 4 Ezra 9:31 “Today I sow my law in you and it 
shall bring forth fruit in you and you shall gain ever¬ 
lasting glory.” Cf. also 4 Ezra 3:20. 

65 Cf. John Chrysostom, adloc.> “ ‘Bearing fruit* in 
works. ‘Increasing* by the accession of many, by 
becoming firmer; for plants then begin to thicken 
when they have become firm.” (Kapiro<f)opovpevov 
£id ra 2pya, ab£av6ptvov 7roXXous ?rapaXap- 


r<p paXXov <7Tijpff€(T0a4, Kai yap ev rots 
<t>VTois rbre irvKva yLvcrat, 8rav (mjptxO§ rd 
4>vt6v) (Trans, from NPNF 13]. 

66 About “to grow** (alf(dveiv) in Col, cf. also below, 
on 1:10; 2:19. 

67 Cf. also Pol. Phil. 1:2 “Your firmly rooted faith, 

which was famous in past years, still flourishes and 
bears fruit unto our Lord Jesus Christ” (if ^e^cua 
r^s 7rfoT€a>s vpu>v fiL£a f d px&tvv xarayyeX- 

\opkvr) xp8vo3V, pexpt vvv 8iapkvei teal Kapirofopel 
els t6v Kvpiov vpwv T rjaovv XpiarSv). 

68 Concerning the phrase “from the day” (d <f>* 
pas), cf. 1:9 and Matt 22:46 “from that day” (d7r' 
kKelvrfs rrjs ijpepas); Acts 20:18 “from the first day 
from which” [Trans.] (dird rrp6)rris ifpepas d <t>' i$s); 
Matt 24:38 “until the day” (&XP* iipkpas). Also 
cf.Lk 1:20; 17:27; Acts 1:2. 
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6.\r\6tla s 2 Cor 6:7), is proclaimed as the truth which is 
correctly understood only when it is conceived as God’s 
generous mercy (Gal 2:5,14, 21). To deny this message is 
to “have fallen away from grace” (Gal 5:4 ttjs x&P lt °s 
If in these passages “truth” means the only 
appropriate consequence which is to be drawn from the 
gospel, then the term “truth” thereby acquires the mean¬ 
ing of correct teaching and correct faith. 70 This meaning 
is developing specifically in a situation where a need 
exists to ward off false teaching, against which the true 
proclamation must be expounded. 71 

In line with the introductory thanksgiving, Paul again 
admonishes the community to seek correct understand¬ 
ing. 72 This concerns the “knowledge of all that is good” 
(iTiyvuxris Travros ay a Bov Phlm 6) or the “knowl¬ 
edge” (c7rt'YPco0’is) and “discernment so that you may 
approve what is excellent” (atadijais €ts t 6 SoKLjia- 
£eiv vpas ra 8ia<t>epovTa Phil 1:9f). 73 In these pas¬ 
sages, “understanding” is related to “discernment” and 
the probing of things which a Christian ought to do and 
leave undone. Accordingly in Col, the content of the 
gospel is said to be the object of “understanding” (€7Tt- 
yivu xtkhv). The “word of truth” (cf. 2 Cor 6:7; Col 1:5; 
Eph 1:13) is opposed to all perversion of the truth, and 
must be clearly distinguished from all that is counterfeit. 
This association of “knowledge” and “truth” assumes 
considerably greater importance in the later New Testa¬ 


ment writings. Very frequently, they employ the phrase 
“to come to the knowledge of the truth” as the equiva¬ 
lent of “to become a Christian.” 74 Preservation of the 
“knowledge of the truth” (iTriyvoxTLS aXydeias) char¬ 
acterized the Christian. 75 The false teachers and all who 
listen to them have turned away from the truth and have 
lost the right way (1 Tim 6:5; 2 Tim 2:18; 4:4; Tit 1:14). 

Col repeatedly emphasizes the correct knowledge and 
thus indicates to the community how it can unmask and 
fend off false teaching. The community knows well what 
the “word of truth” is (1:5); it had gained the correct 
knowledge when it accepted the truth (1:6). This includes 
the knowledge of God’s will (1:9f) and thus obligates the 
community to actualize this “knowledge” in obedient 
activity. It is necessary to hold fast to the “knowledge of 
the mystery of God” (iTrLyvuxris tov pvarripiov rod 
deov 2:2), and that means to be continually aware that 
in Christ “are hid all the treasures of wisdom and knowl¬ 
edge” (tt6.vt€s oi drjaavpol rijs <ro<f>ias Kal yvcoaecos 
&tt6kpv4>ol 2:3). The concept of “knowledge” reappears 
in the exhortations (3:10) in order to make the point clear 
that correct understanding should become visible in the 
conduct of the new man’s life. The beginning which was 
made when the community understood “the grace of 
God in truth” (rrjv X&P LV T °v 0*°v iXrfieiq.) also 
determines the way which it should follow unerringly. 

■ 7 A third “just as” (nadus) phrase 76 indicates how 


69 Cf. Dibelius-Greeven, ad loc . They point to the com¬ 
parable passage Epict. Diss, 1.4.3If, “(to discover) 
the truth” (rifv AXifflciav [eupelp]) is taken up again 
by “(to show) the truth touching happiness” (rifv 

AX^fleiap riiv wept evhaipovlas [5et£e«']). 

70 Cf. Rudolf Bultmann, TDNT 1, 243f. 

71 Cf. 1 Tim 6:5; 2 Tim 2:18; 3:8; 4:4; Tit 1:14. Also 
compare the language usages in the Qumran writ¬ 
ings. The community had withdrawn from the 
world of falsehood and committed itself to undi¬ 
vided obedience to the law of God. The doers of the 
law are “Men of Truth” (nD«n ’0JK 1 Qp Hab 
VII, 10; cf. also 1 QH XI, 11; XIV, 2) who have 
willingly shown that they will stand for God’s truth 
WDK 1 ? D’3“Un 1 QS 1,11; V, 10). They have gained 
knowledge (jn% nyi) of the truth (1 QS IX, 17; 

1 QH VI, 12; IX, 10; X, 29; XI, 7; 1 QHfl, 9) and 
demonstrate this by loyal observance of the Torah. 

72 Cf. Gttnther Bomkamm, “Faith and Reason in 
Paul,” in Early Christian Experience , 29-46. For the 
Jewish background of the concept of understanding 
(brtytPijHrKtur-eTlyvoHTis), cf. below p. 25 con¬ 


cerning 1:9. 

73 Cf. Martin Dibelius, “'EttIyvoxtis AXVtelas,” in 
Neutestamentliche Studienfur Georg Heinrici, Unter- 
suchungen zum Neuen Testament 6 (Leipzig: 1914), 
176-89; reprinted in idem y Aufsdtze 2,1-13, esp. p. 4. 

74 Examples in 1 Tim 2:4; 2 Tim 3:7; also 1 Tim 4:3; 

2 Tim 2:25; Tit 1:1; Heb 10:26; 2 John 1. 

75 Cf. Dibelius, Aufsdtze 2, p. 2 “And so eTrlyvouris a 
flefas (knowledge of the truth) means Christian 
knowledge which originates from correct teaching 
and which has effect in life.” Cf. also Rudolf Bult¬ 
mann, TDNT 1, 706-07. 

76 The insertion of a Kat ($ pi) afterxaflws assimilates to 
other passages using Kadujs kolI (1 Thess 4:1; Rom 
1:13; Col 3:13). 


this hearing and knowing came about: Epaphras brought 
the good news to Colossae, and the community learned 
the gospel from him. Usually Paul describes the accep¬ 
tance of the gospel as “hearing,” “obeying,” or “believ¬ 
ing,” and it is seldom characterized as “learning.” In 
Rom 16:17 it is “teaching” (didaxv) what is “learned” 

(fjLavdbvHv), 11 in 1 Cor 4:6 it is the correct interpreta¬ 
tion of the scriptures (cf. also 1 Cor 14:31, 35), in Phil 4:9 
it is instruction in the tradition. 70 In the Pastorals the 
“learning” that is concerned with false teaching and 
leads to empty knowledge (1 Tim 5:13; 2 Tim 3:6f) is 
contrasted with correct learning, linked with “sound 
teaching” (vytalvovaa didaaKaXia ). 19 If, in Col, the 
community is reminded of what they learned from Ep¬ 
aphras, it is being bound to the instruction in the correct 
doctrine which it has received and should maintain. 

The name of Epaphras 80 vouches for the fact that the 
community has been instructed in the true faith. As a 
disciple and helper of the apostle, he has also shared his 
imprisonment (cf. Phlm 23: “my fellow prisoner” 6 avv- 
i uxp>cl\wt6s pov) and is now present with him. Despite 
physical separation, Epaphras knows that he is very 
closely bound to the community (4:12f). 81 Even though 
Paul himself did not organize the community, it can be 
assured that the true apostolic gospel was proclaimed to 
them. Epaphras is expressly legitimized by Paul as an 
authorized missionary since it is confirmed that he is a 
servant of Christ who participates in the same work as the 
apostle (cf. 4:12). 82 Servants are chosen by God and 
predestined for his service. “Servant of God” is a title of 
honor in the Old Testament—given to Abraham (Ps 


105:42), Moses (Ps 105:26; 2 Kings 18:12; Dan 9:11), 
Joshua (Jos 24:29; Jud 2:8), David (2 Sam 7:5; Ps 89:4, 
21) and other great religious figures. 83 The prophets are 
also God’s servants 04 to whom he has revealed his mys¬ 
teries. 8 s Whom God has made his servant may not de¬ 
clare his own thoughts and opinions, but must faithfully 
repeat the message entrusted to him. Thus the apostle of 
Jesus Christ is a “servant of Christ Jesus” (AoOXos Xpi- 
arov ’Irjaov Gal 1:10, Rom 1:1; Phil 1:1). 86 Epaphras 
is called “beloved fellow servant” (d.yaTnjrds avvdov- 
Xos); this is not only the expression of the apostle’s un¬ 
divided confidence, but also the confirmation of the 
official commission which he has received. 07 As a repre¬ 
sentative of the apostle he is authorized for his office and 
by the authority given to him, he guarantees the genuine 
transmission of the apostolic gospel. 88 

In addition to the title “fellow servant” (avvdovXos) 
there is also that of “faithful minister of Christ” (ttiotAs 
3l6.kovos rov Xpiarov) , 89 Just as the apostle is a “min¬ 
ister of Christ” (dianovos Xpiarov 2 Cor 11:23; cf. 

Eph 3:7), his co-workers in the communities are also 
instruments of God, mere ministers “through whom you 
have believed” (5i' 2)V iTriarevaare 1 Cor 3:5; cf. 2 Cor 
6:4). Thus Timothy is a minister of God (1 Thess 3:2; 

1 Tim 4:6) as well as Tychicus, a “minister in the Lord” 
(dt&KOVOs kv Kvptif) Col 4:7; Eph 6:21). Epaphras, then, 
is also called a “minister of Christ” and as such he has 
met the highest requirement which can be set for a min¬ 
ister, for he has shown himself to be completely faithful 
(cf. 1 Cor 4:2, 17). This confirmation of reliability (cf. 
Col 4:7, 9; Eph 6:1; 1 Pet 5:12) is all the more important 


77 Cf. Karl Heinrich Rengstorf, TDNT 4, 406-12. 

7B Alongside “to learn” {pavQdvtiv) t the terms “to 
receive” (irapaXapfidveLv) and “to hear” (Ako&€ tv) 
are used. 

79 a. 2 Tim 3:14; Tit 3:14; also cf. 1 Tim 2:11; 5:4, 

13. 

BO The name ’Eira4>paff is a shortened form of ’Eira- 
<t>po6tTos (cf. Blass-Debrunner, sec. 125.1) and is 
used elsewhere. Cf. CIG 1.268.7; 2.1820.1; 1963.1; 
2248.4; andDitt. Syll. 3.1112.26; 1243.34; also cf. 
Bauer, s.v. 

81 Epaphras probably came from Colossae, cf. 4:12 
“who is one of you” (6 vpCiv). 

82 Concerning the use of “servant” in Paul *9 writings, 
cf. Karl Heinrich Rengstorf, TDNT 2, 270-79; Ger¬ 
hard Sass, “Zur Bedeutung von SoOXoj bei Paulus,” 
ZNW 40 (1941): 24^32. 


83 Cf. Ps 105:26 “He 9ent Moses his servant , and Aaron 
whom he had chosen .” 

84 For the prophets, cf. Am 3:7; 1 QS I, 3; 1 Qp Hab 
11,9; VII, 5; etc. 

85 Ape 1:1; 10:7; 11:18; etc. 

86 Cf. Rengstorf, TDNT 2, 277. 

87 The term “fellow servant” (<r&p5ouXos) appears 
again only in 4:7 and nowhere else in the Pauline 
letters. 

88 Cf. Theodoret, ad loc> “He gave him much praise, 
marking him as a beloved fellow servant and faith¬ 
ful minister of Christ, so that by it he might be more 
worthy of greater respect.” [Trans.] (iroXXots 5^ a6- 
t6v kfcbpiatv eyKuplois, dyamjrdv kclI <ri)v8ov\av 
Kal mardv tov Xp«7ToO Stdtcovov AtroxaXecras, 

tva a&roTs irXtLovos aldovs d^iwrepos ykvt\rai). 

89 Cf. Hermann Wolfgang Beyer, TDNT 2, 89. 
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since Paul himself has been unable to visit the commu¬ 
nities. Rather, by means of his disciples—who are likewise 
faithful ministers of Christ and trustworthy messengers 
of the gospel—the apostle has, so to speak, worked among 
them. Consequently the train of thought as well as the 
weight of textual witnesses make the reading “on our 
behalf” preferable. 90 Epaphras is the apostle’s author¬ 
ized representative in Colossae, who has worked and will 
work in the community in the apostle’s stead. 

■ 8 Epaphras has brought to the apostle news about the 
life and conduct of the community. He reports, as it 
were, to the apostle to the Gentiles who is also responsible 
for Colossae. 91 What he has to report is hinted at in the 
words “your love in the Spirit” (ttiv vjjl&v b.yfaM\v tv 
wvevjiaTi). The love which is active in the entire 


community marks all of its conduct. Its whole life is filled 
with this love which is generated by the Spirit, and it 
enables it to aid all the saints (cf. v 4). 92 This “love in 
the Spirit” (by farrj tv irvtvfxaTL) also determines the 
community’s relation with the apostle, for it has heard 
his word and is assured of his prayers for it. 

This further reference to the happy state of the com¬ 
munity completes the arc which describes the train of 
thought in the thanksgiving. The good report which was 
made concerning the life of the Christians also has future 
implications, in the form of obligations. The community 
will continue to be active in faith and love, it will set its 
sights toward that which hope has prepared in heaven, 
and unfalteringly will hold to the apostolic gospel as it 
was received at the beginning. 


90 For “on our behalf” (ifictp ifpxbv) the witnesses are 
p 46 NBAD*G Ambst. The other reading, “on your 
behalf” (C'P 33 $ lat sy, virtp upaw)> gives the sen¬ 
tence a different meaning: Epaphras remains with 
Paul (cf. 4:12) and represents the community in his 
support of the imprisoned apostle. The alteration 
from “on our behalf” (far^p ripuiv) to “on your be¬ 
half” (uWp upco?) is perhaps due to the influence 

of 4:12 (utt^p vp&v). 

91 The phrase “made known” (8r)\ovv) as in 1 Cor 
1:11 “For it has been reported to me by Chloe’s 
people ..(c£tjXw07j y Ap pot Trepi vp&v, A6c\0ot 
pou, inr 3 t&v X\6tjs). 

92 The words “in the Spirit” indicate the means by 


which the “love” receives its strength; cf. Rom 
15:30 “by the love of the Spirit” (5ia rrjs ayairqs 
to 0 Tryeftparos) and Gal 5:22 “But the fruit of the 
Spirit is love” (6 6^ KCipirds tov TTV^vparbs kartv 
6.y6.irq). In the Pauline letters are many preposi¬ 
tional attributives which are post-positional and 
without articles (cf. Blass-Debrunner, sec. 272. 
[Trans.]). Cf. Percy, Probleme, 54—61. The concept 
“spirit” (ttv€ Dpa) is seldom used in Col and then 
only in formal expressions. It occurs once more in 
2:5; cf. furthermore “spiritual” (TrvevpaTucbs) in 
1:9 and 3:16. 
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Intercession 


9 Therefore, from the day we heard of it we 

are also not ceasing to pray for you and 
to ask that you may be filled with the 
knowledge of his will in all wisdom and 
insight worked by the Spirit, 10/ to 
conduct lives worthy of the Lord, to¬ 
ward all good pleasure that you bear 
fruit in every good work and grow 
through the knowledge of God, 11/ 
[being] strengthened with all power 
according to the might of his glory for 
all endurance and patience. 


The intercession is closely connected with the preceding 
thanksgiving. 1 The phrase of v 3, “we thank ... always 
when we pray for you” (evxo.pLO'TOvpep ... iraPTOTe 
irepi vp&p Trpoaevxbpepoi) is connected to v 9 by the 
words “therefore ... we have not ceased to pray for you” 
(5ta tovto /cat rjpels ... ov iravbpeQa virep vpQp irpo- 
crevxbpepoi). Beyond this, several words and phrases 
which were used in the thanksgiving reappear in vss 9-11: 
9 “from the day”—v 6 “from the day” 
a(f>’ ffs ijpepas — a4>’ fjs ijpepas 
9 “we heard”—v 4 “we heard” 

rjKovaapev—aKovaavTes 

9 “the knowledge”—v 6 “understood” 
ttjp tiriyvoMTiv—eireypune 

10 “bearingfruit... and growing”—v 6 “bearing 
fruit and growing” 

KapTro<t>opovvTes Kai av^avbpevoi — Kapiro<f)opov- 
pevov Kai av^avbpevov 

10 (cf. v 9) “in the knowledge”—v 6 “understood” 
tjj eTiyvoxTei—eireyvoiTe 
In both sections “all” (or other translations of 7ras) 
serves to emphasize the concepts it modifies: 

4 “the love which you have for all the saints” 
ttjp ayamjp fjv ex^e TtavTas rous ayiovs 
6 “in the whole world” 
ep Tvavri tw Kbapcp 


9 “in all wisdom and insight worked by the Spirit” 
ep 7rdcrfl aocfriq. Kai avveaei irpevpaTLKjj 

10 “jully pleasing to him in all good works” 

els iraaap ape<TKeiap f ep irapri epyco ayaOQ 

11 “with all power ... for all endurance and patience” 
ep iraaji dvpapei els iraaap vTropoprjv Kai pa - 
Kpodvpiap 

The resumption of these phrases and concepts clearly in¬ 
dicates that the thanksgiving and intercession are closely 
connected. 2 

Following the main verb, “we have not ceased to pray” 
(ov iravbpeda ... irpoaevxbpepoi v 9) there is a ipa- 
clause which gives the intent of the prayer, “that you 
may be filled,” (iVa 7rX7;pco^T€). Then an infinitive 
construction of purpose (“to conduct lives” 7T€pi7ra- 
r^crat) is added with the participles “bearing fruit... 
growing ... being strengthened” (KapTrocfropovPTes 
Kai av^apbpepoi .. . bvpapovpepoi v 10). Loosely joined 
to this is the participial phrase “giving thanks” (v 12 
cuxaptaroOvTCs), which then introduces the invitation 
to the hymn which the community should begin to sing. 

■ 9 The word “therefore” (5ta tovto) makes an in¬ 
ferential connection and carries forward the train of 
thought. Paul often uses the particle /cat (and) with the 
sense of “also” or “then,” 3 and in this case it belongs 
to the verb. 4 There is no particular emphasis in the “we” 
(ripels), for it merely expresses the identity of those who 


1 Concerning the connection of thanksgiving and in¬ 
tercession in the Pauline letters, cf. above pp. 12f. 

2 Cf. Schubert, Pauline Thanksgivings , 89, “Col 1:9—12 

is, structurally speaking, the Iva -clause of the Colos> 
sian thanksgiving and is very explicitly paraenet- 
ical.” 

Cf. 1 Thess 2:13 “for this reason we also t hank ” 
[Trans.] (Kai 5ta tovto Kai hnets ebxa-pWTOvpev) 


and Rom 3:7 “why then am I still being condemned 
as a sinner?” [Trans.] (rt 2rt Khyoi ws apapTOiXds 
Kpivopat). Cf. Lietzmann, Romer , p. 46; and also 1 
Thess 3:5; 2 Cor 6:1; Rom 5:3; 8:11, 24; 9:24; 13:6; 
15:14,19; Eph 1:15 etc. 

4 Cf. Dibelius-Greeven, ad loc. 
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are thanking and praying. 5 Ever since the apostle has 
heard reports about the community they have been 
closely bound to each other. 6 * He has been making con¬ 
stant and earnest prayers for them, similar to 1 Thess 1:2; 
2:13; Rom 1:9; and Eph 1:15. This is also indicated by 
the use of both “to pray” {irpovtvxbixtvoi) and “to ask” 
(aiTOVfJLevoi). 7 This prayer is made to God with great 
intensity so that he may grant it. 8 

The intent of the prayer is what appears in the Iva- 
clause, 9 and only God can effect 10 the fulfillment of this 
request. 11 The life of the community should be com¬ 
pletely shaped by the gifts which God provides (cf. Rom 
15:13f). 12 The “knowledge” (tTrLyvcoaLs) for which 
the community intercedes is not that of higher worlds, 
but rather concerns the “will of God” (deXrj/JLa 6eov). 

The will of God demands an obedience that is visible in 
one’s actions. This view of “knowledge” (e'lriyvwo'is) 
is determined by Jewish presuppositions, 13 such as have 
been clearly developed in the writings of the Qumran 
community. 14 God, without whose will nothing takes 
place, teaches all understanding (1 QS XI, 17f; III, 15). 
He reveals what is hidden and makes his mysteries 
known (1 Qp Hab XI, 1; 1 QS V, 11; 1 QH IV, 27; 


etc.). The will of God is made known to the members of 
the covenant community in the covenant, i.e., the legal 
statutes given by God (1 QS III, 1; VIII, 9f). This 
knowledge includes the obligation to do the will of God 
(1 QS I, 5; IX, 13; etc.) and to conduct one’s life ac¬ 
cording to the will of God. 15 Some of the gifts which are 
granted to those who lead their lives under the direction 
of the Spirit of Truth are “understanding” (^dp), “in¬ 
telligence” (nrn), and “mighty wisdom” (mnanosn) 
in 1 QS IV, 3. These three appear in the prayer in Col 
as “knowledge” {eTriyvw(ris), “wisdom” ( aotpia ), and 
“insight” (< Tvvecis ). Wisdom and understanding were 
regarded by the Qumran community as gifts of God 
which were received through the spirit (cf. njn nn 1 QS 
IV, 4; 1 Q Sb V, 25). He who prays praises God as the 
“God of understanding” (mjnn *?«) and says “And I, 
gifted with understanding, I have known Thee, O my 
God, by the Spirit which Thou hast given to me” (1 QH 
XII, Ilf). 16 “Thou hast favored me, Thy servant, with 
the Spirit of Knowledge” (1 QH XIV, 25njn nn:). 17 
Corresponding to this view of understanding as a gift 
from God is that of the Christian community, for they 
count “wisdom” (aotpia) and “insight” (avveais) 


5 Thus it is not emphatic, “we, too” as Lohmeyer, 
ad loc. t has it. 

6 Eph 1:15f su mm arizes the statements of Col 1:4f 
and 9: “For this reason, because I have heard of 
your faith in the Lord Jesus and your love toward 
all the saints, I do not cease to give thanks for you, 
remembering you in my prayers . . .” (5ia rouro 
Kaycj, cLKOvvas ri)v k ad' vpas tt’ujtiv tv tw Kvp’up 
Tij(7o0 Kal tt)v 6.y6.m)v rfy tis irdvras rob s aytous, 
ob nabopai tbxa-pwT&v virip bp&v pvtlav 

TTOLQVptVOS tTTl T&V 7 TpOGtVX&V POV). 

1 The middle voice of the verb alrtiadai (to ask) 
appears in only one other place in the Pauline cor¬ 
pus, Eph 3:20. The active form alrtiv is used in 
1 Cor 1:22 for the Jews’ demand for signs. Cf. also 
Eph 3:13. If the words Kal airobptvot in the mss. 

B and K are deleted, the text is assimilated to the 
usual expression: irpoatvxdptvot (to pray) by it¬ 
self. 

8 Cf. Mk 11:24 “Therefore I tell you, whatever you 
ask in prayer, believe that you receive it, and you 
will.” (“TrAyra 6<ra tt poatbxwQe teal alrtiadt, m- 
artbert 6 tl eXd/ 3 crc, Kal larai vplv). 

9 The word tva (that) often appears after a verb of 
requesting; cf. Blass-Debrunner, sec. 392, lc. 

10 The passive form tt \r)po)drjTt (that you be filled) 

paraphrases the name of God: “may God fill you.” 


Cf. Gerhard Delling, TDNT 6, 291. 

11 Cf. Phil 1:9 “ And it is my prayer that your love may 
abound more and more, with knowledge and all 
discernment, ... v 11: filled with the fruits of right¬ 
eousness which come through Jesus Christ . . .” (k<u 
touto irpoatvxopai, iva ij ayairrj vp£>v ert jxaXAop 
Kai paWov irtpiaaevy tv tTriyv&crti Kai Trdajj 
aLadijati ... v. 11 TrtTr\i}po)ptvot Kapirov SiKato- 
avvijs to 5ta 'lyaov XptcroO). 

12 For the use of the accusative with the passive, cf. 
Blass-Debrunner, sec. 159, 1. Cf. 1 Cor 12:13“we . .. 
were made to drink of one Spirit” (Up 7 tv tv pa. ctto- 
rladijptv ). 

13 Correctly noted by Lohmeyer, ad loc. 

14 Cf. Eduard Lohse, “Christologie und Ethik im Ko- 
losserbrief” in Apophoreta y Festschrift fur Ernst Haen - 
efun, BZNW 30 (Berlin: 1964), 167; also W. D. 
Davies, “ ‘Knowledge’ in the Dead Sea Scrolls and 
Matthew 11:25-30,” HTR 46 (1953): 113-139, re¬ 
printed in Christian Origins and Judaism (Philadel¬ 
phia: Westminster, 1962), 119-144. 

15 E.g., 1 QS V, 10; III, 9, 20; VIII, 18, 21; IX, 6, 

8f, 19; 1 Q Sb I, 2; V, 22; 1 QH IV, 21, 24; VI, 6; 
XVII, 24. 

16 The Hebrew text: nna n^njIT 'rDPD 

'3 nnra 

17 This statement relates directly to the OT view (cf. 
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as God’s gifts, brought by the Spirit. 18 

Similarly, in the instruction of primitive Christianity, 
understanding of the will of God is always connected with 
the command to follow God’s will and to do it. The 
servant “who knew his master’s will but did not make 
ready or act according to his will” will receive a severe 
beating ( yvovs to OeX^pa rod Kvpiov avTov /cat pi] 
eTOLfiaaas fj 7 roLijaas i rpos to OeXyp a a vtov Lk 12 :47). 
Only those who do the will of the Father who is in heaven 
will enter into the kingdom of God (Mt 7:21). 19 The Jew 
is reminded “you know his will” (yivaxTicets to deXrjpa 
Rom 2:18), and Paul asks this in order to ask what the 
Jew’s situation is regarding obedience to the command¬ 
ments recognized as God’s will. The Christian com¬ 
munity, however, is told “understand what the will of the 
Lord is” (avvieTt tl to OeXrjpa tov Kvpiov Eph 5:17). 
Whoever does the will of God shall receive the fulfillment 
of the promise (Heb 10:36; cf. 13:21). “But he who does 
the will of God abides for ever” (6 de tolcov to deXrjpa 
tov 0eoO pevei eis tov al&va 1 Jn 2:17). 20 

Since the intent of this prayer of intercession is that the 
community be filled with the understanding of God’s 
will, the train of thought moves toward exhortation. 21 
The correct understanding of God’s demonstration of his 
grace, as this is proclaimed in the gospel (cf. 1:6; 2:2), 
is also understanding of his will which binds one to his 
commandments and directs the conduct of the believers 
(cf. 3:10). God’s will is understood through probing 
(Rom 12:2), leads to sanctification (1 Thess 4:3), and is 
praised with thanksgiving (1 Thess 5:18). Not only 
“knowledge” (€7rt7^oj(ns), but also “wisdom” (<ro<£ta) 


and “insight” (avveais) are characterized by this prac¬ 
tical orientation and are thus opposed to a speculative 
view of “wisdom.” “Wisdom” and “insight” are linked 
frequently, not only in the tradition of the Old Testament 
and Judaism, 22 but also in Greco-Roman philosophy. 23 
Aristotle regarded “wisdom or intelligence and pru¬ 
dence” as the highest virtues (dpeTai) of the human 
intellect (ao<l>iav pev tcai avvtviv kcu <t>p6v7}aiv Eth. 

Nic. 1,13, p. 1103a). Wisdom (aoifria) is the perfect 
form of knowledge (Eth. Nic. 6,11, p. 1141a). 24 Intel¬ 
ligence (crvvecns) however, is subordinate to prudence 
( <t>p6vyj(TLS ), because in distinction from prudence, 
intelligence can only judge, but it cannot command (Eth. 
Nic. 6,11, p. 1143a). 25 Among the Stoics, wisdom was 
defined as the “knowledge of the affairs of both the gods 
and men.” (eTn<TT7)pr] deiaiv re /cat &y0pco7reuoy irpay- 
paTcov) . 26 In striving after knowledge, man attempts 
to comprehend in a knowledgeable way the interrelated¬ 
ness of the entire universe. Col, however, clearly does 
not presuppose the view developed by Hellenistic phi¬ 
losophy. Instead, it follows the tradition of the Old 
Testament and Judaism, joining wisdom and insight with 
the understanding of the will of God. The believer has 
received a rich measure of insight (2:2), i.e., the “knowl¬ 
edge of God’s mystery, Christ” (eTiyvwais tov pv- 
(TTripiov tov 0eo0, XpiaTOV ), in whom all the treasures 
of “wisdom” (< TO<t>ia ) and “knowledge” (yvuxris) are 
hidden (2:2f). This wisdom is distinguished from every¬ 
thing that only has the “appearance of wisdom” (2:23 
\6yov (TO<t>ias)y and those who are filled with it have the 
obligation henceforth to “conduct yourselves wisely” 


Lohmeyer, ad loc.) wherein wisdom and understand¬ 
ing are gifts of the Spirit; cf. Ex 31:3: Bazaleel is 
filled with “the Spirit of God” Jin), i.e., 

“with wisdom and with intelligence and with knowl¬ 
edge” (nyi ?\ n9?ji}). in the LXX this is 

irvtvpa Oeiov aortas /cat avvk(reojs Kal km orijpfjs, 
(“with the divine Spirit of wisdom, and of insight, 
and of understanding” [Trans.]). Cf. also Ex 35:31, 
35; Deut 34:9; Isa 29:14 (= 1 Cor 1:19); 1 Chr 
22:12; 2 Chr l:10f; Job 12:13; Dan 1:17; Sir 39:6, 

9f; Isa 11:2 where Jin =irvevp a aortas 

fcal cwtcews (“Spirit of wisdom and insight”; 
[Trans.]). 

18 Contra Lohmeyer, ad /oc., who states, “by means of a 
single word .. . Paul has ‘Christianized’ the matter: 
the wisdom is also ‘Spirit-given’.” (Translator’s 
note: the German “geistgegeben” refers to the Greek 
Tveuparucfj.) 


19 Cf.Jn 4:14; 7:17; 9:31; Acts 13:22. 

20 Further examples appear in Gottlob Schrenk, 
TDNT 3,57-59. 

21 Cf. Schubert, Pauline Thanksgivings , 89, “All Pauline 
thanksgivings have either explicitly or implicitly 
paraenetic function.” 

22 Cf. above p. 25, n. 17. Also, cf. Deut 4:6; Dan 
2:20; Bar 3:23. In like manner, the adjectives 
“wise” (<r<xf>6s) and “understanding” (<7 vverSs) are 
often used together; cf. LXX Deut 1:13,15; 1 Kg 
16:18; Isa 3:3; 19:11; 29:14; Jer 4:22; Hos 14:10; 
Eccl 9:11; Dan 1:4; and, in the NT, Mt 11:25, par.; 
etc. 

23 Cf. Lightfoot, ad loc. 

24 Cf. Ulrich Wilckens, TWNT1, 471f. 

25 Cf. Hans Conzelmann, TWNT1 , 877. 

26 For examples, cf. Wilckens, TWNT 7,473. 
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{kv <ro<j>iq Trepncarelre 4:5). 

Since “wisdom” and “insight” are so intimately con¬ 
nected, the preceding “all” {Traajf) and the following 
“worked by the Spirit” ( Trvev/JLaTuefj ) are also to be 
joined to these two terms. 27 Wisdom and insight are not 
virtues which man could achieve by his own ability; 28 
rather, they are granted by God as gifts of the Spirit. 29 
For this reason the request is made of God that he grant 
this gift in full measure; this gift is basically different from 
all “earthly wisdom” {ao<f>ia aapKucr) 2 Cor 1:12) or 
the “wisdom of men” (cro(f>ia avdpcowwv 1 Cor 2:5,13) 
or the “wisdom of this world” (1 Cor 2:6). Thus the 
phrasing “in all wisdom and insight worked by the Spirit” 
{kv iraaj} aocpiq Kal avvkae i 7 rvevpaTiKjj). Wisdom 
and insight should, however, unfold in a comprehensive 
sort of activity: “in all good works” (1:10 kv iravTi epyep 
ayadQ). 

■ 10 This correct understanding actualizes itself in the 
fulfillment of the right conduct of life. 30 In Greek, the 
word “to conduct a life” (7r€pt7rar^crat) 31 is an infini¬ 
tive of purpose, and corresponds to the Hebrew -"]^nnn 
, 32 As the teaching of the Qumran community ex¬ 
presses it, the conduct of a person’s life can proceed in the 
obstinacy of a guilty heart and lead to evil events (1 QS 
I, 6f; II, 14, 26; etc.). However, man should not be 
led by the spirit of perversity to travel that path; rather, 
he should be led by the spirit of truth (1 QS III, 18f) 
that he “may live perfectly before him in accordance with 
all that has been revealed” (1 QS I, 8f; cf. also II, 2; 

III, 9, 20f; etc.). 33 When he does this he will be “walk¬ 
ing in the way of His delight” (1 QS V, 10 q^ininm 


inma). Thus, as one who has freely pledged himself, he 
will “cling to all His commandments according to His 
will” (1 QS V, 1 inx-fc ms), “to do the will of God” 

(1 QS IX, 13 yim n« mpy^). Consequently he will 
no longer act according to what seems to be good to him 
(CD III, 12 mm n« V'* mpy 1 ?); rather, nothing will 
be pleasing to him except what is also pleasing to God (1 
QS IX, 24 yiDrv pm nVin). 

This passage states that the Christian should lead a life 
that is “fully pleasing” {eis waaav kpkvKeiav). The 
Greek word hpecnctLa usually signifies the behavior by 
which one seeks to gain favor, and thus most often is used 
with a negative connotation. 34 But this word can also 
be used in the positive sense of the recognition from so¬ 
ciety or God which one receives regarding his behavior. 35 
This word was used repeatedly in Hellenistic Judaism to 
mean what was “well pleasing to God.” Thus Philo 
writes that the Levites left their parents, children, broth¬ 
ers and all other mortal kin “for the sake of being well 
pleasing to God” ( eveKa apeaKtias Beov Fug. 88). “Those 
who are minded to live with God for their standard and 
for the good pleasure of Him who truly is ...” [Trans.] 
will despise carnal pleasures {Spec. Leg. 1.176 Kara deov 
Kal irpos ttjv rod 6 vto)s ovtos apkaKtiav). True rela¬ 
tion and friendship are recognized by only one sure sign, 
the effort to please God {rj 7rpos deov apkaKeia Spec. 

Leg . 1.317). The first man is described as a “citizen of the 
world” {KoapoTroXiTTjs) and “he earnestly endeavored 
in all his words and actions to please the Father and 
King” {Tr&vTa Kal Xkyeiv Kal Tparreiv k<nrov5a£ev 
els apkaKeiav Tovirarpos Kal fiaai\ko)s Op. Mund. 


27 Cf. Abbott, ad loc. 

28 Cf. Eduard Schweizer, TDNT 6, 437, n. 704. Cf. 
Col 1:8 “your love in the Spirit” (tt)f vpdiv ayairqv 
kv TvebpaT t). The word irvevpa appears again in 
Col only in 2:5, and TrvevpaTLKbs only in 3:16. 

29 Concerning the Jewish background of this formula¬ 
tion, cf. above, p. 25. 

30 The concept “understanding” (kirlyvaHTLs) from 
v 9 is taken up again at the end of v 10, “through 
the knowledge of God” (rj kTnyvuaei tov deov). 
The texts and 1611 al place the preposition kv 
before this word, and the Imperial text clearly en¬ 
deavors to smooth this over by changing it to els 

t ifv kirLyvuatv to 0 deov (for the knowledge of God). 
But this destroys the sense of the statement, for un¬ 
derstanding is not the goal of growth, but rather, 
genuine growth is made possible by understanding. 

31 The Koine text adds vpas (you) for clarification. 


i.e., “to conduct your lives.” Cf. 1 Thess 4:1, tA ttws 
6et upas Tcepiicareiv (how you ought to live) and 
Eph 4:17, itpas Trepura.Te'LV (you [must] live). 

32 Cf. Blass-Debrunner, sec. 392. 

33 Numerous phrases which sound similar could be 
added: “walk in the way of Thy truth” (1 QH IV, 
21, 24; VI, 6f); “walk before Thee” (1 QH VII, 
14); “walk in all that Thou lovest” (1 QH XVII, 
24); “walk according to the command of the law” 
(CD XIX, 4). Cf. also 1 QS VIII, 18, 21; IX, 6, 

8f, 19; 1 Q Sb I, 2; V, 22; CD I, 20; etc.). 

34 Cf. Werner Foerster, TDNT 1, 456; Bauer, s. v. 

35 Cf. Inscr. Prune 113.73 “for the pleasing of the pop¬ 
ulace” (trans.) ( irp6s rijv els t6 7rXtj[0os] Ape- 

< TKetav ); and P. Oxy. IV.729.24 “they shall irri¬ 
gate . . . to the satisfaction of Serapion” ( Trotf)(TOV- 
rat robs woTtapovs ... TTpds tiLpe<TKi[av] tov 2apa- 
ttUmjvos). 
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144). 36 Where the meaning of kpevKeia is clearly indi¬ 
cated by the context, Philo uses this word for divine 
pleasure without further explanation. God demands of 
the soul that it tread every path that will please him 
(5ta 7 raow levai t&v els apeaneiav obCSv Spec. Leg . 

1.300). Of course, the motivations which lead men to 
please God are of many different sorts: “For however dif¬ 
ferent are the characters which produce in them the 
impulses to do my pleasure” (ot TpSiroi 8ia<f>£pov<Tiv } 
a 0’ TOLodvraL t as 7rpos apeanetav oppas Abr. 130). 

Col uses the short expression “fully pleasing” (els 
Tvaaav apeaneiav) to modify the phrase “conduct your 
lives” (irepLirarijaai), but it does not state who is to 
be the one to acknowledge such well pleasing conduct. 37 
Thus several questions must be raised: was a secular 
expression taken into Christian speech? 38 Is the reference 
to the good pleasure of the community chosen by God? 39 
Or is it not rather a reference to the good pleasure of 
God? 40 The latter meaning, which places God as the sole 
judge of human conduct, is not only supported by the 
context, but is suggested above all by a comparison with 
the sentences previously cited from the writings of the 
Qumran community. No human tribunal may pass judg¬ 
ment on the conduct of the community; this is for God 
alone to do. Just as the pious Jew is intent on conducting 
his life in accordance with God’s will and on finding 
God’s “good pleasure” or “favor” (]i2C"i), so it is with the 
conduct of the community: their only goal is to please 
God. 41 Since this applies to all areas of life, the words 
are “toward all good pleasure” (els iraaav apeaneiav), 42 
for everything depends on pleasing God (cf. deep a pea at 


Rom 8:8) or to be pleasing to him (cf. ebkpeoTOi abrco 
elvai 2 Cor 5:8). Or Paul can say that one should think 
“how to please the Lord” tcjs bptajf Tip Kvpicp 1 Cor 
7:32) or “how one must live and please God” (tujs 
8e I. . .irepncaTeiv nal kpeoKeiv tQ deep 1 Thess 4:1). 

This description of the conduct of the Christian life 
closely follows the Jewish conceptions already known at 
the time, but this traditional world of thought was given a 
clearly Christian orientation by the words “worthy of 
the Lord” (d£ious tov KVpiov). Paul often describes the 
life conduct of the Christians by a closer characterization 
of the verb TrepnraTeiv: 43 “conduct your lives by the 
Spirit” (irvevpaTi TcepncareXre Gal 5:16); “in us, who 
conduct ourselves not according to the flesh but according 
to the Spirit” (iipiv rots pij tear a akpn a TrepnraTOvaw 
aXXa /card irvevpa. Rom 8:4); “we live by faith” (<5ta 
iriarecjs irepLirarovpev 2 Cor 5:7); “let everyone lead 
the life ... in which God has called him” (ticaaTOV cos 
KeKXrjKev 6 deb s, ourcos 7T€pi7rar€trco 1 Cor 7:17); 

“to lead a life worthy of God” (els to irepnraTrjaat 
vpas dittos tov deov 1 Thess 2:12); and “let your man¬ 
ner of life be worthy of the gospel of Christ” (d£tcos tov 
evayyeXiov tov Xptorou iroXtTeveade Phil 1:27). 44 
The phrase “worthy of the Lord” (dficos tov KVpiov) 
does not only demand behavior that is worthy and suit¬ 
able; it binds the conduct of the Christian to undivided 
obedience to the Kyrios. He is the Lord over all powers 
and principalities, he has received dominion over all 
things, and he is the Lord over his own, so that they can 
conduct themselves “worthy of the Lord” only if they 
follow the summons given in 2:6, “as therefore you re- 


36 Cf. also Spec. Leg. 1, 297 “for the pleasure of God” 
[Trans.] {irpbs b.pk<JK*iav Beov)\ and Congr. 80 “for 
honor and pleasure of God” (trans.) {Beov TLpfjs 
Kal bpeaKcia s tvtKa). 

37 Cf. Foerster, TDNT1 , 456 “ ‘to every kind of pleas¬ 
ing attitude’; towards whom is not clearly specified.” 

38 Cf. Dibelius-Greeven, ad loc.> with reference to Phil 
4:8. 

39 Cf. Lohmeyer, ad loc. 

40 Cf. Theodoret, ad loc. “so that you may accomplish 
all the things that are pleasing to God” [Trans.] 

{Xva irbyra ra hpktJKOVTa Tip Beep diairp&TTrjiT&e). 

41 In the texts from Qumran, the suffix makes it clear 

that God’s “good pleasure” is meant. In 

Greek the suffix can be absent and the word can still 
have the same meaning. Cf. 1 QH IV, 32f '13 

(sons of His good pleasure) = Lk 2:14 6.vBpa)Troi ev- 


doKias (men of good pleasure [Trans.]). Also, cf. 1 
Cor 16:22 K1"1D (Our Lord, come !) = Rev 22:20 

2pXOU KVpit 'IijtroO (Come, Lord Jesus). 

42 The noun 6.pt<TK€ia is a hapaxlegomenon in the 
NT, but the verb hpeanew appears several times. 

43 Cf. Heinrich Seesemann, TDNT 5, 944f. 

44 Cf. also Eph 4:1 “to lead a life worthy of the calling” 
(Afu»)s TrepnraTrjaai ri}s xXijaetos). 

45 Both participles KapiroipopovvTes nai abfcavSpevoi 
(bearing fruit and growing) are in the nominative 
case instead of the accusative which is actually de¬ 
manded by connecting them to the verb irept'/ra- 
Trja at. The participial expressions, therefore, follow 
rather independently. Knox’s assumption that this 
pair of Greek words was a slogan of the false teach¬ 
ers against whom this letter was written, remains an 
unproven supposition. Cf. Wilfred Lawrence Knox, 
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ceived Christ Jesus the Lord, so conduct yourselves in 
him” (ws ovv 7rapcXd^crc tov XpiOTOv 'hjoovv t6v 
K vpiov , kv avrw 7rcpt7rarcTrc). 

The images of bearing fruit and growing were used to 
illustrate the increase of the gospel in all the world (1:6); 
now these images 45 are applied to the conduct of the 
believers. 46 If the good news has been accepted in that it 
is recognized to be the truth (1:6), then this knowledge 
(cf. 1:9) leads to the growth and maturing of the fruit. 47 
Thus the words rfj kmyvoxjti tov 0coD do not indicate 
growth “in the knowledge of God” but rather by what 
means the growth is produced: “through the knowledge 
of God.” The bearing of fruit and increasing which are 
effected by the knowledge of God, however, become 
visible “in every good work” (kv ttclvtI epyco ayaBcp).* 9 

The demand for good works appears regularly in 
Jewish exhortatory material. Thus, in the opening of the 
Qumran Community Rule y the admonition which is to guide 
the pious ones in all their life conduct states that the sons 
of light should “abstain from all evil” but “cling to all 
good works” (1 QS I, 4f). Paul, too, says that faith is 
active (Gal 5:6) and that all men, but especially those of 
the household of faith, should be the recipients of good 
works (Gal 6:10 and 2 Cor 9:8). Civil authorities are 
not the only ones who pay attention to what citizens do, 
and approve good works (Rom 13:3). God himself in¬ 
quires concerning actions when he judges, and on this 


basis he will passjudgment (Rom 2:7-10; 2 Cor 5:10; 
etc.). Yet men’s deeds can never open the way to salva¬ 
tion, for Paul is adamant that “a man is justified by faith 
apart from the works of the law” (Rom 3:28). Without 
any mention of the relation between faith and works, 49 
Col states the admonition that is so much a part of com¬ 
mon Christian exhortation: the community should 
manifest its growth and maturation through good works. 
The words “in every” (iravTi) again underscore the 
point that this demand extends to all actions and dealings 
of the Christian. 50 

The exhortations in the deutero-Pauline letters con¬ 
tinue to put stress on the demand for good works. We are 
God’s “workmanship, created in Christ Jesus for good 
works which God prepared beforehand that we should 
walk in them” (iroLrjpa, KTiodevres kv XpiorQ 'Irjoov 
€7 ri epyois ayadoiSy ols irpoTjToipaotv 6 Beds tva kv 
avrols TT€pnraTr)<TO)p.€v Eph 2:10). Right conduct of 
life and good works go hand in hand. False teachers are 
unmasked when their actions are considered, for they are 
“unfit for any good deed” (7rpos Tav ipyov ayaBov 
abbuLpOL Tit 1:16). The proclaimer is therefore charged 
to remind the community continuously “to be ready for 
every good work” (7rpos irav kpyov ayaBov kroijuovs 
elvat Tit 3:1). This is important, for by good works even 
faith is now recognized (1 Tim 2:10; 5:10; 2 Tim 2:21; 
3:17; etc.). Col takes up this common demand. If, during 


St. Paul and the Church of the Gentiles (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1939), 149, n. 5; 156f. 

46 Cf. the parable about the four kinds of soil. The seed 
that fell on good soil “brought forth fruit, growing 
up and increasing” [Trans.] (c6t$ou Kapirdv avafial - 
vovTa Kai av£av6peva Mk 4:8 and par.). The 
explanation of the parable applies this; these are the 
ones who “hear the word, accept it and bear fruit” 
(oiTives imobovaw t6v \oyov Kai irapadexovTat Kai 
KapTroefropovaw Mk 4:20 and par.). 

47 For the comparison of “bearing fruit” ( KapTCO^o- 
pelv) with the conduct of the believers, cf. Rom 7:14, 
“in order that we may bear fruit to God” (tva Kap- 
Trofoprjoupev tid deep). For that of “growing” (au- 
£Ay€cr0(u),cf. 2 Cor 10:15,“ as your faith increases” 
(ab^avopevijs tt/s 7rtOT«ijy vp&v); Eph 4:15 “v*e 
are to grow up in every way into him” (av^rfaajpev 
els aMv rairAvra); 1 Pt 2:2 “that by it (i.e., pure 
spiritual milk) you may grow up to salvation” ( Iva 
ev alrrQ aufadyTe els (TOJT^plav); 2 Pt 3:18 “But 
grow in the grace and knowledge of our Lord and 
Savior Jesus Christ” (a6£ hvere 81 ev x^ptTt Kai 


yv<j)<ret tov Kvpiov ij/iwy Kai <toj rrjpos T rjaov Xpt- 

(JTOV). 

48 Since “bearing fruit and growing” ( Kapiro<f>opovvTes 
Kai av£av6pevoi) form a pair of concepts, these 
verbs also connect “through the knowledge of God” 
(t fj eiriyvoiaei tov 6eov) with “in every good work” 
(ev iravTi epyo) aya8&), though Dibelius-Greeven 
ad loc . take this differently. The growth comes about 
through the understanding, and produces good 
works. Cf. Abbott, Lohmeyer, ad loc.\ and Percy, 
Probleme , 123, n. 93. 

49 Cf. the letter of James, whose collection of exhorta¬ 
tory sayings is guided by the theme that “faith” 
(ttIotis) without “works” (kpya) is “dead” (vcfcpi), 
as seen in Jas 2:17, 26. Cf. Eduard Lohse, “Glaube 
und Werke— zur Theologie des Jakobusbriefes,” 
%NW 48 (1957): 1-22. 

50 Cf. also 2 Cor 9:8 “that you . . . may provide in 
abundance for every good work” ( tva . . . 7repttr- 
aebr)Te els irav tpyov 6.ya66v) ; and 2 Thess 2:17 
“establish them in every good work and word” 
(oTtjplfat ev iravTi tpyq Kai \6yy aya$$). 
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their pagan days, the Colossians expressed their hostility 
toward God by “doing evil deeds” (fo rots IpyoiS rots 
irovrjpols 1:21; cf. 3:7), they should now manifest their 
knowledge of the truth “in all good works” (kv ttclvtI 
tpycp byajBco). Whatever the Christians may do “in 
word or in deed” (kv Xbyco kv kpycp), everything 
should be done “in the name of the Lord Jesus, giving 
thanks to God the Father through him” (TT&VTa kv 
bvbpaTi Kvpiov 'Irjaov, eixapcarodvres tco deco irarpl 
Sc* avrov 3:17). 

■ 11 In order to be able to maintain this life conduct 
worthy of the Lord, the community is to be strengthened 
and filled with the power of God. This reference to the 
might of divine glory which strengthens the life of the 
believers again employs Jewish expressions. 51 Those 
praying in the Qumran community are aware that God’s 
“power” (mua) supports them, and they confess “the 
rock of my steps is the truth of God and His might is the 
support of my right hand” (1 QS XI, 4f). Only by the 
Spirit of God is the conduct of the children of men made 
perfect, “that all His creatures might know the might 
of His power , and the abundance of His mercies toward all 
the sons of His grace” (unimmsn 1 QH IV, 31-33). 

The “might of God” (Vk mm) assists the warriors in the 
struggle against the hosts of Belial, so that they hold the 
field and win the battle. S2 Supported by God’s power 
(1 QS XI, 19f; 1 QH XVIII, 8; etc.), the pious man is 
certain that God reveals his glory and power, that by 
the judgment over the wicked he is glorified and shows 
his power in the pious man in the presence of the sons 
of men (1 QH II, 24 f). Thus God is praised with the 


words “it is in Thy purpose to do mightily (imn^) and 
to establish all things for Thy glory” (roTQ3^ 1 QH 
XVIII, 22). At Qumran the community’s praise of God 
rose to this height of elaborate description which cir- 
cumloquated his sublimity: “Summit of Glory and 
Almighty Eternal Majesty” (1 QS X, 12). S3 

The admonishing intercession of Col takes up such 
fulsome expressions of God’s praise by praying: may 
God’s might (bvvapLis) strengthen (Swapovv) 54 the 
community. In this way the power of his glory will dem¬ 
onstrate itself, ss for God remains true to himself and acts 
in agreement with (/card) the demonstration of his 
power and glory he has already made. 56 The words 
“power” and “glory” (/cpdros, 8b£ a) often appear in 
doxologies together, used to praise God: “to him belong 
glory and power for ever and ever.” (<L karcv rj 8b£a 
Kal to Kpb.Tos eis tovs aicovas tcov ai&vcov). 51 

God’s mighty power should strengthen the community 
“for all endurance and patience” (eis Tra<rav viropoviiv 
Kal paKpodvpiav) . The word “endurance” (viropovrj) 
signifies the kind of perseverance which is to be proven in 
battle by holding the position one has taken against all 
enemy attacks. 58 By this “endurance” it will become 
evident whether the Christian is able to hold out and 
stand firm. 59 “Endurance” also persists in “good works” 
(epyov byaObv Rom 2:7), and it produces “character” 
(boKipiTj Rom 5:4). It also perseveres through suffering 
(2 Cor 1:6) and maintains unwaveringly the certain hope 
of the fulfillment of the divine promises (Rom 8:25; 15:4). 
Thus the “endurance” of the community should prove 
a steadfast power of resistance in every respect (7racra). 60 


51 Cf. Lohse, “ Christologie und Ethik167. 

52 Cf. 1 QM 1,11,14; III, 5, 8; IV, 4,12; VI, 2, 6; 
etc. 

53 The Hebrew textismKDn^ mi331 113D on 

o^y. 

54 The verb bvvapovv “to strengthen” is used else¬ 
where in the NT only in Heb 11:34 and Eph 6:10 
v.L The form evSvvapovv appears in Rom 4:20; 

Phil 4:13; Eph 6:10; 1 Tim 1:12; 2 Tim 2:1; 4:17. 

55 Cf. the intercession of Eph l:18f “what is the im¬ 
measurable greatness of his power in us who believe, 
according to the working of his great might” (tL t 6 
birepfiaWov peyedos ttjs 5vv6.peu)s abrov els 7)/ias 
tous TTiaTebovTas Kara, rifv kvkpyetav tov kp&tovs 
rijs Icrxbos abrov). 

56 Cf. Lk 1:51 “He has shown strength with his arm” 
(kroirjaev Kphros kv fipaxlov t abrov). 


57 Cf. 1 Pt4:ll and 1 Pt 5:11; Jude25; Rev 1:6; 5:13. 
In the NT upbros is never used for human power, 
and is not used by Paul elsewhere, although it occurs 
in the deutero-Pauline letters, e.g., Eph 1:19; 6:10; 

1 Tim 6:18. 

58 Cf. the concept IDyD which can designate the per¬ 
severance of the faithful, according to the Qumran 
texts: 1 QH II, 22; XI, 13; XVI, 13; etc. 

59 Cf. Lk 8:15 “and (they) bring forth fruit with pa¬ 
tience” (jtai Kapwo<f>opovaiv kv biropovjj). 

60 Cf. Friedrich Hauck, TDNT 4, 586-88. 

61 The words and paKpodvpta stand for God’s 

patience which does not give way to his anger (Ex 
34:6f; Num 14:18; etc.) as well as for the human 
virtue which should correspond to divine forbear¬ 
ance, Eccl 7:8ff. Cf. Johannes Horst, TDNT 4, 376- 
79. 
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“Endurance” refers to defence against all opposition 
from without, and thus ‘‘patience” ( fACLKpodvplcL ) is 
directed toward the relationship with one’s fellowmen. It 
means the deep breath which enables one to wait pa¬ 
tiently. 61 Paul reckons “patience” ( paKpodvpLa ) as one 
of the fruits of the Spirit (Gal 5:22), praises love for its 
“being patient” (paKpodvfJLetv 1 Cor 13:4), and urges 
the community “be patient with them all” ( patcpodv - 
ptiTt Tpos irbvras 1 Thess 5:14). 62 The Christians are 
summoned to “put on ... patience” (kvbi)(JQ.<jdt ... 
paKpodvfxiav Col 3:12) and thus are reminded that pa¬ 
tience springs from the divine source of power which also 
enables them to er.uure. Thus the words “endurance” 
and “patience” together are the sure sign of the loyal 
Christian, for he is not swayed from his hope by any 
power, nor does he grow weary in love. 63 

As the exegesis has shown, verses 9-11 are full of words 
and expressions which come largely from Jewish tradi¬ 
tion. If one should remove the basis given for the life 


conduct of the Christian, the words “worthy of the Lord” 
(d£fc os tov Kvpiov 1:10), then the rest of this passage 
could easily appear in a Jewish text. 64 The early Chris¬ 
tian style of prayer is to a rather great extent rooted in the 
0 7“-Jewish heritage. But this close reliance on Jewish 
tradition finds reason also in the subject matter. 65 The 
great emphasis on the knowledge of God’s will and the 
consequent obligation to conduct one’s life obediently 
have been thoughtfully placed at the opening of the letter 
in order to oppose a speculative understanding of “wis¬ 
dom” to this sober description of wisdom wrought by 
the Spirit. The intercessions in Pauline letters always have 
an exhortatory accent, 66 and so Col emphasizes that 
correct understanding is “understanding of his will” 
(eirtyvcoaLs rod deXripaTOS avrov). God’s will, how¬ 
ever, demands obedience in leading a life that is worthy 
of the Lord. 67 


62 For “patience” as used by Paul, cf. Horst, TDNT 4, 
382-85. 

63 Both concepts also appear together in the Test . 

Jos . 2:7 “... endurance is a mighty charm, and pa¬ 
tience giveth many good things.” (peya <p6.pp.aK6v 
kcriv paKpodvp ta, xai ttoXXA 6ya6a 8L8<jj<nv 17 
VTTopovri). Cf. also 2 Cor 6:4, 6; 2 Tim 3:10; Jas 
5:1 Of; 1 Clem 64; Ign Eph 3:1. 

64 One could achieve the same effect by understanding 
the word KVplos in the Jewish sense of the title for 
God. 

65 Mention need only be made of the numerous Jewish 
parallels to the petitions of the Lord’s Prayer. Cf. 
Billerbeck 1, 406-24; Lohmeyer, The Lord's Prayer , 
32-62; Karl Georg Kuhn, Achtzehngebet und Voter - 
unser und der Reim y Wissenschaftliche Untersuchungen 
zum Neuen Testament 1 (Tubingen: 1950); Joa¬ 
chim Jeremias, The Lord's Prayer , tr. John Reuman, 
Facet Books, Biblical Series 8 (Philadelphia: For¬ 
tress Press, 1964), reprinted in idem. Prayers , ch. 3. 

66 Cf. also pp. 13, 26 above. 

67 Karl-Gottfried Eckart, “Exegetische Beobachtun- 
gen zu Kol. 1:9-20,” Theologia Viatorum 1 (1959-60); 
87-107; and “Urchristliche Tauf- und Ordina- 


tionsliturgie (Kol 1:9-20, Acts 26:18)” Theologia 
Viatorum 8 (1961-62): 23-37. Eckart has accurately 
observed that verses 9-12 contain traditional expres¬ 
sions. He pushes this insight too far, however, when 
he maintains that the whole complex (1:9-20) is a 
baptismal liturgy. This ignores the fact that in Paul¬ 
ine letters the intercessions always have an exhorta¬ 
tory orientation. Above all, it overlooks the fact that 
verses 9-20 are composed from variously formed 
pieces and do not constitute a complete liturgical 
unit. Thus it is incorrect to characterize verses 9-12 
as a tightly-formulated liturgical exhortation (“Exe¬ 
getische Beobachtungen,” 99) and to exclude the 
words “according to the might of his glory” (koto. 
t8 Kpdros rfjs 6o{tjs aurou) as a secondary inter- 
pretational addition (ibid., 92). 
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I. Theological Instruction 

The Universal Lordship of Christ 


Colossians 1:12-20 


Thanksgiving and Hymn 


12 With joy give thanks to the Father, who 

had authorized you to participate in the 
lot of the holy ones in the light. 

13 He has delivered us from the tyrannical 

rule of darkness and transferred us into 
the domain of his beloved Son's rule, 

14 in whom we have redemption, the forgive¬ 

ness of sins. 

16 He is the image of the invisible God, 

the firstborn before all creation; 

16 for in him all things were created 

in the heavens and on earth, 
the visible and the invisible, 
whether thrones or dominions, powers 
or principalities, all things are created 
through him and for him; 

17 and he is before all things, 

and in him all things are established, 

18 and he is the head of the body, that is, of 

the church. 

He is the beginning, 

the firstborn from the dead, 

in order that he might be the first in all 

things; 

19 for in him all the fullness was pleased to 

dwell 

20 and through him to reconcile all things to 

him, making peace through the blood 
of his cross, through him, whether on 
earth or in the heavens. 


Without pause, the intercession changes into a summons 
to give thanks. Although the words “with joy give thanks” 
(jtcra X a P&s ^xcLpiarodvres) are loosely attached to 
the preceding, like the participles “bearing fruit and 
growing” ( Kapiro<t>opovvTes teal ab^avbpevoi) and 
“beingstrengthened” (dvvapovpevoi) in 1:10f, they 
express a new thought in their context. The subject is no 
longer the conduct of life of the believers; rather the com¬ 
munity is now urged to praise God 1 with thanksgiving, 
as they are reminded of the saving action of God extolled 
in the confession. This summons is made in vss 12-14 


utilizing traditional phrases recognizable not only by the 
participial style, rq> iKavdxravTL (v 12 “who has been 
authorizing us”), and the relative style, 8s eppvtraro 
(v 13 “he [who] has delivered us”), tv (5 ?x°M €I/ (v 14 
“in whom we have”), but also by the appearance of a 
series of terms not used otherwise, either in Col or in the 
corpus Paulinum. The word “to authorize” (Ikclv 6o>) re¬ 
occurs only in 2 Cor 3:6, and there it is used for the apos¬ 
tolic ministry. The noun “part” (/xepls) comes up again 
only in 2 Cor 6:15, a section which was hardly composed 
by Paul (2 Cor 6:14-7:1) but probably goes back to 

Lohse, “Par an esc and Kerygma im 1. Petrusbrief,” 
ZNW 45 (1954): 75f. In primitive Christian exhor¬ 
tation the participle is repeatedly used in this sense. 
Cf., e.g., Rom 12:9 Airo<mryoDj'r« t 6 Tromjp6v t 
KoW<j)p€VOi tQ hyadQ {hate what is evil, holdfast to 
what is good!). Since the participle tbx&PWTOVVTtS 
(give thanks) is only loosely attached to the preced¬ 
ing verses, the translation as an imperative is com* 


1 In Jewish texts the participle often appears with an 
imperatival meaning. Cf. David Daube, “Participle 
and Imperative in I Peter,” in Edward Gordon Sel- 
wyn, The First Epistle of St. Peter (Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 2 1947 = 3 1949), 467-88; idem. The 
New Testament and Rabbinic Judaism, Jordan Lectures 
in Comparative Religion 2,1952 (London: Uni¬ 
versity of London, Athlone, 1956), 90-105; Eduard 
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pre-Pauline tradition. 2 The word KXrjpos (lot), and the 
phrases ayioi kv tQ <f>C0Ti (saints in light), PaaiXtla 
tov uioO ttjs dy6.Tn)s avrov (kingdom of his beloved 
son) are without parallels in the Pauline letters. The 
Greek word kt-ovala is otherwise not used with the 
meaning of “(domain of) tyrannical rule 5 ’ (1:13); in 1:16 
and 2:10 it signifies the cosmic powers and principalities. 
The word diroXurpcoctS (redemption) used in the sense 
of “the forgiveness of sins” ( a<f>eats t&v dpapTi&v) is 
part of the theological language of the primitive Christian 
community. This can be seen in the sentences of con¬ 
fessional type in Rom 3:24f; 1 Cor 1:30 as well as Eph 
1:7,14; 4:30. 

The reasons for the summons to give thanks to the 
Father are given in the participial phrase t<J> iKavixravTi 
vpas (1:12 “who has authorized you”) and in the rela¬ 
tive sentence 6s kppvcaTO (1:13 “he [who] has deliv¬ 
ered”). The reference to the redemption wrought by 
Christ (1:14) makes the transition to the Christological 
statements which are more broadly developed in the 
hymn. Vss 12-14 thus are placed before the Christ-hymn 
as a sort of introit which introduces the solemn hymn 
sung by the community. 3 

■ 12 The sound of joy ought to open the singing of this 
hymn—that is, the words pera X a P&* (“with joy”) 
are not to be drawn into the previous sentence, but are to 
be connected to the €i)xo.pi(JTO\)VT€s (“give thanks”). 

Just as prayers are said with joy (cf. Phil 1:4), the praise 
of the community should be with jubilation: “rejoice with 
unutterable joy” (d7aXXia<70€ X a P? dveKXaXrjTtp 1 Pt 
1:8, cf. 4:13). As a fruit of the Spirit (Gal 5:22), “joy” 


(Xttpd) fills the life of the community and expresses 
itself in the “rejoicing” (6.yaXXlaais) by which God is 
thanked for keeping his promises and inaugurating salva¬ 
tion (Acts 2:46). This thankful praise to God is borne 
along by eschatological joy: “Rejoice always, pray con¬ 
stantly, give thanks in all circumstances” (II 6.VTOT6 
Xaip€T€, d6iaX€t7TTWS 7rpO<7€UX€<70€, kv TTCLVtI €l>X a ~ 
pt(7T€tr€ 1 Thess 5:16-18); “Rejoice in the Lord always; 
again I will say, rejoice ... in everything by prayer 
and thanksgiving let your requests be made known to 
God” (xatp€T€ kv Kvp'uo tt6.vtot €* Tr&Xiv kp&j x<w- 
p€T€ ... kv iravri rjj irpoaevxfi *ol berjaet ptra ebx a ~ 
ptarias ra air^para vp£>v ywptfkadu) irpos rdv dd>v 
Phil 4:4-6). 4 

The words “with joy give thanks” (pera X&P&S 
ebx a Pt' a ’ T °vvTes ) 5 are directed to the whole commu¬ 
nity and therefore cannot be viewed as a connecting link 
to the prayer of thanksgiving, which opens the letter 
with the apostle’s thanks to God for the good condition of 
the community. 6 Paul never closes the intercessions in 
his letters with thanksgiving or with a summons to it. 7 It 
is not impossible to construct a connection between the 
apostle’s prayer and the summons “with joy give thanks” 
(pera xapas evx^pttTTodvres) by supplying the in¬ 
termediary thought that the good condition of the com¬ 
munity had necessarily to be expressed in a prayer of 
thanksgiving; 8 after all, there is no longer any mention of 
the condition of the community. Rather, the commu¬ 
nity is asked to receive the word and to offer a hymn 
of praise to God the Father for his eschatological act of 
salvation, which he has rendered to them and to all 


pletely justified. Cf. also the liturgical context of 
1 QS 1,18ff; 18f has D’313D □"lWll D’3m3n V7V 
myiP 1 JIN (“The priests and the Levites shall bless 
the God of salvation”); 19f has n*"133 onaiyn ^131 

□ ' T 01 N (“And all those entering the Covenant 
shall sa/*); 21f has . . . D’lDDD D’l.TDm 

□ ' y ’ D V D ) (“And the priests shall recite . . . and 
shall declare”); 22 has D'lDDO D”l^m (“And 
the Levites shall recite”); 24 has n'"133 D’13iyn 1^1311 
0 1 110 (“all those entering the covenant shall 
confess”). 

2 Cf. Joseph A. Fitzmyer, “Qumran and the Inter¬ 
polated Paragraph in 2 Cor 6:14-7:1,” CBQ 23 
(1961): 271-80. 

3 Cf. Eduard Norden, Agnostos Tkeos (Leipzig: 1913 «■ 
Darmstadt: 4 1956), 250-54; Ernst K&semann, Essays 
on New Testament Themes , tr. W. J. Montague, SBT 


41 (Naperville: Alec R. Allenson, 1964), 152f; Gun¬ 
ther Bornkamm, Aufsatze 2, 196f; Eduard Lohse, 

“ Christologie und Ethik”, 165. Cf. also below, p. 

40, n. 63. 

4 Cf. also Phil l:3f “I give thanks . . . making prayer 
with joy” (e^xapiorw . . . pera x a P&s rijv Skijaiv 
iroioOnevos). 

5 The insertions of kolI (and) after per a xdp&S (“with 
joy”) and of &pa (at the same time) after ctixapt” 
(TTOUVTes (“give thanks”) in the mss p 46 and B are 
secondary textual expansions. Cf. Blass-Debrunner, 
sec. 425.2. 

6 The secondary reading i)pas (us) in A C t D G pm 
also would not achieve a connection. Cf. below p. 
35, n. 19. 

7 Correctly observed by Lohmeyer, ad loc. 

8 Thus Dibelius-Greeven, ad loc. t in that they explain 
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the world. 9 

The verb tvxapiGTtiv (to give thanks) does not ap¬ 
pear often in the LXX, and does so only in books which 
lack a Hebrew original. 10 In the Psalms the summons 
to thanksgiving is given by the hiphil form of m* (to 
know), and this form is usually translated in the LXX as 
e^opoXoyeladat (to confess, to praise) as in the LXX 
Ps 135:1, 2, 3, 26; 137:1, 2, 4; etc. The noun form min 
becomes e^opokby tjctis (confession, praise) as in LXX 
Josh 7:19; Ps 41:4 ; 92:4; 95:6; etc. Later, in the linguistic 
usage of Hellenistic Judaism, e£opo\oyeL<rdai (to 
confess, praise) was replaced by evxapWTe'iv (to give 
thanks). Thus Philo almost always uses the latter verb as 
the expression for thanks offered to God. 11 In view of 
this transition from k^opoXoyeladai to €ftx a P t0 ’ 7 ’ €ti; > 
Origen can state that “to say T confess’ is the same as 
saying ‘I give thanks’ ” ( Orat . 6 r& e^opo\oyovpai taov 
€<ttl tlo evxapio ’T&) [Trans.]. The Greek evxapujre'iv 
thus corresponds to the Hebrew m 1 in the hiphil, which 
served to introduce the song of thanks and praise. 

The Hodayoth, hymns of praise of the Qumran com¬ 
munity, begin with a stereotyped and frequently used 
opening “I thank you, O Lord, for ..(’J ’inn nmi«). 
Thus 1 QH II, 20 continues “for you have placed my 
soul in the bundle of the living” and v 31 has “for you 
have (fastened) your eye upon me.” Also, I QH III, 19 
has “for you have redeemed my soul from the Pit.” 

The one praying speaks in the first person singular, ad¬ 
dresses God as his Lord, and then bases his laudatory 
prayer of thanks by making reference to God’s action. If 
these introductory phrases are translated into Greek, they 
become €\}xo.pt(TT<^ (e£opo\oyovpaL) <roi, Kvpie, 

6ri. 12 Of course the whole community is able to join in 
this praise; thus there is the first person plural “we praise 
your name” (1 Q34, 3,1, 6 and also cf. 1 QS I, 24; CD 


XX, 28). In the place of the (because ...) clauses, 

a relative clause (*i^-6s) can also give the reason for the 
thanksgiving: “let us give thanks to the Lord our God 
who is putting us to the test as he did our forefathers” 
(evxa-pMTTiiaotp.ev Kvplw rcj) Sew iip&v, &n i xeipb£ei 
rip as Kara Kal row irarepas ijpwv Jdth 8:25). 

The Christian community expresses its praise of God in 
formulations which were shaped by Judaism. Thus the 
hymn of the twenty-four elders in the book of Revelation 
opens with these words, “We give thanks to you, Lord 
God almighty, who is and who was, that you have taken 
your great power and begun to reign” (ebx^pbarovpkv 
coif Kvpie 6 Beds 6 TravroKp&rwpj 6 £>v Kal 6 fjv, 6n 
e’i\r)<f>as rifv Svvapiv aov rr\v pey&Xrjv Kal kfiaai- 
\evaas Rev 11:17). In the eucharistic prayers of the 
Didache the form is “we give thanks to you, O Holy 
Father” (ebxa-pwTovpev trot, ickrep ayie 10:2), and 
“above all we give thanks to you because you are mighty” 
(Trpd tt&vtuv tvxo-pWTOvpiv <roi, 6n Swards el 10:4). 
Unlike the form of the Hodayoth of the Qumran com¬ 
munity, in these Christian texts it is not an individual 
“I,” but rather the “we” of the community which is 
calling on God the Father. Beyond this, however, the 
praise and thanks given to God are rendered in the same 
words as in Jewish prayers. 13 

The same form of a summons to praise 14 which was 
taken over from Judaism is also the basis for the words 
“with joy give thanks to the father” (pera x a P^ *i>x a “ 
purrovvres T& 7raTpi). 1S The Father 16 is praised be¬ 
cause he has effected salvation and redemption in Christ 
—as the participial phrase rco iKavaxravrt, vpas (1:12 
“who has authorized you”) and the relative clause 6s 
kppvaaro (1:13 “who has delivered us”) show by way of 
an additional explanation. 17 Even though there is one 
instance in the Hodayoth where the author of the prayer 


that Paul understood the prayer of thanksgiving as 
“infused prayer,” or alio in/usa. 

9 Cf. James M. Robinson, “Die Hodajot-Formel in 
Gebet und Hymn us des Fruhchristentums” in Apo- 
phoreta: Festschriftfur Ernst Haenchen y BZNW 30 (Ber¬ 
lin: 1964), 194-235. Also, Fritzlothar Mand, “Die 
Eigenstandigkeit der Danklieder des Psalters als 
Bekenntnislieder,” £4^70 (1958): 185-99; Gun¬ 
ther Bomkamm, “Lobpreis Bekenntnis und Opfer,” 
in Apophoreta y 46-63. 

10 E.g.,Jdth 8:25; Wisd Sol 18:2; 2 Macc 1:11; 10:7a; 
12:31; 3 Macc 7:16. 

11 Cf. Robinson, “Hodajot-Formel,” 198f. The songs 


which the Therapeutae sing are called “songs of 
thanksgiving” (oi evx<ipi<TTr]ptot ftpvot) in Philo, 

Vit. Coni. 87; cf. also Ebr. 94 and 105. 

12 Cf. Robinson, “Hodajot-Formel,” 208. 

13 Cf. ibid., p. 210f. Further examples are cited there; 
one of these may be quoted in full: Const. Ap. 8, 38,1, 
“We give thanks to you for all things, Master and 
Ruler of All, that you have not taken away your 
mercies” ( ebxapKTTodpev (tol nepi tt6.vto) v, hkairora 
TraprofCp&Top, 6tl ovk krfKark\nr€S ra c \ier\ aov) 
[adapted from ANF 7, 475]. 

14 Cf. Theodoret, ad loc ., who explains the verb efa*" 
piOTtiv by means of vpveiv (to sing hymns): “we 
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says that his father does not know him and his mother 
abandoned him to God, and continues: “You are a father 
to all (the sons) of your truth” (1 QH IX, 35), never¬ 
theless no other passage of the writings of the Qumran 
community calls God “Father.” In the introductory 
words of the Hymns of Thanksgiving he is always called 
“Lord.” The Christian community, however, prays to 
God as the Father. 10 As Father of Jesus Christ (1:3), he is 
our Father (1:2), to whom “thanksgiving” (cftxapurria) 
is given through the Kyrios Jesus Christ (3:17). The use 
of the aorist participle in the Greek r<£ iKavoxravTi 
(“who has authorized”) points to a definite act of God. 
The community is reminded that he has authorized “ you 
to participate in the lot of the holy ones in light” (ets 
rifv peplSa rod kXtjpov t£>v ayluv kv tcJS </>wt£). 19 

The Greek nouns “part” and “lot” (pepis—KXrjpos) 
are close to each other in meaning and are often used 
together in the Old Testament. Thus, pepls (“share,” 
“part”) is usually the translation of p*?n, sometimes also 
for n'ppj. Also KXrjpos (“lot”) can stand for n^ru, but 
as a rule it is the translation for which is never 
translated as pepls. The tribe of Levi did not receive a 
“portion and lot” (Deut 10:9 p 1 ?!?—LXX pepls 

Kal KXrjpos) as did its brothers when the land was dis¬ 
tributed (cf. Deut 12:12; 14:27, 29; 18:1). The two 
concepts p^in (part) and n^nj (lot) are often used to de¬ 
scribe the part or share received in the apportionment 


of the land (Deut 32:9; Josh 19:9). 20 Both pepls and 
KXrjpos designate what is apportioned and thus 
can be employed with transferred meaning to indicate 
that which is determined as each man’s portion—be 
it reward or punishment (cf. Isa 57:6; Jer 13:25). Par¬ 
ticularly they indicate participation in the salvation 
accomplished by God. The pious man can rejoice that 
“The Lord is the portion of my inheritance” (LXX 
Ps 1 5:5 Kvpios if pepls ttJs KXrjpovopias pov). Once the 
inheritance in the promised Land was taken as a visible 
demonstration of participation in the fulfillment of the 
promise; now men are similarly divided according to the 
portion which falls to them. With this meaning, the 
terms P*?n and n^nj are often used in the writings of the 
Qumran community. 21 Men have a portion in the realms 
of two spirits (1 QS IV, 15), in that of the spirit of truth 
and that of the spirit of perversity. They conduct their 
lives and actions according to each man’s portion (1 QS 
IV, 16 “according to the lot of each man” p’tt ’B 1 ?; cf. 
also IV, 24). God has established both spirits, set hatred 
between them, and determined the portion or lot of each 
man. On one side is the lot of Belial (1 QS II, 5 
*?y'^3), 22 of perversity (1 QS IV, 24), of darkness (1 QM 
1,11; XIII, 5), and of the sons of darkness (1 QM 1,1). 
On the other is the lot of God (1 QS II, 2 *?tu), 23 of 

truth (1 QM XIII, 12), and of light (1 QM XIII, 9; 

CD XIII, 12). Thus the opposition is stated, “For they 


sing hymns (of thanks) to the benevolent Master 
that he has made us, who are unworthy, to share 
the light of the holy ones*' [Trans.] (vppovpep 5k 
t6p <t>i\av6po)irov dtairkrrjp, 6rt iffias bva {tow 
5vras koipwpovs kirk^pt tov fop ay Lwp (forks). 

15 Cf. Robinson, “Hodajot-Formel,” 230-33. 

16 The texts N * (G) 69 it vg° ! sy p insert deq> (to God) 
before rrarpl (“to the Father”); and 104 pm offer 
the reading rep 6fo Kal irarpl (to God and to the 
Father). 

17 Cf. Nils A. Dahl, “Anamnesis,” ST 1 (1947): 86f, 
who certainly connects the concept “to give thanks” 
(thxapwTtXv) too quickly with the celebration of 
the Eucharist. 

18 The words “the Father” appear without apposition 
in phrases which have received their stamp in the 
liturgy, e.g., Gal 4:6; Rom 8:15; Phil 2:11, as well 
as in creedal sentences, e.g., 1 Cor 8:6; Rom 6:4. 

19 The variant i)/ias (us) in A G ft D G pm is an assimi¬ 
lation to the first person plural of the confessional 
style preserved in vss 13 and 14. The mss. D G 33 pc 
it alter UcavkxravTi (“qualified”) to read KaXkaaPTL 


(called), and B has both KaXkaapTi Kal Uapwaapri. 
The verb Uapovp appears again in the NT only in 2 
Cor 3:6, concerning the qualification of the aposde 
for his ministry. For Uavks (qualified, worthy) cf. 

1 Cor 15:9 and 2 Cor 3:5. In the LXX only the pas¬ 
sive form Uavovadai “to be made worthy” appears, 
as indeed outside the NT the passive is generally 
used. Cf. Bauer, s.v. 

20 For the connection between “part” and “lot” (jie- 
pis~KXrjpos) cf. further LXX Gen 31:14;Num 18:20; 
and also Acts 8:21 “you have neither part nor lot” 
(ovk ton? cot pepls ov5k KXrjpos). Further examples 
are in Werner Foerster, TDNT 3, 759-61. 

21 Cf. Lohse, “Christologie und Ethik,” 165. 

22 Also 1QM I, 5; IV, 2; XIII, 2. 

23 Also 1 QM XIII, 5; XV, 1; XVII, 7. 
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are the lot of darkness, whereas the lot of God is that 
of (eternal) light” (1 QM XIII, 5f [Trans.]). The side 
on which man is placed is determined by God’s election. 
To those whom he has chosen, God “has granted ... a 
share in the lot of the Holy Ones (o’cmp Hua □’rnri) 
and has joined their assembly to the Sons of Heaven for a 
Council of the Community” (1 QS XI, 7f [Trans.]). 
Although the term D’cmp (holy ones, saints) is used 
several times as a self-description by the Qumran com¬ 
munity, 24 this cannot be its meaning in this context. 

In both halves of the parallel structure of the sentences 
there is a correspondence between “the Holy Ones” and 
“the Sons of Heaven.” Thus the “Holy Ones” are the 
angels in heaven, 25 with whom the community of the 
elect on earth will be joined by God’s merciful act. 26 

The “holy ones” (ayioi) are the angels, and the Chris¬ 
tian community has been authorized to participate in 
their “portion of the lot” (pepis tov icXfjpov) —this is 
unmistakably clear from the parallel statements from the 
Qumran community. 27 So the host of those chosen by 
God is joined to the angels and they are likewise called 
“Holy Ones.” As God’s possession, they are holy ones 
(cf. 1:2 “saints”) who will receive the heavenly inherit¬ 
ance. In contrast to the darkness which rules the godless 
world, the light is truth, redemption, salvation and the 
nearness of God. Light (<fi&s) thus characterizes the 
domain in which God has placed his own by his action. 28 
The terms “part” and “lot” are joined together in the 
phrase “to participate in the lot” and this expresses the 
same thought as was already indicated by the reference to 
the content of “hope” which is stored up in heaven for 


the saints (1:5). Here again the concept does not have 
temporal-eschatological connotations, but rather a 
spatial orientation. 29 By his unfathomable mercy, God 
has now already made his own capable of participating in 
the heavenly inheritance with the holy ones, and also 
capable of conducting themselves in the light. 30 
■ 13 Sharing the inheritance of the holy ones in light, 
however, means that God has delivered us from the 
domain of the power of darkness and placed us in the 
domain of the rule of his beloved Son. V 13, composed of 
two corresponding lines, adds a substantiating explana¬ 
tion to v 12. It switches from the second person plural 
used in the summons of v 12 to the first person plural. In a 
credal statement the community pronounces that it has 
been freed by God’s redeeming act. 31 The Greek f>ve<rda t 
(to save, rescue, deliver) is usually the LXX translation 
of the Hebrew hiphil of bxa, and it describes God’s help¬ 
ing and saving intervention. 32 He delivered his people 
from the hands of the Egyptians (Exod 14:30; Judg 
6:9,13), from bondage (Exod 6:6), and from the hands 
of all its foes (Judg 8:34). This deliverance occurs ac¬ 
cording to his great mercy (Neh 9:28), according to his 
mercy (LXX Ps 32:18f), for his name’s sake (LXX 
Ps 78:9). Just as he assisted the whole of his people, so 
also he shows his saving help to the pious individual by 
delivering him from the hand of his persecutor (2 Sam 
12:7) and by assisting him against his foes (LXX Ps 7:2). 
The Qumran community also spoke its praises of the 
liberating act of God: the host of those who follow the 
teacher of righteousness are saved by him from the house 
of Judgment (1 Qp Hab VIII, 2), but idols are not able 


24 Cf. 1 QM III, 5; VI, 6; X, 10; XVI, 1; etc. Cf. 
above, p. 8, n. 17. 

25 Cf. Martin Noth, “The Holy Ones of the Most 
High” in The Laws of the Pentateuch , tr. D. R. Ap- 
Thomas (Philadelphia: Fortress, 1967), 215-28; 
Christianus Henricus Wilhelmus Brekelmans, “The 
Saints of the most High and their Kingdom,” Oud- 
testamentischeStudien 14 (1965): 305-29; Robert Han- 
hart, “Die Heiligen des Hochsten,” Hebrdische Wort - 
forschung t Festschriftfiir W. Baumgartner , Supplement 
to VT16 (Leiden: 1967), 90-101. 

26 Cf. also Wisd Sol 5:5. The godless, full of remorse, 
ask concerning the righteous one, “Why has he been 
numbered among the sons of God? And why is his lot 
among the holy ones?” (irws KaTeXoyiadTj kv viols 
0€oO nai kv ay Lots 6 icXifpos aurou kanv). For the 
rabbinic word usage, cf. Billerbeck 3, 625. 

27 Cf. also Eph 1:18; Acts 20:32; 26:18; and also Ernst 


Kasemann, Leib und Leib Christi: Eine Untersuchung 
zur paulinischen Begrifflichkeit, BHTh 9 (Tubingen: 
1933), 142,147; as well as Lohmeyer, ad loc. 

28 The words “in the light” {kv t$ 0gjti) do not be¬ 
long only to the preceding word, but rather to the 
whole phrase. 

29 Cf. Abbott, Dibelius-Greeven, ad loc. 

30 The word “light” (<f>U)s) does not here mean the 
“transcendent realm of salvation where God dwells” 
(thus Conzelmann, ad loc.), but simply the domain 
into which God has transferred the saints and which, 
therefore, determines their conduct of life here and 
now. Cf. the parallels in the texts of Qumran. 

31 The subject of the relative clause (6s) is God. This 
clearly distinguishes vss 13f from the relative clauses 
of vss 15 and 18, in which Christ is the subject of the 
relative clauses. 

32 Cf. Wilhelm Kasch, TDNT 6, 998-1003. 
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to save their worshippers on the day of judgment (1 Qp 
Hab XII, 14). The covenant of God assures all those 
who live according to its commandments that he will save 
them from all snares of the Pit (CD XIV, 2). Those 
praying praise God in the words “You have redeemed 
my soul from the hand of the mighty” (1 QH II, 35), and 
“You have redeemed my soul from the'Pit” (1 QH 
III, 19). 

The Christian community prays to God “deliver us 
from evil” (Mt 6:13 frvaai rjpas clto tov Tovrjpov) and 
awaits its Lord “who delivers us from the wrath to come” 

( tov pvbpevov Tfpas eK tt}s opyrjs rrjs kpxopevr^s 
1 Thess 1:10). The anxious question “who will deliver 
me from this body of death?” (rts pe fivaercu etc tov 
cwparos tov davaTOV tovtov Rom 7:24) is answered 
by the confession in Col 1:13, God “has delivered us from 
the power of darkness” (eppvaaTO ifpas eK tt}s e^ovaias 
tov <tk 6 tovs ). The Greek el-ovaia corresponds to the 
Hebrew concept n^po and designates the “domain of 
power.” 33 Thus the Qumran texts speak of the “do¬ 
minion of Belial” n^poo) which now exercises its 

power over the sons of darkness (1 QS 1,18, 23f; II, 19; 

1 QM XIV, 9). It can also be called the “dominion of 
his malevolence” (inDDPD rfovon 1 QS III, 23) or the 
“dominion of perversity” (n^y n^PDD, 1 QS IV, 19) or 
even the “dominion of wickedness” (nyen n^PDD, 

1 QM XVII, 5f). 34 The two realms to which men belong 


are characterized by the contrast of light and darkness— 
on one side the lot of Belial and the sons of darkness, on 
the other the lot of the Holy Ones and the sons of light. 35 
By contrasting the terms “light” (<t>Q)s) and “darkness” 
(o7c6tos), 36 the Christian confession also indicates that a 
change of dominion has taken place 37 which is absolutely 
determinative for the life of the believer. 38 

Much like a mighty king who is able to remove whole 
peoples from their ancestral homes and to transplant 
them to another realm, 39 so God is described as taking 
the community from the power of darkness 40 and trans¬ 
ferring it “to the domain of the rule of his beloved Son” 
(els Trfv PaoiXeiav tov uloO tt}s ayaTtjs auroO). 41 
The word ftaoiXeia (rule, domain of rule), the counter¬ 
part of the previous word el-ovaia (power), corresponds 
to the Hebrew no^D. According to 1 QM VI, 6, kingly 
rule will belong to the God of Israel, who is terrible in 
the glory of his rule (no^o, 1 QM XII 7). The “covenant 
of kingly rule over his people” (ioy mD*?D ma) is given 
to the scion of David according to divine promise for 
everlasting generations (4 Q Patriarchal Blessings, 4). In 
the age of salvation, Israel will receive rule and exercise 
it (1 Q Sb V, 21; 1 QM XIX, 8). The eschatological 
concept “the kingdom of heaven” (D?pt?n no 1 ??) is taken 
up in the preaching of Jesus and given unprecedented 
urgency: God’s rule is coming, it is at hand (Mk 1:15, 
par.). Wherever Paul mentions the “rule of God” (/3a- 


33 Cf. LXX 4 Kg. 20:13; Ps 113:2; 135:8f; Isa 39:2; 

Jer 28(51): 28; etc. 

34 The connection qenn n^PDD =e£ov<ria tov <tk6tovs 
(dominion of darkness) appears in 1 QH XII, 6; 

it is not, however, used there in a figurative sense, 
for the one praying declares that he wishes to praise 
God “at the beginning of the dominion of dark¬ 
ness”, i.e., in the evening. 

35 For Belial and darkness, cf. 1 QS II, 5; 1 QM 1,1, 
5,11; IV, 2; XIII, 2; etc. For the Holy Ones and 
light, cf. 1 QS I, 9; II, 16; XI, 7f; 1 QH XI, Ilf; 
etc. 

36 Cf. Hans Conzelmann, TWNT1 , 424-46, esp. 443. 

37 Lk 22:53 also uses the words “the power of dark¬ 
ness” (k^ovcia tov <tk6tovs). At his arrest Jesus says 
to those taking him “But this is your hour, and the 
power of darkness” (a Ottj earlv vpCiv i) wpa Kal i ) 
et-ovola tov <tk6tovs). 

38 Cf. 2 Cor 6:14 “What fellowship has light with dark¬ 
ness?” (rls KOLVuitLa irpbs ctk6tos) \ 1 Pt 2:9 

“. . . who called you out of darkness into his mar¬ 
velous light” (toD ck (tk&tovs ifpas KakkaavTes els 


t 6 davpaardv avrov <£ws); Eph 5:8 “. . . for once 
you were darkness, but now you are light in the 
Lord” (^rc yap irore ckotos, vvv 5^ <f >£)s ev KvpU *>); 
and 1 Clem 59:2 “through whom (i.e., Christ) he 
called us from darkness into light” (5i? ou eKoKeaev 
ifpas aird gkotov s els <£cos). Concerning this sub¬ 
ject, cf. below p. 38, n. 49. 

39 Cf. Josephus, A nt. 9, 235, who uses the same Greek 
verb. The Assyrian king Tiglath-Pileser took cap¬ 
tive the populace of areas of Palestine which he had 
conquered and “transported them into his own king¬ 
dom” {perkaTeaev ets rifv ai/roD (HaoiXeiav). 

40 Cf. Chrysostom, ad loc. t who explains “from the 
power” (ttjs e^ouctas) by the words “from the tyr¬ 
anny” ( rrjs Tvpavvldos). 

41 The Greek verb pe6L<JT6.vai signifies the transferring 
from one place to another, cf. 1 Cor 13:2 “to remove 
mountains” ( 6pr) peOiardivaL) and cf. also Acts 
19:26. It may also mean transferring in the sense of 
removing (Lk 16:4; Acts 13:22). But it does not 
mean a “lifting up” or a “being carried off” ( contra 
Lohmeyer, ad loc ., who has “entriicken”). 
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(nXcla tov 0€oO) in his letters, the futuristic meaning of 
the concept is presupposed, just as throughout primitive 
Christian proclamation. The future kingdom of God and 
the inheriting of the “kingdom” are repeatedly men¬ 
tioned, 42 but only in 1 Cor 15:23-28 does Paul speak of 
Christ’s kingly rule. Christ, who is now raised and ex¬ 
alted, must reign until he puts all enemies under his feet. 
At the end, however, Christ shall give the “rule” to God 
so that God may be all in all. Thus the “rule” of Christ 
has temporal limits and the objective of preparing the 
way for the rule of God which will endure forever. 43 
In contrast to this, Col opposes the “power of darkness” 
(et-ovaia rod <tk6tovs) to the “rule” of the beloved Son, 
without mentioning a temporal limit. The domain of 
Christ’s rule into which the faithful have been transferred 
mediates salvation to them here and now, for they have 
already been raised with Christ (2:12), resurrected with 
him for a new life (3:If). There is no waiting for the 
future consummation; rather, what 3:11 states applies to 
the salvation now proclaimed and appointed: “Christ 
is all and in all” {iravra teal tv ira<nv 6 Xpu tt6s). 

The hebraizing Greek construction 6 vlos ttjs ayairris 
avrov (“the son of his love,” i.e. “his beloved son”) 44 


corresponds to the usual expression 6 ulds 6 6.yair7jT6s 
(Mk 1:11, par; 9:7, par; 12:6, par.) or rjyaTTTjfxevos 
(Eph 1:6 “the Beloved”). 45 As the heavenly voice in the 
baptismal story proclaims, God has revealed Christ as 
his beloved Son (Mk 1:11, par). The resurrected Christ is 
appointed Son of God (Rom 1:4) and has been enthroned 
at God’s right hand (Rom 8:34; Col 3:1; Acts 2:34f; 
etc.). The aorist forms kppixjaro (delivered) and ptri- 
<XT7}<X€V (transferred) point to baptism as the event 
through which the change from one dominion to another 
has taken place, in that we have been wrested from the 
power of darkness and placed in the “kingdom” of the 
beloved Son of God. 46 This does not mean that those 
baptized have been taken up into a transcendent realm 
of light. 47 There is no mention of an enthusiastic an¬ 
ticipation of the consummation. Rather, just as darkness 
designates those who are lost, light characterizes the 
rule of Christ, 48 which here and now shapes the life and 
conduct of those who are baptized. 49 


42 Cf. 1 Thess 2:12; Gal 5:21; 1 Cor 6:9f; 15:50; 2 
Thess 1:5; and also 1 Cor 4:20; Rom 14:17. In Col 
4:11 “kingdom of God” (J3a<n\eia roO deov) is used 
as a fixed formula, “fellow workers for the kingdom 
of God” (avvepyoi els rijv ftaoiXelav tov deov). 

Eph 5:5 mentions the “inheritance in the kingdom 
of Christ and of God” ( K\r)povofjLia ev rfj ^aaiXeig. 
tov XptOTov nai 6eov). 

43 The “rule” of Christ is “as it were, an already pres¬ 
ent, representative ‘forerunner’ of the /3a<rtXeta 
tov deov (rule of God) and is exercised by the ex¬ 
alted Christ.” Since according to apocalyptic ideas 
the messianic interregnum can only begin at the 
Parousia, “the paatXela of 1 Cor 15:24 cannot be 
identified with it,” Hans-Alwin Wilcke, Das Prob¬ 
lem eines messianischen 2jwisckenreich.es bei Paulus, 
AThANT 51 (Zurich: 1967), 99 [Trans.]. 

44 This is clearly a Semiticism (cf. Blass-Debrunner, 
sec. 165) and not a poetic Attic manner of expression 
which “had come down into the market place” (thus 
Dibelius-Greeven, ad loc.\ from J. H. Moulton, A 
Grammar of New Testament Greek, vol. 1, Prolegomena 
[Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 3 1919], 74). 

45 The beloved Son is the only son, cf. Gen 22:2. Fur¬ 
ther examples are cited by Lohmeyer, ad loc. Eduard 
Schweizer, “Dying and Rising with Christ,” NTS 
14 (1967-68): 5, n. 3, considers the possibility that 


the expression “the beloved son” could have been 
taken “from a first line of the hymn quoted in 1:15— 
20”; “for ... it occurs rather frequently in Egyptian 
texts . . . together with the concept of the image of 
God (v. 15).” Cf. below, p. 41, n. 64. 

46 Cf. Kasemann, Essays, 158-61; Bornkamm, Aufsdtze 
2,190f; and Eduard Schweizer, TWNTb, 370. 

47 Contra Lohmeyer, Conzelmann, ad loc. 

48 This meaning for the concepts of light and darkness 
is assured by the parallels from the Qumran texts. 
This should not be taken to mean that the author of 
Col had direct contact with the writings or the tra¬ 
dition of the Qumran community. Rather, certain 
concepts and ideas from the teaching of this commu¬ 
nity had been accepted in the Hellenistic synagogue 
—cf. the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs!— 
and in this way also became known to the Christian 
community. Cf. below, note 49 and Braun, Qumran 1, 

p 226. 

49 In Acts 26:18 almost the same words are used to 
formulate the commission given to Paul outside 
Damascus: to open the eyes of the Gentiles, “that 
they may turn from darkness to light and from the 
power of Satan to God, that they may receive for¬ 
giveness of sins and a share among those who are 
sanctified by faith in me.” ( tov emoTpepai bird 
<jk 6 tovs els <f>£s teal Trjs e^ovaias tov oarava kici 
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Colossians 1:12-20 


■ 14 The relative clause, “in whom we have” (kv $ 
t\op€v) 50 speaks of the new life which we have received 
in Christ. The word iLTroXvTpoxris (“redemption”), 51 
which was seldom used in Greek at this time, 52 designates 
liberation from imprisonment and bondage. 53 In the 
New Testament the term is used with an eschatological 
sense when there is mention of the hope of the “redemp¬ 
tion of our bodies” (<£?roXurpcocris tov a&paTOS rjpcdv 
Rom 8:23), or of the “day of redemption” (Eph 4:30 
iffjL^pa 6,7ro\vTptoiT€Q)s , cf. also Eph 1:14). Most often, 
however, the “redemption” is recognized as having 
already taken place: Christ has become our “redemp¬ 
tion” (1 Cor 1:30), and “redemption” means nothing 
other than “forgiveness of sins” (acfrecis T&v apa p- 
tlcov Col 1:14; Eph 1:7). 54 Normally, however, Paul 


seldom speaks of the forgiveness of sins. He understands 
apaprla (sin) as a power which found entrance into the 
world through Adam’s deed (Rom 5:12) and since then 
has exercised its tyranny over men. Its power, however, 
was broken by Christ’s cross (Rom 8:3), for he was made 
to be sin for us so that in him we might become the right¬ 
eousness of God (2 Cor 5:21). Where there is mention 
of the forgiveness of sins in the Pauline letters, 55 it is 
a matter of a common Christian expression. 56 Rom 3:24 
is based on a Jewish-Christian creedal statement which 
Paul takes up in order to substantiate and develop his un¬ 
derstanding of the “righteousness of God” (ducaioavvr} 
6eov). sl God has accomplished “redemption” in Christ. 
The “passing over former sins” (Tr&peois t&v irpoye- 


t6v 6t6v, tov \afitiv abrovs a<f>t<jiv a papTi&v Kal 
k\t)pov tv rots ifyiaopevoLs rrioTti rfj tls 'tp't). 

This sentence elucidates the turning from darkness 
to light as a turning from “the power of Satan” 
(t^ovola tov ocLTava) to God. Whoever has turned 
to him receives, as a member of the community of 
salvation, a share among the saints through faith 
in Christ. This means he receives forgiveness of sins. 
The use of the contrast between the concepts of light 
and darkness in connection with the conversion to 
the God of Israel is already known from the Hel¬ 
lenistic synagogue, as Joseph and Asenath shows in 
8:9 (49:19-21) “Lord God of my father Israel, the 
Most High and mighty God who brings all things 
to life and calls from the darkness to the light and from 
error to truth and from death to life . . ( KVpit 6 

6t6s tov 7rarp6s pov TcrpaifX, 6 inJ/uTTOs Kal Svva - 
r6s 6t6sj 6 £uoiroLf}<Tas ra tt dvra Kal Ka\tcras 
drrd tov ok6tovs els t 6 <f>£)s Kal drrd Trjs ir\dvr}s 
tls t1)v dXrjdttav #cal drrd tov davdrov tls ttiv 
fa )T)v). Again 15:12 (62:11-13) has “Blessed is the 
Lord your God who sent you to deliver me from the 
darkness and to bring me from the foundations of the 
abyss itself into the light yi (tbXoyrjTds Kvpvos 6 0t6s 
<T0Vj 6 k^awooTtiXas at tov frbaaadal pt tK tov 
ok6tovs Kal dvayaytiv pt drrd t&v 6tpt\lwv 
a{> tt}s Trjs dftbacrov tls t6 <£&s). (Trans, adapted 
from E. W. Brooks, Joseph and Asenath , Translations 
of Early Documents, Series 2, Hellenistic-Jewish 
Texts [London: SPCK, 1918].) Cf. also Christoph 
Burchard, Untersuchungen zu Joseph und Aseneth y Un- 
tersuchungen zum Neuen Testament 8 (Tubingen: 
1965), 102, n. 3. 

50 The ms. B reads ta\optv (we had) and thereby as¬ 
similates with the aorist in v 13. 

51 Cf. Friedrich Biichsel, TDNT 4, 351-56. 

52 Examples for the use of diroXhTpuiats (redemption) 


begin to appear only from the second and first cen¬ 
tury B.C. onward, and in the LXX it is used only 
in Dan 4:34 for the “redemption” of Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar from his insanity. Cf. Biichsel, TDNT 4, 351; 
and Bauer, s.v. For the subject matter, cf. also Test 
£eb 9:8 “He shall redeem all the captivity of the 
sons of men from Beliar” (a vt6s XvTpuxrrjTat irdoav 
aixpaXaMjiav vlQv avOpuircov tK tov BeXtap); Test 
Joseph 18:2 “And you shall be redeemed by the Lord 
from all evil” [Trans.] 9-fc») tt ovt6s kcikoD Xurptu- 
dr)<Jt<J$t did Kvpiov). The Qumran community un¬ 
derstood itself to be “the people whom God re¬ 
deemed” [Trans.] (^N mo 1 QM 1,12) or to be 
the “poor whom you have redeemed” (HDnnr 'DV3M 
1 QM IX, 9). Cf. also 1 QM XIV, 5,10; XV, 1; 
and XVII, 6. 

53 Examples in Biichsel and Bauer, see preceding note. 

54 There is here no connection with the practice of 
freeing a slave from captivity. Deissmann, LAE y p. 
330, however, points to the freeing of slaves in an¬ 
tiquity. On this matter, cf. Werner Elert, “Redemp- 
tio ab hostibus,” ThL/^12 (1947): 265-70. 

55 Cf. Rudolf Bultmann, TDNT 1,511-12. 

56 Primitive Christian usage on this subject took up 
the language of the OT and of Judaism. There are 
many passages in the writings of the Qumran com¬ 
munity which mention the forgiveness of sins (n^D, 
NPJ) or the atonement ^SD). Cf. 1 QS I, 23-26; 

II, 8; III, 6-12; IX, 4; XI, 14; CD II, 4f; III, 18; 

IV, 9f; XIV, 19; 1 QH IV, 37; VII, 35; IX, 13, 34; 
X, 21; XI, 9, 31; XIV, 24; XVI, 16; XVII, 12,15, 
18; etc. For rabbinic evidence see Billerbeck 1,113f 
and 421. 

57 Cf. Ernst Kasemann, “Zum Verstandnis von Rtimer 
3, 24-26” in Aufsatze 1,96-100; also Eduard Lohse, 
Mdrtyrer und Gottesknecht: Untersuchungen zur urchrist- 
lichen Verkiindigung vom Siihnetod Jesu Christie 
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yovSTCJV dfJLapTrjfJLdTCJV Rom 3:25) 50 is guaranteed 
by the expiatory death of Christ. Reference to his vica¬ 
rious death is also made in Eph 1:7, “in him we have 
redemption through his blood, the forgiveness of our 
trespasses” (ev qi tt\v &Tro\vTpw<rLV dta rod 

atpaTos avTodj rrjv afpeaiv t&v 7rapa7TTO)pdTO)v). S9 
Yet the forgiveness of sins is received in baptism. In the 
baptism of John was expectation of the future “for¬ 
giveness of sins” (a<peais apapncov) on the day of judg¬ 
ment which was drawing near (Mk 1:4; par). In primitive 
Christian baptismal practice, however, the “forgiveness 
of sins” was granted directly (Acts 2:38). 60 Thus, in 
the book of Acts the forgiveness of sins can be cited re¬ 
peatedly as the content of salvation. 61 By defining “re¬ 
demption” as “forgiveness of sins,” in agreement with the 


common Christian understanding, the summons to praise 
clearly refers to baptism. 62 This, in turn, indicates in 
what sense the following hymn is to be understood. 63 All 
speculations about knowledge of higher worlds are con¬ 
fronted by the assertion that nothing can surpass nor 
supplement the forgiveness of sins. This is so because the 
sovereign rule of Christ is present where there is for¬ 
giveness of sins; and with forgiveness of sins everything, 
life and blessings everlasting, has in fact been granted. 


FRLANT 46 (Gottingen: 1955), 149-54. 

58 The word irapeais (passing over) does not mean 
something like “overlooking,” but has the same 
sense as a0e<7ts, i.e., forgiveness. Cf. Rudolf Bult- 
mann, TDNT 1, 511. 

59 Several late witnesses insert the words “through his 
blood” (6iq tov difioLTos auroD), from Eph 1:7, 

in Col 1:14 (35 1912 al vg cl sy h ). 

60 The phrases of a creedal type in Rev 1:5 also refer 
to baptism: “To him who loves us and has freed us 
from our sins by his blood” (tco ayaTToiVTi if pas 
nai \v<ravTt, rjpas ex t€>v apapTL&v rjp&v ev tQ 
aipari abrov). Cf. Eduard Lohse, Die Ojfenbarung 
des Johannes, NTD11 (Gottingen: 2 1966), 16; and 
Peter von der Osten-Sacken, “Christologie, Homo- 
logie, Taufe—Ein Beitrag zu Ape Joh l:5f,” 

58 (1967): 255-66. 

61 E.g., Acts 5:31; 10:43; 13:38; 26:18; also Mt 26:28; 
Lk 1:77; 24:47; Heb 9:22; 10:18. 

62 There is certainly no allusion to the Jewish Day of 
Atonement as Lohmeyer, 43—46; 52f, would like to 
find. Cf. below pp. 45f. This thought plays an im¬ 
portant role in the epistle to the Hebrews, but not 
in this passage, where the concepts “redemption” 
and “forgiveness of sins” were taken from the primi¬ 
tive Christian tradition. 

63 Cf. Kasemann, Essays, 158-67, prefers to see the 
whole context, vss 12-20, as a baptismal liturgy. 
Karl-Gottfried Eckart, “Exegetische Beobachtun- 
genzu Kol. 1:9-20,” Theologia Viatorum 1 (1959-60): 
87-106, also wishes to incorporate vss 9-11 into 
the baptismal liturgy, which then consists of three 
parts: the exhortation (1:9—11), the responsory 
which is the adjunct confession of the one baptized 
(1:13f), and the Christ-hymn (1:15-20). It is, how¬ 
ever, difficult to speak of a liturgy. Vss 9-12 ex¬ 
press the intercession of the apostle. Vss 12-14 


deal with the event of baptism—and also take up 
traditonal phrases—but they do not form any con¬ 
tinuous liturgical context. Cf. also Leonhard Fendt, 
ThLZ~K> (1951): 532; Dibelius-Greeven, 11; Bom- 
kamm, Aufsatze 2,196, n. 19a; Eduard Schweizer, 
Neotestamentica: deutsche und englische Aufsatze 1951 — 
1963; German and English Essays 1951-1963 (Zurich: 
1963), 293, n. 1; Reinhard Deichgraber, Gottes- 
hymnus und Christushymnus in derfriihen Christenheit: 
Untersuchungen zu Form , Sprache und Stil der friihehrist- 
lichen Hymnen , Studien zur Umwelt des Neuen Testa¬ 
ments 5 (Gottingen: 1967), 78-82. Bornkamm notes 
correctly that “One must be satisfied with the state¬ 
ment that the content of 1:12-14 is the event of bap¬ 
tism and that 1:15-20 is allied with it.” Although 
Kasemann asserts “The writer of the letter evidently 
found w 13-14 already connected with the hymn” 
{Essays, altered by trans. p. 153), it is quite uncertain 
whether this connection already existed in the oral 
tradition. For there is a difference in the concepts 
and terminology used by the two passages, and also a 
change in style (v 13 has a relative clause in the style 
of a confession; vss 15-20 lack the word “we” in¬ 
troducing the community as speaking, and the 
“you” by which it is addressed). It is more probable 
that the author of the letter joined various pieces 
of tradition together and, by means of the entire 
context he produced, indicated how the Christ- 
hymn ought to be understood. 
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Colossians 1:15-20 


The Christ—hymn : The quotation of a hymnic unit begins in v 15 and 

1:15-20 extends to v 20. 64 By inserting the hymn into the 

letter’s train of thought a certain tension arises re¬ 
garding its present context. The previous vss 13-14 
preserve the style of a confession (“us,” “we”); vss 
15-20, however, make no mention of the confessing 
community,, but instead only demonstrate the 
world-wide validity and effect of the Christ-event. 
What follows is an explanation which interprets the 
hymn and applies it to the community with the 
words: “he has reconciled you” (1:21-23). The 
reconciliation is thereby no longer understood in a 
cosmic context; rather it is related to the community 


which is addressed by the word of reconciliation. 

Style and language identify vss 15-20 as a hymnic 
section which has been appropriated from the tra¬ 
dition. Christological statements about exaltation 
are introduced twice by a relative clause (5s ktiTiv 
1:15,18b), 6 5 and each in turn is followed by a causal 
clause beginning with ort (1:16,19). Vss 17 and 18 
respectively are joined to the preceding by a Ktu 
avTOS (“and he . . .”), and v 20 is attached by kclI 
8l avTod (“and through him”). The hymn is con¬ 
cluded by the pleonastic phrase, “making peace by 
the blood of his cross, through him, whether on earth 


64 Since the quotation begins with a relative clause, 
at least one brief line must have preceded this clause 
in the original hymn. It could have been something 
like “blessed be the Son of God” etc. (cf. above p. 

38, n. 45). Hans-Jakob Gabathuler has provided 
a critical report of the research on the exegesis of 
1:15-20 in his Jesus Christus, Haupt der Kirche—Haupt 
der Welt: Der Christushymnus Colosser 1:15-20 in der 
theologischen Forschung der letzten 130 Jahre, AThANT 
45 (Zurich: 1965). In addition to the commentaries, 
the following investigations of the hymn must be 
especially noted: 

Eduard E. Norden, Agnostos Theos, Untersuchungen 
zur Formengeschichte religibser Rede (Leipzig: 1913= 
Darmstadt: 4 1956), 250-54. 

Gunther Harder, Paulus und das Gebet, Neutesta- 
mentliche Forschung 10 (Giitersloh: 1936), 46- 
51. 

Max Adolf Wagenfuhrer, Die Bedeutung Christifur 
Welt und Kirche: Studien zum Kolosser - und Epheser- 
briej (Leipzig: 1941). 

Ernst Percy, Probleme , 68-78. 

Charles Masson, “L’hymne christologique de l’6pi- 
tre aux Colossiens I, 15-20,” Revue de Theologie 
etde Philosophic NS 36 (1948): 138-42. 

Ernst Kasemann, “A primitive Christian baptismal 
liturgy,” Essays, 149-68. 

E. Unger, Christus und der Kosmos: Exegetisch-reli- 
gionsgeschichtliche Studie zu Kol 1, 15jf. Unpub. 

Diss. (Vienna: 1953). 

Lucien Cerfaux, Le Christ dans la thSologie de saint 
Paul, Lectio Divina 6 (Paris: 2 1954), 298-301; 

= Christus in der Paulinischen Theologie (Dussel- 
dorf: 1964), 245^47. 

Christian Maurer, “Die Begriindung der Herrschaft 
Christi uber die Machte nach Kolosser 1,15— 
20,” Wort und Dienst NF 4 (1955): 79-93. 

James M. Robinson, “A Formal Analysis of Colos¬ 
sians 1:15-20,” JBL 76 (1957): 270-87. 

Eduard Lohse, “Imago Dei bei Paulus” in Libertas 
Christiana: Festschriftfiir F. Delekat, Beitr&ge zur 


EvTh 26 (Munich: 1957) pp. 126-30 
idem , “ Christologie und Ethik,” 160-64. 

Jacob Jervell, Imago Dei: Gen 1, 26f im Spatjudentum, 
in der Gnosis und in den paulinischen Brief en, 
FRLANT 58 (Gottingen: 1960), 197-226. 

Karl-Gottfried Eckart, “Exegetische Beobachtun- 
gen,” 87-106. 

Ernst Bammel, “Versuch zu Col 1:15-20,” ^NW 
52 (1961): 88-95. 

Harald Hegermann, Die Vorstellung vom Schopfungs - 
mittlerim hellenistischen Judentum und Urchristentum. 
TU 82 (Berlin: 1961), 88-157. 

Eduard Schweizer, “Die Kirche als Leib Christi in 
den paulinischen Antilegomena,” ThL^S6 
(1961): 241-56 = Neotestamentica, 293-316. 

Idem, “The Church as the Missionary Body of 
Christ,” NTS 8 (1961-62): 1-11 = Neotestamen¬ 
tica, 317-29. 

P. Ellingsworth, “Colossians 1:15-20 and its Con¬ 
text” ExpT 73 (1961-62): 252f. 

Gottfried Schille, Friihchristliche Hymnen (Berlin: 
1962; 2 1965), 81f. 

Johannes Schattenmann, Studien zum neutestament- 
lichen Prosahymnus (Munich: 1965), 16-18. 

Andr6 Feuillet, Le Christ sagesse de Dieu d'apris 
lesipitres Pauliniennes, Etudes bibliques (Paris: 
1966), 163-273. 

Nikolaus Kehl, Der Christushymnus Kol 1, 12-20 , 
Stuttgarter Biblische Monographien 1 (Stutt¬ 
gart: 1967). 

Richard Deichgraber, Gotteshymnus und Christushym¬ 
nus in derfriihen Christenheit: Untersuchungen zu 
Form, Sprache und Stil derfruhchristhchen Hymnen, 
Studien zur Umwelt des Neuen Testaments 5 
(Gottingen: 1967), 143-55. 

K. Wengst, Christologische Formeln und Lieder des Ur- 
christentums, Unpub. Diss. (Bonn: 1967), 163-74. 

65 For the use of relative clauses at the opening of a 

hymnic quote, cf. Phil 2:6; 1 Tim 3:16; 1 Pt 2:22; 

Heb 1:3. 
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or in the heavens” (elprfvoTroirjffas Sid tov atparos 
tov ffTCLVpov a£»rou, Si’ afrrou etre ra kni rrjs yijs 
eire ra ev rots ovpavois). The verses of the hymn 
contain an impressive number of terms which either 
do not appear at all elsewhere in the Pauline corpus, 
or are used otherwise with a different meaning. 

Verse 15 has “image of God” (eUdw tov Oeov) which 
is used again only in 2 Cor 4:4 as a Christological 
predicate in the formula-sentence: “who is the im¬ 
age of God” (os k<TTtv elfcu)v rod 6eov). 66 In the 
whole New Testament, dparos (1:16 “visible”) 
appears only here, and while aoparos (1:15f “in¬ 
visible”) appears a few times (Rom 1:20; 1 Tim 
1:17; Heb 11:27) it is never used elsewhere as a con¬ 
trast to 6par6s (“visible”). The Pauline letters do 
not mention Opovot (“thrones”) elsewhere, and only 
Ephl:21 uses KvpLOTijs (1:16 “dominion”). The 
intransitive form ovv&TTrfKevai (1:17 “to be estab¬ 
lished”) is otherwise not used by Paul. In a Christo- 
logical context Paul speaks of Christ as &.Trapxv (1 
Cor 15:20 “first fruits”), but never as apxv (1:18 
“beginning”). 67 The words irpoiTeveiv (“to be the 
first”) and eiprjvoTroitiv (“to make peace”) are 
hapaxlegomena in the New Testament. The word 
KCLTOiKeiv (1:19 “to dwell”) reoccurs in Col 2:9, but 
this verse refers back to the hymn, and again in Eph 
3:17. Eph 2:16 contains the only other use of awo- 
kclt aWaaaeiv (“to reconcile”). The blood of 
Christ is mentioned by Paul only in connection with 
traditional primitive Christian phrases which have 
to do with the vicarious death of Christ, 60 and the 
combination alpa tov OTavpov avTov (1:20 


“blood of his cross”) is without parallel. 

These observations exclude the possibility that 
the author of this letter could have composed these 
verses himself by using traditional phrases. 69 Rather, 
this is a quotation from a primitive Christian song 
which celebrates the unique dignity of the exalted 
Lord and which contains two strophes, each intro¬ 
duced by the Greek relative clause 6s k<TTiv (“He 
[who] is ...” 1:15,18b). 70 The first strophe states 
that all things were created in him, through him, 
and for him, so that the second strophe deals with 
reconciliation which is established as cosmic peace 
by the bearer of the divine fullness. Thus creation 
and reconciliation, cosmology and soteriology are 
dealt with in order to praise Christ as the Lord of 
the cosmos, who is the head of the body and whose 
reign encompasses all things. 

It is clear, moreover, that the author of the letter 
did not incorporate the hymn without alterations; 
rather, he inserted short interpretive additions and 
thus accentuated it in certain ways. Above all, it is 
curious that at the end of the first, cosmologically 
oriented strophe, Christ is suddenly referred to as 
the “head of the body, the church” (1:18a K€<f>a\rj 
tov <T(i)paTOS rrjs kuKXrjaias). Considering its con¬ 
tent, this statement would have to be connected 
with the second strophe which is characterized by 
soteriological statements. The structure of the hymn, 
however, places it in the first strophe. The difficulty 
in the arrangement of 1:18a is solved when the words 
rrjs eKKXrjaias (“of the church”) are taken as an 
interpretive addition, as Ernst Kasemann has argued 


66 1 Cor 11:7 says of man that he is the “image and 
glory of God” (eUu)V teat So£a 8eov). 

67 The word O-PXV with the meaning “beginning” ap¬ 
pears in the Corpus Paulinum only in Phil 4:15 and 
2 Thess 2:13, but as a variant reading: aTrapx^v (B 
G 33 al f vg sy h ) or &7r' Apxqs (K ^ $ D pm it syp). 
(Cf. the RSV footnote ad loc. [trans.]). With the 
meaning “principality” it appears in 1 Cor 15:24; 
Rom 8:38; Col 2:10,15; Eph 1:21; 3:10; 6:12. In 
Tit 3:1 the civil authorities are called dpxcu. 

68 Rom 3:25; 1 Cor 10:16; 11:25, 27; cf. also Eph 1:7; 
2:13. Also, cf. Lohse, Mdrtyrer und Gottesknecht , 138- 
41. 

69 Thus Dibelius-Greeven, p. 10: “The situation has 
caused Paul to speak of things which otherwise .. . 
he only touches upon with allusions.” [Trans.] Also, 
Maurer, “Die Begriindung der Herrschaft Christi,” 
84; H. C. G. Moule, Colossian Studies, Lessons in 
Faith and Holiness from St. Paul's Epistles to the Colos- 
sians and Philemon (London: Pickering & Inglis, 

1926), 58-62; Kummel, Introduction , 242. Feuillet, 

Le Christ sagesse , 246-73, maintains that the au¬ 
thor of Col took up a hymn which he had composed 


at an earlier date: “Col 1:1-15 may well be regarded 
as the summit of Pauline Christology” [Trans.]. 

70 An analysis of the hymn must begin with the paral¬ 
lel structure of these two relative clauses. Attempts 
to demonstrate another division of the hymn ignore 
its strophic structure. Lohmeyer, ad loc., wants to 
reconstruct the two strophes, each with seven lines, 
which begin at 1:15 and 1:18; each strophe would 
be preceded by a unit of three lines (1:13f; 1:16c, 

17). For a critique of this analysis, see especially Ka¬ 
semann, Essays, 149-51. Dibelius-Greeven, ad loc., 
place the beginning of the first strophe at 1:15 and 
the second at 1:18a: “He is the head ...” (Kal abrds 
k(TTW If K€<j>a\if ktA ). Masson ad loc. proceeds in an 
altogether different manner: by leaving out 1:18a, 
he constructs five strophes of four cola each. These 
four cola are built according to the rule of parallelis- 
musmembrorum: l:15-16a; 16b-c; 17-18b; 19-20a; 
20b-c. For a critical discussion of this, cf. Ellings- 
worth, “Colossians 1:15-20,” 252f, and Gabathuler, 
Jesus Christus, Haupt der Kirche, 42-49, 61-66. 
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Colossians 1:16-20 


convincingly. 71 Originally, then, the reference was 
to Christ as the head of the body, i.e., of the cos¬ 
mos. However, inserting “of the church” (rrjs hic- 
KAtjafas), the author of the letter gave the term 
“body” (a&pa) a new interpretation which cor¬ 
responds to his understanding of the church as the 
body of Christ (cf. 1:24). 72 It is also clear that there 
is a secondary expansion at the end of strophe two. 
The text says that he has made peace “through the 
blood of his cross, through him” (5ta rou aiparos 
rov aravpov avrov, 5t’ abrov). This double 
“through” (5iA) has continuously given rise to 
critical reflection, so that several copyists deleted the 
“through him” ( 8t * avrov) in order to achieve a 
smoother text (e.g.: B D * G I al latt Or). It is hardly 
possible that “through him” was subsequently 
added to the text. The words “through the blood 
of his cross” (5ia rov aiparos rou oravpov abrov) 
indicate, rather, an addition 73 which follows the 
thrust of Pauline theology and points to the cross 
as the place where reconciliation was accomplished. 
By means of these two glosses the hymn’s statements 
receive solid historical reference. The reconciliation 
which relates to the whole world originated in the 
vicarious death of Christ; the rule of Christ, how¬ 
ever, is a present reality in his body, the church. 

It is difficult to determine whether the original 
form of the hymn has been rediscovered after these 
two additions have been removed, or whether the 
text contains further secondary supplements. As con¬ 
cerns the structure of both strophes, not only is the 
first one (vss 15-18a) a good bit longer than the 
second (vss 18b-20), but there is no exact formal 
correlation between the individual lines. Thus, one 
must examine whether it is possible to reconstruct a 
more properly balanced structure of the original 
hymn. 


The enumeration “whether thrones or domin¬ 
ions, powers or principalities” as well as the phrase 
“whether on earth or in the heavens” (etre 8p6voi 
tire Kvpi6rriT€s elrt Apxal tire k^ovaiai v 16; etre 
ra kid rrjs yrjs elre ra kv rots obpavols v 20), were 
described by Eduard Norden as “superfluous orna¬ 
mental trimming” which is “foreign to the nature of 
the Semitic, but quite acceptable to that of the Hel¬ 
lenistic mind”; they were therefore, he judged, 
added secondarily. 74 Indeed, many exegetes have 
agreed with this view and have asserted that the 
author of the letter inserted these words in order to 
be able to polemicize against the worship of cosmic 
powers—a practice with which he must come to 
grips in chapter two. 75 But it must be noted that 
“thrones or dominions” (8p6voi Kal Kvpiorrjres) 
are not mentioned again either in Col or in the 
Pauline corpus . 76 It is difficult to ascribe the coupling 
of these two terms to the vocabulary of the author 
or of his opponents without further ado. 77 This only 
leaves one to suppose that such an addition could 
already have been made in the oral tradition. Con¬ 
cerning the concluding phrase, “whether on earth 
or in the heavens” (elre ra, kid rrjs yrjs etre ra kv 
rots obpavo't s), it must be said that it recalls the 
beginning of the hymn 78 and, as a reference to the 
cosmic dimensions of the reconciliation, it achieves 
an appropriate conclusion. Since the second strophe 
lacks an exact counterpart for the two clauses which 
start with Kai abros (“He” or “and he” in tr. of 
vss 17,18a), 79 several exegetes have called vss 17 
and 18a an insertion 80 which stands out syntactically 
and narrows the cosmological horizon of the two 
parallel strophes of vss 15f and 18b-20. 81 Actually, 
however, the two clauses serve to underscore in 
pleonastic phrases the words “all things” (rA 
irkvra) which are repeatedly used; thus it is out of 


71 Cf. Kasemann, Essays, 150-53. Wagenfiihrer, Die 
Bedeutung Christi , 62f, recognized the problem, but 
he considered “of the church” ( rrjs kiucXriaLas) as 
a later gloss inserted into the text of Col. 

72 Contrary to Kasemann (Essays, 151-53), the words 
“the church” are not due to an earlier Christian 
re-editing of a pre-Christian hymn, but rather stem 
from the author of Col—as the comparison with 
1:24 shows. 

73 Convincingly established by Kasemann, Essays, 
151-53. 

74 Norden, Agnostos Theos, 261; cf. Hegermann, Schop- 
fungsmittler, 91. 

75 Cf. Robinson, “A Formal Analysis,” 282f, who also 
reckons “the visible and the invisible” (ra AparA 
Kal AApara) to be an insert, and takes the view that 
both phrases were necessitated by the controversy 
with the Colossian heresy. So also Hegermann, 


Schopfungsmittler, 9If; Schweizer, Neotestamentica , 

293f; Hans-Martin Schenke, “Der Widerstreit gno- 
stischer und kirchlicher Christologie im Spiegel des 
Kolosserbriefs,” 61 (1964): 401. Eckart, 

“Exegetische Beobachtungen,” 104-06, omits only 
the phrase in v 16, but not that in v 20, like Deich- 
graber, Gotteshymnus und Christushymnus, 146f. 

76 The word xuptArijs (dominion) appears again only 
in Eph 1:21. Cf. above p. 42. 

77 The words Apx&J and k^ovalat (principalities and 
powers) are resumed in 2:10 and 15 in the explana¬ 
tion and application of the hymn. 

78 Cf. Kasemann, Essays, 151-53. 

79 But cf. v 20, “and through him” (Kal 8i* avrov). 

80 Maurer, “Die Begriindung der Herrschaft Christi,” 
82f; Schweizer, Neotestamentica , 295; cf. also, Gaba- 
thuler, Jesus Christus , Haupt der Kirche, 128f. 

81 Thus Bornkamm, Aufsatze 2,197, n. 20. 
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the question that they narrow the cosmic perspec¬ 
tive. Furthermore, the formal structure of vss 17 and 
18a is explained by their position in the context of 
the hymn, in which they serve as a summary that 
brings the first strophe to a conclusion. 82 

An exactly parallel structure for the strophes can 
only be achieved through deletions and transposi¬ 
tions. For reasons of form, Eduard Bammel and 
Eduard Schweizer view v 18c as an addition made 
by the author of the letter because the result clause 
(“in order that” iva) does not fit the structure of the 
whole. 83 Yet the verb irpUTCveiv (to be first) is a 
hapaxlegomenon in the New Testament and thus 
may scarcely be claimed for Pauline vocabulary. 
James M. Robinson transposes v 18a to the close of 
the hymn and connects it with the result clause (“in 
order that”) of v 18c, which has no formal counter¬ 
part in the first strophe. 04 Thus the hymn would 
end in this manner: “and he is the head of the body 
in order that he might be the first in all things” (/cat 
abrbs ecnv r\ Kt<f>a\rj ro0 auparos, iva ykwjTcu 
kv iraaiv 7 rpajTeuajv). 95 These alterations, how¬ 
ever, meddle too much with the given text and do 
not give evidence sufficient to make probable the 
hypothesis of two strophes of exactly parallel struc¬ 
tures. 86 It is hardly probable that a primitive Chris¬ 
tian hymn would have consisted of regularly con¬ 
structed verses and strophes; rather, the individual 
strophes probably differed in structure and were 
composed in the free rhythm of hymnic prose. 87 
For this reason the attempt to discover the original 
form of the hymn must proceed with caution. 80 


Aside from the two glosses in vss 18a and 20, which 
clearly reveal the theology of the author of the epis¬ 
tle, all the other phrases which are considered to be 
additions to an originally shorter hymn are actually 
statements which draw out further the lines already 
plotted in the hymn. Thus there is no valid reason 
for reckoning with further interpretive additions. 
The two strophes do not correspond to each other 
in all details, yet there are the marked beginnings 
“he (who) is” (6s kanv) of vss 15 and 18, and the 
two following predications of Christ. There are the 
two oti clauses (“for in him,” vss 16 and 19), and 
also the two conclusions considering the cosmic 
dimension of Christ’s rule which round out the 
strophes (vss 16b, 20b). Thus the structure of these 
two strophes can be presented in this manner: 

He is the image of the invisible God, 

The first-born before all creation, 

For in him all things were created 
In the heavens and on earth, 

The visible and the invisible, 

Whether thrones or dominions, principalities 
or powers; 

All things are created through him and for 
him; 

And he is before all things 

And in him all things are established 
And he is the head of the body, [the church]. 

He is the beginning, 

The first-born from the dead, 

In order that he might be the first in all 
things, 


82 Hegermann, Schopjungsmittler , 92f, who would like 
to achieve two equally long strophes, excludes “all 
things were created through him” (ra irkvTa bi 
abrov teal ets abrdv e/cncTai v 16c) and also “and 
he is before all things” (/cal abros kanv 7 rpd ttclvtwv 
v 17) as being repetitious of “the first bom” (7Tpaj- 
t6tokos v 15). 

83 Ernst Bammel, “Versuch zu Col 1:15-20,” ZNW 
52 (1961): 94; and Schweizer, Neotestamentica , 294. 

84 Robinson, “A Formal Analysis,” 280-82. Robin¬ 
son’s reconstruction is not free of arbitrary meddling 
with the text. Instead of 1:19, he has assigned 2:9 

to the second strophe, and has deleted “making 
peace” (elprjvoTTOLTjaas) in v 20 in favor of “he has 
reconciled” (dTroxaf^AXa^) which he inserts as the 
predicate. 

85 Ibid., 285. Robinson asserts that the Christ-hymn 
in Phil ends with a result clause (Iva), cf. Phil 2:1 Of. 

86 Bammel has attempted to establish a chiastic struc¬ 
ture for the hymn, but this principle of division does 
violence to the hymn when it is carried out. If it is 
not even evident to what degree vss 15a and 16c as 
well as vss 18a and 20a are supposed to correspond 


to each other in chiastic arrangement, then it is alto¬ 
gether impossible to demonstrate the chiasm in its 
particulars. The phrases “whether thrones or do¬ 
minions, principalities or powers” (ctre dpbvoi ctre 
KVpiOTTjres etre apxal eire etjovciai), according to 
Bammel, are said to correspond to each other as 
b’ a* a’ b’. Yet if “thrones” (dpbvoi) and “powers” 
(et-ovaiai) can be set in relation to each other, they 
can no longer be understood in an angelological 
sense. Finally, in order for this schema to hold, v 18c, 
“in order that he may be the first in all things” (tva 
yktrqrai kv iraaiv abrds 7rpa>Teta)v) must be omitted 
as an addition while the gloss in v 20 must be re¬ 
tained). 

87 Cf. Ernst Haenchen, “Probleme des johanneischen 
‘Prologs’,” %ThK 60 (1963): 309; reprinted in idem, 
Gott und Mensch , Gesammelte Aujsatzje (Tubingen: 
1965), 118. 

88 In order to obtain two parts of 151 syllables each, 
Schattenmann, Prosahymnus , 16-18, places v 13f 
before v 18b-20 so that a Christ-hymn (vss 13,18b- 
20) follows a Logos-hymn pertaining to God (vss 

12,15-18a). For a critique of this arbitrary proce- 
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Colos8ians 1:15-20 


For in him all the fullness was pleased to dwell 
And through him to reconcile all things toward him, 
Making peace [through the blood of his cross] 
through him 

Whether on earth or in the heavens. 

6s kanv eUwv tov deov tov aop&Tov, 
ttpo>t6tokos Traces KTiacws, 

'6tl kv avr$ kKriadrj ra Trkvra. 

ev rots obpavots tcai cirt rrjs yys, 
t d dpara kcli t a aopara, 

€LT€ dpOVOl etrc KVplOTTjTeS eire 
dpxat €tre efouatar 

ra iravTa 8i auroO real eis avrdv <EKTiorat‘ 
*ai aur6s e<JTiv tt pd Travruv 

kcli ra 7ra^ra 'ev a vt$ ovveoTr}Kev } 

Kai avros kanv ii K&fiaXri tov <jo) paros [rijs 
ck/cX^o - tas]* 

6s kanv &PXV, 

ttputStokos ck rwv veKp&v, 

iva yevyreu 'ev waciv avTos 7rpa>re6a>v, 

6rt ev clvtu evdSicqoev irav t 6 Tr\r}po)pa kcltoi- 
Krjoa l 

kcl'i 8i ' a brov d7roKaraXXd{at. ra iravra eis 
avTov 

eiprjvowoirjoas [5ia tov a'tparos tov (JTavpov 
aurou] 8l avTov 

etT€ ra 'eiri rfls yfjs ctre ra ev rots oupa- 

VOLS. 

Where did this hymn come from, and what con¬ 
ditions, known from the history of religions, deter¬ 
mined its characteristics? Ernst Kasemann thought 
that once the two additions “of the church” (tt}s 
eKfcX^atas v 18a) and “through the blood of his 
cross” (Sta tov atparos rou (TTavpov avTov v 20) 
were removed, a hymn remained that no longer dis¬ 
played any specifically Christian characteristics. 
Thus he viewed it as a pre-Christian Gnostic text 
which deals with the supra-historical, metaphysical 
drama of the Gnostic redeemer. Creation and re¬ 
demption are related constituents in the myth of the 
primeval man and redeemer who breaks into the 
sphere of death as the pathfinder and leader of those 


who belong to him. 89 Yet this thesis is hardly con¬ 
vincing. First of all, the Christian character of the 
phrase “first-born from the dead” certainly can not 
be doubted. 90 Furthermore, it must be pointed out 
that the words of v 19 speak of God’s decree of elec¬ 
tion with the Old Testament term “to be pleased” 

(evdoKeiv )—a phrase that wants to be understood 
as a statement about the unique event of divine reve¬ 
lation in Christ, quite comparable to the sentences 
in the prologue of the Gospel of John. 91 In contrast 
to the non-historical myth of Gnosticism, this refers 
to God's definite and defining act. Finally, the re¬ 
peated references to the divine creation correspond 
to Old Testament and Jewish tradition, even though 
the formulation is expressed in Hellenistic language, 
and the words “in him” {ev auTw), “through him” 
(5i" auroO), and “for him” (eis clvtSv) recall Stoic 
phrases. These observations lead to the conclusion 
that the history of religions background of the con¬ 
ceptions in this hymn is to be sought in Hellenistic 
Judaism. 92 

This definition of the background is to be differ¬ 
entiated from Ernst Lohmeyer’s exposition of the 
history of religions presuppositions. 93 Using the 
concept of reconciliation ( Versohnung ) mentioned in 
v 20 as a starting point, Lohmeyer maintains that 
the whole hymn can be unraveled by means of this 
catchword, and should be understood against the 
background of the Jewish Day of Atonement ( Ver - 
sohnung) 94 On the Day of Atonement, Israel re¬ 
ceives the pronouncement of the forgiveness of sins; 
the Creator and Lord of the whole world turns to 
his people, so that creation and reconciliation are 
brought close to one another. According to Loh¬ 
meyer, the statements of this hymn similarly revolve 
around the two foci of creation and reconciliation. 
The Jewish institutions, however, are said to have 
been abolished in Christ, for he is not only the es¬ 
sence and fulfillment of the Law, but also of Jewish 
rites. 95 “Just as the existence of the world rests trust¬ 
ingly in the rite of atonement, so it also rests in this 
particular figure of Christ, who ‘reconciles all 


dure cf. the review by Gottfried Schille, ThL Z 92 
(1967): 36. 

89 Kasemann, Essays , 154-56. Ulrich Wilckens follows 
him in his Weisheit und Torheit; Eine exegetische—reli- 
gionsgeschichtliche Untersuchung zu 1 Kor 1 und 2, BHTh 
26 (Tubingen: 1959), 200-02. 

90 Cf. Ernst Percy, “Zu den Problemen des Kolosser- 
und Epheserbriefes,” £JVWM3 (1950-51): 184; 
Schweizer, Neotestamentica , 297, n. 11; idem, Ernie - 
drigung und Erhohung bei Jesus und seinen Nachjolgern y 
AThANT 28 (Zurich: 1 1955), 103, n. 465. 

91 Cf. Lohse, “ Christologie und Ethik,” 162f. 

92 Concerning the cosmological conceptions as devel¬ 


oped in Hellenistic Judaism, cf. Hans-Friedrich 
Weiss, Untersuchungen zur Kosmologie des hellenistischen 
undpaldstinischen Judentums, TU 97 (Berlin: 1966). 

93 Lohmeyer, pp. 43-47. 

94 Stanislas Lyonnet, “L’hymne christologique de 
l’Epitre aux Colossiens et la f€te juive du Nouvel 
An,” RechSR 48 (1960): 92-100, began with Loh¬ 
meyer’s statements and attempted to demonstrate 
that v 20 presents allusions to the Jewish liturgy for 
the New Year’s festival. 

95 Lohmeyer, p. 45. 



things*The picture of Christ, however, is drawn 
here in accordance with the ‘‘myth of the primeval 
man, or in Jewish terms, the eschatological Son of 
Man, which is closely connected with a new cosmo¬ 
logical view of Adam.” 97 Yet the term “to recon¬ 
cile” (dTTOfcaraXXafcu v 20) does not allude, even 
remotely, to a connection with Jewish conceptions of 
sacrifices and of the great Day of Atonement; more¬ 
over, the synagogue did not connect the Day of 
Atonement with the concept of creation. 98 Finally, 
the myth of the primeval man or the expectation of 
the Son of Man presents a motif that is completely 
separate from the concepts which were related to the 
Day of Atonement. Thus this motif likewise does 
not help to explain the hymn. 99 

The exalted Christ is called “the image of God, 
the first-born of all creation” (etKOJV tov 0eo0, irpw- 
tStokos Traces kt tcretos), and he is also called “the 
beginning” ( apxv )■ With these designations the 
hymn relates to the characterizations which Hel¬ 
lenistic synagogues gave to Wisdom. They praised 
Wisdom (acxfiia) as created before all creatures, 
as the first-born of God, the primordial beginning— 
in view of creation as well as of the redemption she 
grants as the mediatrix of salvation. In the Jewish 
Diaspora, moreover, there was much borrowing 
from the concepts of popular Hellenistic philosophy, 


and there was certainly no total ban against influ¬ 
ences from the syncretistic milieu. However, the 
Christian communities, which in many cases arose 
directly from the circles of Hellenistic Judaism, ex¬ 
pressed their confession of Christ as the Kyrios with 
the aid of the terminology developed in the syna¬ 
gogue, which itself had assimilated its Old Testa¬ 
ment inheritance with oriental concepts and Greek 
thought. The words “all,” “all things” {irav, 
irkvTO.) appear repeatedly from the beginning to 
the end of the hymn as the leading keynote which is 
joined with another recurrent expression, “in him” 
{kv aura)), in order to praise the rule of the exalted 
Christ which encompasses all things. 

This hymn was clearly familiar to Christians in 
Asia Minor, 100 and the author of Col takes it as the 
point of departure for his argumentation. This is 
done in order to demonstrate to the community 
that Christ holds in his hands dominion over all the 
world, and that he is the head of his body, the 
church. Whoever belongs to this Lord and has re¬ 
ceived the forgiveness of sins has thus also been 
wrested from the enslaving dominion of the cosmic 
powers and raised with Christ to new life. 


■ 15 Christ is the “image of the invisible God” (eiK&v 
toD deov tov doparou) —thus the hymn begins. This 
title of sovereignty, as well as the following phrase “first¬ 
born before all creation” (7Tpcdr6ro/cos 7ra<TT/s grttretos), 
recall the story of creation: “In the beginning God cre¬ 
ated the heavens and the earth” (Gen 1:1); he created 
man “in his own image, in the image of God he created 


him” (Gen 1:27). Yet even though the term “image” 
(hk&v) suggests Gen 1:27, it is out of the question to 
interpret it as a direct reference to the biblical account of 
creation. 101 When the word et k<j)v is defined as the 
“image” of the invisible God, the Hellenistic under¬ 
standing of this term is to be assumed. God is invisible, 102 
but he allows himself to be known wherever he wills to 


96 Lohmeyer, p. 46. 

97 Ibid. 

98 Cf. Gabathuler, Jesus Ckristus, Haupt der Kirche , 36. 

99 Cf. Kasemann’s pertinent critique of Lohmeyer: 

“. . . while, from the angle of the comparative study 
of religion [his interpretation] tries without excep¬ 
tion to reach an understanding of the passage on the 
basis of J ewish premises, he does not draw the con¬ 
clusion that would he to the point, i.e., an approach 
in strictly historical categories. Instead he remains 
in a phenomenological orientation which gets no 
further than the uncovering of supra historical- 
metaphysical ‘facts’ and his thought therefore does 
not actually commence from Judaism but from 
Hellenism.” (Trans, from Aufsatze 1 , p. 39, n. 21; 
cf. Essays > p. 155, n. 1). 

100 Certainly the hymn was known and sung by more 
than one community—not by the Colossians alone. 


It was doubtless the common property of commu¬ 
nities in Asia Minor, so that one can neither speak 
of a “Colossian” hymn nor of a “heretical” one— 
not to mention that, at this period, the sharp dis¬ 
tinction between orthodoxy and heresy did not yet 
exist, but became established only later. Cf. Walter 
Bauer, Reehtgldubigkeit und Ketzerei im altesten Christen- 
tum> BHTh 10 (Tubingen: 1934); 2d edition, 1964, 
ed. Georg Strecker. 

101 This explanation was advocated above all by C. F. 
Burney, “Christ as the 'APXH of Creation (Prov. 
VIII 22, Col. 115-18, Rev. Ill 14)” JTS11 (1926): 
160-77. Paul supposedly gave a meditative expo¬ 
sition of the first words of the Bible (In the begin¬ 
ning) in Col 1:15-18, exegeting Gen 1:1 via Pr 8:22 
as follows: 

B[erSshith] — ‘in rishtth *— 

h ainQ kKrlaSr} rd irkvTa 
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Colossians 1:16-20 


be known, i.e. he is revealed in his “image.” 103 

Plato had already called the cosmos the visible image of 
God {Tim. 92c); likewise, in the Hellenistic age the world 
was considered God’s “image.” The cosmos was created 
by God “in his image ” (/car’ eU6va avTOV Corp. Herm. 
8.2) 104 so that “The Aeon then is an image of God; 
the cosmos is an image of the Aeon” (eort toIvvv ti koiv 
tov Beov 6 ai&v, tov 8& ai&vos 6 kScrlos Corp. Herm. 
11.15) and the whole cosmos can be called “... a great 
God, and an image of Him who is greater ...” (6 peyas 
Btos teal rod pei^ovos tiK&v Corp. Herm. 12.15). 105 In 
the beginning was the eternal God, then came the world, 
and then came man “who has been made in the image 
of the cosmos” (/car' eixSva tov kSo’jjlov y tvbptvos 
Corp. Herm. 8.5). Man, then, is to render “praise and 
thanks in full measure to God, and revering God’s image 
(the Cosmos), not unaware that he himself is a second 
image of God. For there are two images of God; the 
Cosmos is one, and man is another ...” {laudes grotesque 


maximas agens deo , eius imaginem venerans , non ignarus se etiam 
secundam esse imaginem dei , cuius sunt imagines duae mundus 
et homo. Pseud. Apul. [ Asclepius ] 10). This understanding 
of the term “image,” which uses this term to refer to the 
divine revelation, 106 was taken over by Hellenistic 
Judaism and transferred to “Wisdom.” 107 She was al¬ 
ready praised by Pr 8:22, which states that Yahweh 
created her at the beginning of his work as the first of his 
acts of old, before the creation of the world. In Wisd Sol 
7:26 she is called an “image of his [God’s] goodness” 
(elK<j)v Trjs 6.yad6T7]TO$ auroD), which makes known 
the goodness of God. Philo describes Wisdom as “ ‘begin¬ 
ning’ and ‘image’ and ‘vision of God’ ” {dpxv v xai 
€lk6v a nai ftpaatv Beov Leg. All. 1.43), in that he grants 
to her the same dignity as to the Logos, which itself is 
called “ ‘the Beginning’ and the Name of God and His 
Word and the Man after His image and ‘he that sees,’ 


B[erishith] = ‘by rishith'— 

irdvra 8t ' abrov iKTiarcu 
B[erishith ] = ‘into rishith *— 

irdvra els abrdv emorai 
Rishith = ‘Beginning 5 — 

a vt6s kcrriv irpb tclvtcw 
R ishith = ‘Sum-total’— 

rot irdvra ev a vt$ <rvve<JTT)Kev 
Rishith = ‘Head’— 

abrhs eanv rj KetpaXi) tov ocoiicltos 
R ishith = ‘First-fruits’— 

os e<TTiv hpxv f irpoirbroKos ex t€jv 
vettp&v 

Some exegetes have agreed with this thesis: W. D. 
Davies, Paul and Rabbinic Judaism: Some Rabbinic Ele¬ 
ments in Pauline Theology (London: S.P.C.K., 1948, 
2 1955), 150—52; Moule, ad loc.\ Edvin Larsson, 
Christus als Vorbild: Eine Untersuchung zu den paulini- 
schen Tauj- und Eikontexten y ASNU 23 (Uppsala: 
1962), 190-96. This thesis would presuppose that 
the passage was an exegesis of the Hebrew text, but 
the insight that 1:15-20 is a citation of a Hellenistic 
Christian hymn does away with this assumption. 
Moreover, it cannot be carried through in partic¬ 
ulars without the aid of artificial explanations, and 
it is not sufficient for comprehension of the whole 
context—for this would be necessary if CLPXV (be¬ 
ginning) from the second strophe is to be included. 
For a critique, cf. Jervell, Imago Dei , p. 200, n. 107; 
Gabathuler, Jesus Christus , Haupt der Kirche, 26-29; 
Feuillet, Le Christ sagesse, 189-91. 

102 For this theme, cf. Rom 1:20; 1 Tim 1:17; Acts 
14:17; 15:23-28; Heb 11:27; Jn 1:18. Further¬ 


more, cf. Rudolf Bultmann, “Untersuchungen zum 
Johannesevangelium: B. 9 ebv ov8eis ecopaKev ira>- 
irore”, ZNW 29 (1930): 169-82; reprinted in idem , 
Exegetica: Aujsatze zur Erjorschung des Neuen Testa¬ 
ments (Tubingen: 1967), 174-92; also Erich Fascher, 
Deus invisibilis: Eine Studie zur biblischen Gottesvor- 
stellune , Marbureer Theoloeische Studien 1 (Mar¬ 
burg: 1931), 41-77. 

103 For the concept eliccw (image), cf. Gerhard Kittel, 
Gerhard von Rad, Hermann Kleinknecht, TDNT 
2, 381-97; Friedrich-Wilhelm Eltester, Eikon im 
Neuen Testament, BZNW 23 (Berlin: 1958); Jervell, 
Imago Dei , esp. 214-26; and Hans Wildberger, “Das 
AbbildGottes,” 77z£21 (1965): 245-59,481-501. 

104 Translations for Corp. Herm. based on text of Corpus 
Hermeticum by A. D. Nock and A.-J. Festugi£re 
(Paris: 1945) and with help of Hermetica by Walter 
Scott (Oxford: Clarendon Press: 1924). (Trans.) 

105 Cf. Hermann Kleinknecht, TDNT2, 388f. 

106 In the Hellenistic ruler-cult it was said that the 
appearance of the ruler was the event of the deity’s 
epiphany. Cf. the inscription on the Rosetta Stone, 
where it is stated that Ptolemaeus Epiphanes was 
the “living image of Zeus, the son of the sun” (el- 
k6vos Z<j)<tt}s tov AlSsj vibs tov ‘HXtou Ditt. Or. 
90.3; [Trans.]. Hans Wildberger, “Das Abbild Got¬ 
tis,” 496-501, rightly reminds us that the Egyptian 
view of the king as the image of God entered Hel¬ 
lenistic syncretism and must have had some signifi¬ 
cance for the development of speculations about 
Wisdom in Egyptian Judaism. 

107 Cf. Weiss, Untersuchungen zur Kosmologie, 189-210; 
265-75. 
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that is Israel” (bpxv ^ bvopa 6eov Kat Xbyos Kat 6 
/car* einbva avdpcowos Kat 6 op&v } f lapai]X 7 irpoaayo - 
peuerat Conf. Ling . 146). 108 Philo describes “Wisdom” 

(i (TO<j>ia ), as well as the Logos, as “the perfect way . . . 
which leads to God” (reXela v obov ryv irpos Qeov ayov- 
aav Deus 1mm. 142f; Migr. Abr. 175). Wisdom was present 
at the beginning of creation but found no dwelling-place 
on the earth and returned to heaven (1 En 42:If). 109 
According to apocalyptic expectations she will reappear 
in the last times when her spirit will dwell in the Son of 
Man; he will act in the power of Wisdom and he will 
executejudgment (1 En 49:1-4). Thus Wisdom is not 
only the mediatrix of creation but also of salvation, and 
cosmology and soteriology are related to one another 
in the myth of Wisdom. 

The Christian community applied the concept “image” 
to Christ so as to praise him as the one in whom God 
reveals himself. 110 As the “image” of the invisible God, 
he does not belong to what was created, but stands with 
the creator who, in Christ, is acting upon the world 
and with the world. 111 He is absolutely superior to 
the cosmos, i.e., the whole creation on earth and in 
heaven. 112 Therefore the first title of majesty is followed 


by the second, “first-born before all creation” (irpo)- 
t6tokos 7 rturys icriaecos). 

The characterization of the pre-existent Christ as the 
first-born before all creation likewise accords with Jewish 
speculation about Wisdom. 113 In the beginning of his 
work, Yahweh created Wisdom (Pr 8:22), and, created 
before all things (Sir 1:4), she rejoices: “From eternity, in 
the beginning, he created me” ( 7rpo roO al&vos Att* 

A PXV* ticriaiv jue Sir 24:9). 114 She is present with God 
(Wisd Sol 9:9) and has possession of his throne (Wisd Sol 
9:4). She is the “first-born mother of all things” ( primo- 
genita mater universorum , Philo, Quaest. in Gen. 4:97). Thus it 
can be said of her that “she exists before heaven and 
earth” (tt po ovpavov /cat yrjs avri)v V7rapxtw Aristo- 
bulus, in Eus., Prep. Ev. 7.14.1). Philo also calls the Logos, 
as well as Wisdom, the “first-born son” {irpoirbyovos 
vibs Conf . Ling. 146; Agric. b\;Som. 1.215). 

The description of the pre-existent Christ as the “first¬ 
born before all creation” (irp^rbroKos tt aarjs /crtaccos) 
is not intended to mean that he was created first and 
thereby began the succession of created beings. Rather, 
it refers instead to his uniqueness, 11 s by which he is 


108 Concerning the designation of Logos as “image,” 
cf. also Philo, Conf. Ling. 97,147; Fug. 101; Som. 
1.115, 239; 2.45. Philo also employed the concept 
“image” in his anthropology, in that he relates Gen 
1:27 to the ideal primeval man who was created 
according to God’s image, and yet relates Gen 2:7 
to the earthly man (Leg. All. 1.31; Op. Mund. 134). 

109 According to other traditions, Wisdom found her 
dwelling-place in Israel, the people of the Law (Sir 
24:7,11). 

110 The problem disputed in the ancient church, 
whether the image of the invisible God was visible 
or not (cf. Lightfoot, adloc.), thus comes to nothing. 
Cf. also Eltester, Eikon im NT, 148f; Jervell, Imago 
Dei , 219. 

111 In a later writing, the Epistula Apostolorum , Christ 
says to his disciples, “I am wholly in the Father and 
the Father in me after his image and after his form 
and after his power and after his perfection and 
after his light, and I am his perfect word.” Trans, 
from H. Duensing in Edgar Hennecke, New Testa¬ 
ment Apocrypha , ed. Wilhelm Schneemelcher tr. ed. 

R. McL. Wilson, vol. 1 (Philadelphia: Westminster, 
1963), 201. Cf. Jervell, Imago Dei , 255, n. 201. 

112 Cf. Maurer, “Die Begriindung der Herrschaft 
Christi,” 86. 

113 Concerning “first-born” (irpoirdroKos), cf. Edward 


Augustine Cerny, Firstborn of Every Creature (Col. 
1:15), Unpub. Diss. (Baltimore: 1938); B. R. Brink- 
man, The Prototokos Title and the Beginnings of its Exe¬ 
gesis , Unpub. Diss. Gregoriana (Rome: 1954); 
Wilhelm Michaelis, “Der Beitrag der Septuaginta 
zur Bedeutungsgeschichte von irp&TOTOKOS,” in 
Sprachgeschichte und Wortbedeutung , Festschrift fur Al¬ 
bert Debrunner (Bern: 1954), 313-20; idem , “Die bib- 
lische Vorstellung von Christus als dem Erstgebo- 
renen,” ZSTh 23 (1954): 137-57; idem , TDNT 6, 
871-81; A. W. Argyle, “IIpa;T6ro/cos Traarjs ktl- 
<7€(t)S (Colossians 1:15),” ExpT 66 (1954-55): 61f; 
idem, “Colossians 1:15,” ibid., 318f; T. W. Buckley, 
The Phrase “ Firstborn of Every Creature ” (Colossians 
1:15 ) in the Light of its Hellenistic and Jewish Back¬ 
ground , Unpub. Diss. Angelicum (Rome: 1962); 
Alfred Hockel, Christus der Erstgeborene: /fur Geschichte 
der Exegese von Kol. 1,15 (Dusseldorf: 1965). 

114 Cf. T. Francis Glasson, “Colossians 1:18,15 and 
Sirach 24,” JBL 86 (1967): 214-16. 

115 The first-born is installed in kingly power by God, 
LXX Ps 88:28 “And I shall make him the first¬ 
born, higher than the kings of earth” (/c&'yd) 7 rpaj- 
rhroKov drjaopai avrSv, vprfKhv 7 rapa rots / 3 a<n- 
AeOo’U' Trjs yrjs). In Judaism, not only the messianic 
king, but also Israel, the Patriarchs and the Torah 
are given this title of distinction. Examples are given 
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distinguished from all creation (cf. Heb 1:6). 116 The 
point is not a temporal advantage but rather the supe¬ 
riority which is due to him as the agent of creation who is 
before all creation. 117 As the first-born he stands over 
against creation as Lord. 118 

■ 16 This statement about the unique position of the 
pre-existent Christ now receives more explicit proof: “in 
him all things were created.” The use of the passive 
form, “were created” (eKTiadr)) signifies that God is the 
creator. The clause “in him all things were created” 

(i tv a VT<jp eKriadr) tcl iravra) is taken up again by the 
words “all things are created through him and for him” 
(ra iravra 5i* avrov Kai els avrov eKnarai). There 
the aorist form is replaced by the perfect form of the verb 
in order to express the creation’s continuing existence. 


All of this in turn connects with the sentence, “And he is 
before all things and in him all things are established” 

Kai a vt6s eanv irpo iravrwv Kai ra iravra ev avrtp 
<rvvi<jT7}KZV v 17). In these phrases reminiscences of Stoic 
formulations are clearly evident: 119 Marcus Aurelius 
states, “O Nature ... all things come from you, subsist in 
you, go back to you” (w <l>vms, e/c aov iravra, ev a oi 
iravra, els at iravra M. Ant. 4.23.2 [adapted from 
Loeb trans.]. Nature, which is pervaded by divine powers, 
is origin, continuation and goal. 120 The final unity of 
all that exists is expressed by this succession of preposi¬ 
tions, which appears almost a play on words. 121 God 
and nature are viewed together and are one. This view 
which was widely spread by Hellenistic popular phi¬ 
losophy 122 was subject to a particular diffraction in 


by Wilhelm Michaelis, TDNT 6 , 873-76, and 
Billerbeck 3, 256-58, 626. Since the Col passage 
uses this designation in the context of the idea of 
creation’s agent, it is surely related to the Jewish 
speculation about Wisdom. 

116 Cf. Justin, Dial. 100.2 “the first-born of God and 
before all creatures” (7T poirdroKOV pkv rov 6eov Kai 
irpd iravrcov r&v Kri<rpdro)V [Trans.]). Cf. also Dial. 
84.2; 85.2; 138.2. Theodoret, ad loc. “not as having 
the creation for a sister, but as having been born 
before all creatures” (oux cos A 6 eX</>?)y ex 03 ? ri\v 
KTiaiVy aXX’ cos irpd irdaijs Kriaeajs yevvqSds 
[Trans.]. Theodore of Mopsuestia, ad loc. “not con¬ 
cerning time alone, but concerning first honor also 

. . . honored above every creature” (owe kiri Xfidvov 
aXX’ eirl irporipii<T6ais...irapd iracav Kriatv n- 
pwpevos [Trans.]). 

117 Cf. Wilhelm Michaelis, TDNT 6 , 877-80; Maurer, 
“Die Begriindung der Herrschaft Christi,” 85; 
Eltester, Eikon im NT, 138f; Jervell, Imago Dei , 225. 

118 Concerning the exegesis of the early Church on this 
passage, cf. Lightfoot, ad loc. When Isidore of Pelu- 
sium ( Epist . 3.31) accentuates irpwroroKOS he gives 
the word an active meaning, i.e., “to (have been) 
born first, that is, to have made the creation” (irpco- 
tov TtroKkv at, rovrean, ireirotriKevat r^v Kriatv 
[Trans.]. Cf. Lightfoot, Abbott, ad loc. 

119 Cf. Norden, Agnostos Theos , 249f, 347f. 

120 Cf. (Pseudo) Aristotle, Mund. 6(397b), “It is indeed 
an ancient idea, traditonal among all mankind, 
that all things are from God and are established 

. . . through God” (Apxcuos plv ovv rts X 670 S Kai 
ird.rptdi tort iraatv dvflpwirots cos tK 6eov irdvra 
Kai St a Beov avvkarriKev) . Pseudo Apuleius (Ascle- 
pius) 34; “For God is all things; from him are all 
things and all things are dependent on his will... 
from God and in God and through God are all 


things ...” (omnia enim deus et ab eo omnia et eius omnia 
voluntatis . . . omnia enim ab eo et in ipso etper ipsum. 
[Trans.]). Corp. Herm. 5.10 states “all things are in 
Thee ... all things are from Thee” {iravra 81 kv 
(Tot, iravra bird aov [Trans.]). The Paris magical pa¬ 
pyrus 4.2838 has “for all things are from Thee, and 
in Thee, Eternal One, all things come to their end” 
(«k ako yap iravr’ kari Kai €ts <a > > , aiwv[t]e f 
iravra TtXtUT^ Preis, £aub. 1,162). Further formu¬ 
las from magical texts are in M. Berthelot, Collection 
des Anciens Alchimistes Grecs (Paris: 1888), 84, 143, 
169,442. 

121 Cf. Seneca, Epist. 65.8, “Accordingly, there are five 
causes, as Plato says: the one ‘from which’ (mate¬ 
rial), the one ‘by which’ (agent), the one ‘in which’ 
(formal), the one ‘according to which’ (exemplary), 
and the one ‘for which’ (final). Last comes the re¬ 
sult of all these. Just as in the case of the statue ... 
the one ‘from which’ is the bronze, the one ‘by 
which’ is the artist, the one ‘in which’ is the form 
which is adapted to it, the one ‘according to which* 
is the pattern imitated by the maker, the one ‘for 
which’ is the purpose in the maker’s mind, and, 
finally, the result of all this is the statue itself.” 

(Quinque ergo causae sunt , ut Plato dicit: id ex quo , id a 
quo , id in quo , id ad quod , id propter quod, novissime id 
quod ex his est. Tamquam in statua ... id ex quo aes est , 
id a quo arti/ex est , id in quo forma est, quae aptatur illi, 
id ad quod exemplar est, quod imitatur is, qui jacit , id prop¬ 
ter quod jacientis propositum est , id quod ex istis est, ipsa 
statua est. [Loeb trans. adapted].) 

122 Cf. Philo, Cher. 125, “for to bring anything into 
being needs all these conjointly, the ‘by which,’ the 
‘from which,’ the ‘through which,’ and the ‘for 
which,’ and the first of these is the cause, the second 
the material, the third the tool or instrument, and 
the fourth the end or object.” (irpds yap rrfv rtvos 
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Hellenistic Judaism. It was impossible to identify the 
God of Israel with nature, and the faith of Israel could 
not be dissolved into a pantheistic world view. 123 The 
breadth of creation, therefore, which was called into 
existence by God’s act can well be described in Stoic 
terms. God, however, remains Lord of creation; he does 
indeed act creatively in nature, but also stands against 


it as its ruler. 124 

From the Hellenistic synagogue, this confession of God 
the creator, formulated in Stoic phrases, was appro¬ 
priated by the Christian community and joined together 
with its confession of Christ. Thus 1 Cor 8:6 reads “Yet 
for us there is one God, the Father, from whom are all 
things and for whom we exist, and one Lord Jesus Christ 
through whom are all things and through whom we 
exist” (ti/jllp els 6 Oeos 6 7rari7p, e£ oB ra tclvtcl /cat 


ijjieis els avrdv, /cat els Kvpios T^aoBs Xpurr6s, St’ oB 
ra iravra /cat rjjiels 5i* aBroB). The community 
praises God “For from him and through him and to him 
are all things” (6tl e£ aBroB /cat aBroB /cat els a vtov 
ra 7 ra^ra Rom 11:36). It praises Christ as the agent 
of creation in whom, through whom and for whom all 
things were created. 125 

Through Wisdom Yahweh founded the earth, as it is 
already stated in Pr 3:9. Wisdom narrates: “when he es¬ 
tablished the heavens, I was there, when he drew a circle 
on the face of the deep, when he made firm the skies 


above, when he established the fountains of the deep, 
when he assigned to the sea its limit, so that the waters 
might not transgress his command, when he marked out 
the foundations of the earth, then I was beside him, like a 
master workman; and I was daily his delight, rejoicing 
before him always, rejoicing in his inhabited world and 
delighting in the sons of men” (Pr 8:27-31). It is “Wis¬ 
dom,” according to Philo, “through whom the universe 
came into existence” (Si* fjs ra 6\a fjXOev eis yeveaiv 
Fug. 109), for God created heaven and earth through 
Wisdom. 126 The Christian confession appropriates this 
view of Wisdom’s role as the agent of creation and trans¬ 
fers it to Christ in order to express the universal validity 
of the Christ-event (cf. 1 Cor 8:6). All creation owes 
its existence to the pre-existent Christ. 127 “All things 
were made through him and without him was not any¬ 
thing made that was made” (7rA^ra 8t* aBroB kyivero } 
/cat aBroB eyevero ov8i o yeyovev Jn 1:3). 

“He is the radiance, the glory of God and the very stamp 
of his essence, upholding the universe by his word of 
power” (os &v &Travya<riJ,a rrjs 56£tjs /cat x a P aKT VP 
tt}s vToariaecos a BroB, 4>epo)V re ra 7rapra rep prj- 
jicltl rrjs 8vv& peoos aBroB Heb 1:3). 128 

All things have been created in him, that is, through 
him. 129 The fullness of what “all things” (ra Tavra) 
means is depicted more exactly by the addition: every- 


ykveaiv TroXXa Set <Tvve\0eiv, t6 v<f> ' ov f t6 e£ ou, 
to Si ov, t6 o' /cat ean to pkv vtf>’ ov t6 at tiov, 
c£ oC St t) uXt/, fit’ ou t6 kpya\tlov, Si' S 61 17 
aWa). Cf. Weiss, Untersuchungen zur Kosmologie, 269- 
72, for further examples. 

123 Cf. Conzelmann, ad loc. 

124 Philo, Cher. 125, “Because God is the cause, not the 
instrument, and that which comes into being is 
brought into being through an instrument, but by a 
cause.” ( on 6 deds atriov, ovk bpya.vov y t 6 dl 
ytvbpevov <$t’ bpyavov ph vtt6 61 alriou tt6.vto)s yi- 
verai). 

125 It should be noted that the prepositions kv (in), 61 a 
(through), and els (for) are used, but not c/c (from). 
“From whom are all things” (e£ ov ra TT&vTa) is said 
of God in 1 Cor 8:6. He is and remains the creator, 
but the pre-existent Christ is the mediator of cre¬ 
ation. 

126 Cf. the Targum Neofiti 1 for Gen 1:1. Cf. also Sieg¬ 
fried Schulz, Komposition und Herkunft der Johan- 
netschen Reden , BWANT 5,1 (Stuttgart: 1960), p. 31, 
n. 137 (cf. also his pp. 58—62). When the Qumran 
texts say in various ways that God has created all 


things in his wisdom (1 QH 1.7.14f, 19, etc.), this 
does not presuppose any hypostasization of Wis¬ 
dom, but rather it is the description of the manner 
and way of divine action. 

127 Cf. Eduard Schweizer, Erniedrigung, 103. 

128 Cf. also Heb 2:10 “for whom and by whom all things 
exist” (5t’ 6v ra iravra teal Si' ov ra tt h.vra) t and 
Barn 12:7 “the glory of Jesus, for all things are in 
him and for him” (rijv 6o£av rod 'I rjerov, 6ti kv 

ai)T& iravra /cat els avrbv). 

129 The phrase “in him” (kv af>T(£) is therefore to be 
understood in an instrumental sense, as is shown by 
the religious background, i.e., Jewish speculations 
about Wisdom. To understand the phrase as refer¬ 
ring to location is only possible on the basis of quite 
different history of religions backgrounds: in the 
Platonic understanding, the Ideas have their 
“place” in the Logos or in Sophia; cf. Philo, Op. 
Mund. 20 “the universe that consisted of ideas would 
have no other location than the divine reason” (obd* 
6 c/c tCjv Idewv icSopos aWov &v exoi tSttov rj t6v 
dedv \6yov). But this understanding is not applic¬ 
able [to Col] because “all things” (tA Tr&VTa) can- 
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thing that is in the heavens and on earth. 130 There are no 
exceptions here, 131 all things visible and invisible 132 
are included. Even the cosmic powers and principalities 
were created in him. “Thrones” (Bpbvoi) and “do¬ 
minions” (kvpi6ttit€s) (cf. 1 Cor 8:5) were occasionally 
specified in Judaism among the heavenly hosts of an¬ 
gels; 133 “principalities” (Apx<u) and “powers” (4£oi;- 
<ricu) are often named as being supermundane beings 
and powers. 134 In such enumerations it does not matter 
whether the list is complete or whether the angelic powers 
are arranged in the order of their particular classes. 135 


The emphasis is rather that all things that exist in the cos¬ 
mos were created in Christ. Thus he is Lord of the powers 
and principalities (cf. 2:10,15; Eph 1:21; 1 Pt 3:22). 

All things were created “through him and for him” 

(8i>' abrov icai els abrbv). 136 This clause continues the 
statements made about Christ’s mediation of creation. 
“Through him” (Si* abrov) takes up the preceding 
“in him” ( kv abrcp), and “for him” (els abrbv ) com¬ 
pletes the line. Whereas in Stoic praise of nature the 
self-contained harmony of all things is described with the 
words cis (fk 7rbvra, 137 the phrase els abrbv (“toward/ 


not be interpreted as the world of ideas since “the 
visible things” ( 6 par<i) in v 16 are part of “all 
things” (Eltester, Eikon im NT, 140, n. 74). Another 
approach postulates the Gnostic myth of the primal 
man as the history of religions background of the 
hymn. Then the “in him” would have to be inter¬ 
preted to mean that all things have their place “in 
him (locally);” thus Kasemann, Essays, 156-58; 
Dibelius-Greeven, ad loc .; Eltester, Eikon im NT, 

140, n. 74; Jervell, Imago Dei, 226; Fred B. Crad¬ 
dock, “ ‘All things in Him,’ a Critical Note on Col. 
1:15-20” NTS 12 (1965-66): 78-80. It is in fact not 
impossible, albeit not at all certain (cf. Hegermann, 
Schbpfungsmittler , 70 and passim ), that concepts from 
the myth of the primal man have influenced Jewish 
Wisdom speculations. In these speculations, how¬ 
ever, Wisdom is always viewed as the master builder 
through whom creation is [being] done. Since the 
statements about the mediation of creation by Christ 
are certainly shaped by these concepts (cf. Heger¬ 
mann, Schbpfungsmittler , 96; Andr 6 Feuillet, “La 
Creation de l'Univers ‘dans le Christ’ d’apr^s l’Epl- 
tre aux Colossiens (I.16a)” NTS\2 (1965-66): 1-9; 
idem , in Le Christ sagesse, 202-10), the phrase “in 
him” is to be taken in an instrumental sense, not 
one of location. Not only does the following phrase 
“through him” (di f abrov) argue for this interpre¬ 
tation, but also the parallel statements from 1 Cor 
8:6 and Jn 1:3 assert this. 

130 Cf. Sir 24:5f. Wisdom says “Alone I have made the 
circuit of the vault of heaven and have walked in the 
depths of the abyss. Over the waves of the sea, over 
the whole earth, and over every people and nation 

I have established my role” [Trans.] Wisd Sol 18:6 
says of the Logos, “The Logos . . . touched the heav¬ 
ens and strode along the earth” [Trans.] 

131 The mss A (C) and St pi insert rb. before kv rots ob- 
pavois (to read “the things in the heavens”), and 
ACf D and G pi supply this article before kwl ttjs 
yfjs (to read “the things on the earth”). 

132 Cf. Plato, Phaed. 79a “ ‘Now,’ said he, ‘shall we as¬ 
sume two kinds of existences, one visible, the other 


invisible?’ ” (QCjpev obv jSouXet, ktjyr}, 5 bo eld 77 ruy 
6vt(i)Vj t 6 pkv bparov, t 6 dk aides). 

133 Cf. 2 En 20:1. Enoch reports “and I saw there (i.e. 
in the seventh heaven) a very great light and fiery 
troops of great archangels, incorporeal forces, and 
dominions and orders and governments, cherubim 
and seraphim, thrones and many-eyed ones, nine 
(ten) regiments . . .” Cf. Gottlieb Nathanael Bon- 
wetsch, Die Bucher der Geheimnisse Henochs: Das so- 
genannte slawische Henochbuch, TU 44.2 (Berlin: 1922), 
18f; A. Vaillant, Le Livre des Secrets d'Henoch (Paris: 
1952), 22f. According to Test Levi 3:8, in heaven 
“there are thrones snd dominions in which they 
always offer praise to God” (eftri Opovoi , kj-ovcriat, 
kv <5 bpvoi tw TTpocrtpepovrai). 

134 Cf. 1 Cor 15:24; Rom 8:38; Eph 1:21; 6:12. Cf. 2 
En 61:10, “. . . all the host of the heavens, and all 
the holy ones above, and the host of God, the Cheru- 
bin, Seraphin and Ophannin, and all the angels of 
power , and all the angels of principalities, and the Elect 
One, and the other powers on the earth (and) over 
the water . . .” Further examples in Billerbeck 3, 

583; cf. also G. H. C. Macgregor, “Principalities 
and Powers: the Cosmic Background of Paul's 
Thought,” NTS 1 (1954-55): 17-28. 

135 For “whether-or” (efre-efre) as the formal means 
of composing such enumerations cf. 1 Cor 3:21-23: 
“For all things are yours, whether Paul or A polios, 
or Cephas or the world or life or death or the present 
or the future, all are yours; and you are Christ's; 
and Christ is God’s” (Trbvra yap bpCov kanv, 

elre IlaOXos elre 'AttoW&s elre Krj<f>as, elre 
Kbopos tire fan) elre dbvaros, elre kveGT&Ta elre 
pkWovTa, TciivTa bpcov, bfieis dk Xpicrov, Xpttrris 
Oeo 0). In 1 Cor 12:13 the dissolution of all earthly 
opposites into the membership of Christ’s body is 
shown by “whether Jews or Greeks, whether slaves 
or free” (fire TouSaiot tire ''EXXijm, elre 5oD- 
Xot elre e\evdepoi). 

136 The ms p 46 begins this clause with “for” (5n); cf. 
v 16a. 

137 “All things ... go back to you” M. Ant. 4.23.2. Also 
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to him”) which refers to Christ 138 receives a different 
meaning; all things are created “toward” him. 139 In this 
way not only the statements about the origin of creation 
are summarized, but also the goal of creation is indicated: 
creation finds its goal in no one save Christ alone. 140 
■ 17 He is “before all things” (rrpb rrkvTUv), which 
means that as the pre-existent one 141 he is Lord over the 
universe. 142 This refers back to the designation “first¬ 
born before all creation” (rrpcoTbTOKOS rrharjs KTiae cjs) 
and it emphasizes once again the unique position of 
Christ as Lord over the cosmos. 143 Not only is the uni¬ 
verse created in him and by him, but it is also established 
permanently in him alone. In Platonic and Stoic phi¬ 
losophy the verb avveaTrjKev at (to be established, to 
continue, exist, endure) was used to denote the wonderful 
unity of the entire world. 144 This conviction is most 
ancient and was shared by all men “that all things are 
from God and are constituted ... by God” (d)$ €K deov 
rrbvTa Kal 8ia deov avveaTrjKev Pseudo Aristotle, Mund. 


6 [p. 397b]). 145 Hellenistic Judaism used the same words 
to express the belief that God’s creation is firmly estab¬ 
lished. Philo speaks of the four “first principles” (bpxdl) 
and “potentialities” (Swipeis), “from which the world 
has been established (e£ &v avveaTrjKev 6 Kbapos Rer. 

Div. Her. 281); or of the opposites in the structure of the 
world, “of which the whole world is composed” (c£ aw 
a7ras & Kbapos avveaTrjKe Rer. Div. Her. 311). 146 The 
divine Logos, indeed God himself, is the unifying bond 
which includes all things and holds them together: 147 
“And by his word all things hold together” (ev Xbycp 
avTov avyKevrai Ta 7rA^ra Sir 43:26). 148 Just as the 
concept of the mediation of creation was applied to Christ 
by the Christian community, so too this latter concept 
was likewise applied. Christ upholds the universe “by his 
word of power” (to) prjpaTi Trjs 6vv6.peo)s airrou). 
Everything that is, is established in him alone, for he is 
the Lord, the head of the body. 

■ 18 If the words “the church” ( Trjs iKKXrjalas) are 


in M. Ant. 4.23.2 “All things come from you, sub¬ 
sist in you, go back to you” (tK aov rrai>ra t kv aol 
7 T kvra, tls at rravra). The Paris magical papyrus 
has “for all things are from you, and in you, Eter¬ 
nal One, all things come to their end” (tK a to 7 dp 
rravr earl Kal tls <<r’>, ai 6 )v[i]t } 7rd vra re- 
Xeurji). Cf. p. 49, n. 120 . For further parallels see 
Eltester, Eikon im NT', 145f. 

138 In Jewish speculations about Wisdom there are no 
parallels for ets abrbv (“toward/to him”). Cf. El¬ 
tester, Eikon im NT, 142f; Schweizer, Neotestamen- 
tica, 296. 

139 Cf. R. Jochanan (d. 279 A.D.), who said the world 
was only created “for the sake of the Messiah” (b 
San . 98b). Cf. Billerbeck 3, 626. 

140 Cf. Kasemann, Essays , 157f, the words “created 
toward him” (eis abrbv tKTiarai v 16) “anticipate 
this eschatological orientation which then receives 
concrete expression in the soteriological statements 
of the second stanza.” Cf. also Eltester, Eikon im NT, 
146; Schweizer, Neotestamentica , 296. 

141 Cf. Jn 8:58 “before Abraham was, I am” (rrplv 
'A/3paap 7 tvtadai tyw tipi). 

142 The word Trb.vTQ}v is clearly to be taken as neuter, 
not masculine. Cf. Tertullian, Marc. 5.19 “For how 
is He before all beings, if He is not before all things ? 
Again, how is He before all things, if He is not ‘the 
first-born of creation’?” ( Quomodo enim ante omnes , 
si non ante omnia? Quomodo ante omnia, si non primo- 
genitus conditionis?). 

143 Cf. Basil’s Adv. Eunom. 4 (MPG 29,701), “When the 
apostle says ‘All things were created through him 


and for him,’ he must (also) say 'he became before 
all things.’ By saying ‘he is before all things’ he 
pointed out that the eternal one ‘is,’ but the crea¬ 
tion ‘became’.” (6 A7 t6<ttoXos elirwv, rravra 81 
auroD Kal tls abrbv tKTiarai } lotptiKtv tirrtiv Kal 
ab t6s tytvtTo irpd navTwv. EittcIw 8t, Kal avrbs 
tan 7r pb rravTWVy t8t^t t6v ptv atl ovra , r^v ht 
KTiaiv ytvoptvrjv [Trans.]). 

144 Cf. Plato, Republic 530a, “. . . that the artisan of 
heaven fashioned it and all that it contains” (ourw 
awtarkvaL rt3 tov ovpavov 8rjpuovpyu> avrbv re 
Kal t a tv abrCp). [Note the many various English 
equivalents for this verb, as given in Liddell-Scott.] 

145 This conviction is transferred to Isis in P. Oxy. 11, 
1380,183-85: “you became the discoverer of all 
things wet and dry and cold of which all things are 
composed” (ttAptow vyp&v Kal £ rjpojv Kal \p[vx]~ 
pC)V’ hi; o)v anavra avvtarrjKtv). For further exam¬ 
ples see Josef Gewiess, Christus und das Heil nach dem 
Kolosserbrief, Unpub. Diss. (Breslau: 1932), 46. 

146 Cf. Hegermann, Schopfungsmittler , 95. 

147 Cf. Philo, Rer. Div. Her. 23, “he is the bond of all 
things, the one who holds them together indissolubly 
and binds them fast, when in themselves they are 
dissoluble” (t&v 8\wv 8tapbs tan avvtx ojv cu»Td 
AXnra Kal aeplyyiov 8ta\vra 6vra ££ lavr&v). 

Cf. also Fug. 108ff. 

148 What is true for the macrocosm pertains also to the 
microcosm, for only through God’s care is man’s 
body preserved. He would disintegrate if God did 
not hold his hand over him and protect him. Cf. 
Philo, Rer. Div. Her . 58, “. . . for this mass of clay 
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taken as a gloss—as was argued above on page 42f—then 
the concept “body” (<r&f/,a) in the context of the first 
strophe is to be understood in the cosmological sense. 149 
The view that the whole cosmos can be compared to a 
body and that macrocosm and microcosm correspond to 
each other in their relationships is attested very early in 
ancient times; it appeared in manifold variations. Plato 
conceives of the cosmos as a living being with a soul and 
pervaded with reason (Tim. 31b; 32a,.c; 39e; passim). 

The cosmos as a body is directed by the divine soul which 
it follows as it is led ( Tim . 47c-48b). 1 s0 In the syncretism 
of late antiquity Iranian concepts were connected with 
these Greek concepts. As the Pahlavi literature illustrates, 
the supreme God became pregnant and brought forth 
the entire creation: “And when it had been created, he 
bore it in his body.... he increased and everything 
became better and then one by one he created them 
out of his own body. First he created the sky out of his 
head .. . He created the earth from his feet,... He 


created water out of his tears.... He created plants out 
of his hair ... He created fire out of his mind.” 151 The 
cosmos is viewed as the body of the deity but the elements 
of the universe are viewed as the various parts of his 
body. In an Orphic fragment, Zeus is named as the deity 
who is the “head” (K€<f>a\rj) of the cosmos and is the 
one who with his power pervades the universe, which 
rests in the body of the great deity (Fragment 168). 152 
Other texts similarly describe the heaven as the head 
of the Pantocrator, the air as his body and the earth as his 
feet, 153 or again the heavenly world as the head of the 
All-Deity, the sea as his belly and the earth as his feet. 154 
The Stoic view of nature takes this idea of the body of 
the All-Divinity and conceives of the whole cosmos as 
being filled by the deity. Men, however, are members of 
this world-encompassing body which binds all things 


and blood, which in itself is dissoluble and dead, 
holds together and is quickened as into flame by the 
providence of God who is its protecting arm and 
shield ...” (6 eucupos oy kos e£ eaurou 8lcl\vt6s 

U)V Kai VCKpOS <TVVe<TT7}Ke Kdi {‘<d7TUpetT<U ITpOVOiq. 

deov tov rijv xtipa. inrepkxovros kclI uirepa<nrL- 
£ovtos). 

149 Concerning the concept “body” (cnipa), cf. Eduard 
Schweizer, TWNT1 ,1024-91. On p. 1024f there 

is a complete survey of the literature to which dis¬ 
cussion of the concept of “body” should be referred. 

150 Cf. Schweizer, TWNT1 ,1029; further examples 
are found there. 

151 The Pahlavi Ridvyatof the Datastan i denik , ch. 46.3-5, 
11,13, 28. The lines are cited in Geo Widengren, 

Die Religionen bans , Die Religionen der Menschheit 
14 (Stuttgart: 1965), 9. The English translation is 
from H. W. Bailey, £oroastrian Problems in the Ninth- 
Century Books y Ratanbai Katrak Lectures (Oxford: 
The Clarendon Press, 1943), 121. In Widengren, 

p. 10, the Indian All-Deity is described: “The fire 
is my mouth, the earth my feet, the sun and moon 
my eyes, the heaven my head, the firmament and 
the regions of the heaven my ears. The waters have 
originated from my perspiration. Space with its four 
world regions is my body, the wind is in my mind” 
(Mahabharata 3,1296ff [Tran9.]). For the connec¬ 
tion of the Hellenistic concepts with those from Iran, 
cf. also Hegermann, Schopfungsmittler % 60f. 

152 Orphicorum Fragmenta (ed. O. Kem, 1922), 20If. 
“Zeus was the first, Zeus last, the lightning’s Lord, 
Zeus head, Zeus center, all things are from Zeus ... 


For in Zeus’ mighty body these all lie . . . Such his 
immortal head, and such his thought. His radiant 
body, boundless, undisturbed, fearless in strength 
of mighty limbs was formed thus . . .” (Zeus ttp&tos 
eyev€TO } Zeus uararos aypuckpavvos, Zeus K€<t>d\rj f 
Zeus petraa, Aids 6’ ex iravra reruxrat...7ra^ra 
yap kv Zrjvds peyaX qk rAfie aajpart KetTat...ai5e 
piv bdava tt}v Ke<pa\ijv ?x«t r)8£ vorjpa’ acopa 81 oi 
irepi<i>eyykst aireipiTov, aaTV<f>k\iKrov } arpopou, 
oftptpoyviOP, inreppepks w5e rkrvKT at Translation 
from Eusebius, Evangelicae Praeparationis y ed. and 
tr. by E. H. Gifford [Oxford: University Press, 

1903], vol. 3, p. 109). Cf. also Heinrich Schlier, 
TDNT3, 676; Dibelius-Greeven, p. 109, supple¬ 
ment 1. This Orphic fragment was known to the 
Hellenistic synagogue and transmitted by it. Cf. the 
presentation of the connections by Nikolaus Walter, 
Der Thoraausleger Aristobulus: Untersuchungcn ZM seinen 
Fragmenten und zu pseudepigraphischen Resten der judisch- 
hellenistischen Literatur , TU 86 (Berlin: 1964), 103-15, 
202-61. 

153 Magic Papyrus 12, 243 (equals Preis, Z,aub. vol. 2, 
p. 74, cf. P. Leid. 2, p. 141); cf. also Magic Papyrus 
13,770ff (equals Preis. £aub. vol. 2, p. 122); Magic 
Papyrus 21, 6ff (equals vol. 2, p. 146). 

154 Macrob. Sat. 1.21.17: Serapis oracle concerning 
King Nicocreon of Cyprus, “Learn that the nature 
of my Godhead is such as I may tell thee: the fir¬ 
mament of heaven is my head; my belly the sea; 
the earth my feet”; {dpi deds rot6(r<5e pa0€tv, o16p 
k ey<j) etircy obp&vtos icSapos K€<f>a\r} } yaorijp 

8t dhXaaaa, yaia 8k pot it 68es dal Translation 
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together. 155 These conceptions also found entrance into 
Hellenistic Judaism 156 so that Philo of Alexandria speaks 
of the world of the heavens as a uniform body over which 
the Logos is set as the head (Som. 1.128). 157 The Logos 
encompasses all things, he fills and defines them to their 
extremities ( Quaest. in Ex. 2.68). 158 Just as the body of 
man needs the direction and guidance given by the head 
{Spec. Leg. 3.184), so also the “body” (croj/za) of the 
cosmos needs the eternal Logos of the eternal God, which 
is the head of the universe {Quaest. in Ex. 2.117) 159 and 
directs the whole body. 160 As the body is ruled by its 


head, so the cosmos is subject to the guidance of the divine 
Logos and thereby is directly under God’s care. 161 

The statements of the Christian confession are sum¬ 
marized by the hymn in the words that Christ is the head 
of the body. 162 This mythological manner of concep¬ 
tualization in which the cosmos appears as a body gov¬ 
erned by its head provides the answer to man’s search— 
man who is beset by worry and fear of the powers in the 
world and who asks how the world can be brought to 
its proper order: Christ is the “head” {Ke<f>a\rj) that 
governs the “body” (<ra)/xa) of the cosmos; the cosmos is 


from The Oxford Book of Greek Verse y ed. Gilbert Mur¬ 
ray et al. [Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1930], no. 482). 
Cf. Schlier, TDNT 3, 676. 

155 Cf. Seneca, Epist. 92.30, “All this universe which 
encompasses us is one, and it is God; we are asso¬ 
ciates of God; we are his members.” ( Totum hoc, quo 
continemur , et unum et deus: et socii sumus eius et membra). 
For further examples see Hegermann, Schopjungs - 
mittler , pp. 63f; Schweizer, TWNT1 , 1036f. 

156 Cf. (Pseudo) Philo, De deo y “Now the earth and wa¬ 
ter are like feet, the foundation of the world; and the 
air and the sky are its countenance, like a face. The 
forces of being are like their limbs extended from 
one end of the world to the other, and the forces of 
being protect the feet of the universe, its lower parts 
(which are the earth and water), and its face (that 
is, the air and sky) which includes those natures that 
tend to higher things, so that these be better pre¬ 
served” ( Mundi vero basis sicut pedes sunt terra et aqua y 
facies autem quasi vultus , aer et caelum. Entis autem vir- 
tutes velut crura eorum ab or be in orbem extensa; et uni- 
versipedes, injeriores nempe ipsius materiae partes, terram 
at aquam atque vultum , aera nimirum et caelum ad supe- 
riora tendentes naturas includentem ad melius conservandum 
protegunt. [Trans.]). Cf. Hegermann, Schopjungs - 
mittler , 59. 

157 In Vit. Mos. 2.117-35, Philo deals with the cosmic 
vesture of the high priest which is an image of the 
universe: the air, water, earth, fire, the heavens, the 
two hemispheres, and the zodiac. The “reason seat” 
(Xoyetoj/) of the high priest is an image of the divine 
Reason “which holds together and administers all 
things” (roO Gvvk\ovTos icai Sioikoujttos tol abfi- 
irtLVTa 134). The priest, consecrated to the Father, 
must appear before him vested in the allegory of 
the world (133f). Concerning the cosmic vesture of 
the high priest, cf. also Wisd Sol 18:24. 

158 Cf. Hegermann, Schbpjungsmittler , 59; further exam¬ 
ples are found there, 59-67. Cf. also Weiss, Unter- 
sucfmngen zur Kosmologie , 257-65. 

159 Cf. Hegermann, Schbpjungsmittler , 58f; Carsten 
Colpe, “Zur Leib—Chrisd—Vorstellung um Epheser- 


brief,” injudentum — Urchristentum — Kirche: Fest¬ 
schrift jiir Joachim jeremias, BZNW 26 (Berlin: 1960, 
2 1964), pp. 180f. 

160 Philo’s statements about the cosmos as a “body” 
{aajfia) and the Logos as its “head” ( McftaXi)) are 
to be distinguished from the Gnostic myth of the 
primeval man and must not be confused with it. Cf. 
Colpe, “Zur Leib-Christi-Vorstellung,” 179-82; 
Hegermann, Schbpjungsmittler , 59-67; Schweizer, 
TWNT1 ,1051f; contra Heinrich Schlier, TDNT 3, 
676-78. 

161 In this way Philo answers the question which so 
gTeatly engaged late antiquity, that is, where and 
how is the universal body brought under its head 
and held together by it? Cf. Curtius Rufus, Historiae 
Alexandri Magni Macedonensis 10.9.1-4. In this work 
the empire of Alexander the Great is compared with 
a body ( corpus ) which, after his death, disintegrated 
into several members {membra). The application of 
this metaphor to the situation in the Roman Empire 
is then introduced: a new ruler sits on the throne 
and now the members which otherwise would trem¬ 
ble with discord are brought under their head ( cum 
sine capite membra trepidarent) . On this cf. Franz Muss- 
ner, Christus, das All und die Kirche: Studien zur Theo- 
logie des Epheserbriefs, Trierer Theologische Studien 5 
(Trier: 1955), 155f; and Schweizer, TWNT 7,1037, 
n. 185. 

162 In the OT, the word “head” (K€<f>a\T)/tft<*\) often 
designates the head of a community or tribe, or a 
ruler. E.g. Deut 28:13; Judg 10:18; 11:8f, 11, etc.; 
also Test Zeb 9:4; for further examples see Heinrich 
Schlier, TDNT 3, 675f. For Paul, “head” {K€<pa\q) 
denotes the one to whom rule has been transferred 
(e.g., 1 Cor 11:3; also Col 2:10,19; Eph 1:22; 4:15; 
5:23). Cf. Stephen Bedale, “The Meaning of k€- 
4>a\i} in the Pauline Epistles,” JTS, NS 5 (1954): 
211—15. Neither in the OT nor in the chief Pauline 
letters, however, is there any treatment of the rela¬ 
tionship between the “head” and the “body.” The 
statement of Col 1:18 is therefore to be explained 
from the Hellenistic conception concerning the cos- 
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ruled and held together by this head. The universe is 
founded and established through him alone, i.e. in him 
alone is salvation. 163 

The author of Col, however, proceeds to interpret this 
mythological statement in such a way that the concept 
“body” is defined by the “church” (€Kk\r}<rld) and is 
thereby understood as a historical entity. 164 Here and 
now the exalted Lord exercises his rule over ail the world 
as the head of his body which is the church. 165 This 
definition, “his body, that is, the church,” differs clearly 
from the comparison which was taken over from Stoic 
tradition and which is employed by Paul in Rom 12 and 
1 Cor 12 in order to illustrate the many functions and 
services of the members. 166 One is rather reminded of the 
words about the one body into which we have all been 
baptized (1 Cor 12:13), in which we are all bound to¬ 
gether as partakers of the Lord’s supper (1 Cor 10:17), 
and which in its unity may not be divided (1 Cor 1:13). 
Even in these sentences of 1 Cor, however, the cosmic 


dimension is lacking and nothing is said of a head which is 
set over the body. Thus it is not sufficient to state that in 
its statements about the church Col goes beyond the chief 
Pauline letters; the understanding of the church in Col 
cannot be explained as a simple evolution from earlier 
beginnings within Pauline theology. 167 Rather, the 
understanding of the church expressed in Col must be 
determined by considering the religious presuppositions 
visible in the Hellenistic conception of the cosmic body. 
The author of the letter gives this cosmological train 
of thought a new direction by designating the church as 
the place where in the present Christ exercises his rule 
over the cosmos. 160 Christ is Lord over the universe 
(cf. 2:10,19), his body, however, is the church. For this 
reason the worldwide rule of the Kyrios is proclaimed 
everywhere in the preaching of Christ among the nations 
(1:27), in the exhortation of every man and in the in¬ 
struction of every man in all wisdom so that all may be 
presented as perfect in Christ (1:2s). 169 


mic body and its head cited above, and not from 
the OT. 

163 Cf. Schweizer, Neotestamentica i 296, “Christ is there¬ 
fore the answer to the quest for the principle which 
rules the world and thereby binds it together in unity. 
For the Hellenists, this quest is the quest for salva¬ 
tion.” Cf. also Schweizer, TWNT1 ,1072f. 

164 Theodoret ad loc. characterizes the transition com¬ 
pleted by the words “the church” (ttj s eKKXrjalas) 
by saying, “he crosses over from knowledge of God 
into the economy of salvation” (d7ro rrjs OeoXoyias 
els T7)v oUovofilav fiere^T) [Trans.]). 

165 Cf. Lohse, “Christusherrschaft und Kirche,” 205f. 

166 In this comparison the “head” is not contrasted 
with the “body” but is rather cited as one member 
among the others which all belong to this one body. 
Cf. 1 Cor 12:21. 

167 Isak Johannes du Plessis, Christus as hoof van kerk en 
kosmos: 5 Neksegeties-teologiese studie van Christus se 
hoofskap veral in Efesiers en Kolossense (Groningen: 
1962), has again tried to relate the statements of 
Col and Paul in this way. Cf. the review by Georg 
Bertram in ThLZ^O (1965): 116-18. 

168 In doing so the author makes himself known as a 
Pauline theologian. A new concept, however, has 
been formulated by the connection of the notion 
of the “church” (eKKXrjirla) with the traditional 
cosmological statement: Christ is the head of the 
body. (The complicated hypothesis, that a cosmo¬ 
logical misunderstanding of the talk about the body 
of Christ had arisen in the hymn and that this was 
“re-Paulinized” by the author of Col, is superfluous. 


Contra Gabathuler, Jesus Christus , Haupt der Kirche , 
p. 141, n. 809.) 

169 Cf. Kasemann, Essays , 168 (adapted from ET), 

“The introduction of ttJs kKKXrj^las in v 18 has dog¬ 
matic significance. It illustrates the condition of 
being ‘translated 5 into the kingdom of the Son and 
changes the cosmological statement into an eschato¬ 
logical one. Christ is also the head of the powers and 
authorities. But they are not his body in the strict 
sense. They are ‘in him,’ inasmuch as he is their 
creator and has authority over them. The commu¬ 
nity is his body, inasmuch as it lives from the resur¬ 
rection of the dead and wanders towards the resur¬ 
rection of the dead. But that means, in the here and 
now, that it stands within the forgiveness of sins. 

It neither means, nor indeed can it mean, anything 
else at all. Because it stands within forgiveness, it 
is new creation, the cosmic powers have nothing 
more to say to it, to give to it, or to ask of it. There 
is no way to the creation other than the way which 
passes through, and continues in, forgiveness. Every 
immediate attempt to break through, every attempt, 
that is, which does not derive from eschatology, 
turns into cosmology, into apostasy from forgive¬ 
ness, into renewed slavery to the cosmic tyrants, 
who then take on the aspect of demonic powers.” 
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The second strophe, like the first one, begins with two 
predications for Christ. He is “the beginning” (apxv ) 170 
and the “firstborn from the dead” (wpuTbTOKOS Ik 111 
t&v vtKp&v). In Judaism both Wisdom and Logos were 
called “the beginning” (apxv)’ Wisdom commends 
herself “In the beginning, before the ages, he established 
me” ( 7 rpo rod al&vos kdepeXiaxjkv pe kv apxfj LXX 
Pr 8:23). Philo characterizes Wisdom ( crofpia ) as “ ‘be¬ 
ginning’ and ‘image’ and ‘vision of God’ ” ( apxV v KaL 
eUbva nal opacnv deov Leg. All. 1 .43). 1 72 However, 
when it is said of Christ that he is the “beginning,” this 
does not mean that he is the “beginning of God’s crea¬ 
tion” (apxv T V s ktlg€U)S tov Beov Rev 3:14). Rather, 
he is the “beginning” as the one who is the “first-born 
from the dead” (7rpco to tokos €K t&v venp&v) through 
whom the eschatological event has been initiated. 173 As 
the first one who has arisen from those who have fallen 
asleep, he is the first fruit (airapxv) who guarantees the 
future resurrection of the dead (1 Cor 15:20, 23). Thus 
he is the “Originator of Life” (apxvyos rrjs f cor?s Acts 
3:15), the “first to rise from the dead” (7rpo;ros e£ ava- 
crTacrtcos vtKp&v Acts 26:33) and the “firstborn of the 
dead and ruler of the kings on earth” (6 wpcoTOTOKOS t&v 


vckp&v Kal apxwv t&v fiaaiXecov rrjs yrjs Rev 1:5). 174 

Since Christ is the beginning and the first-born, he is 
therefore the first one in all things. In the purpose clause 
(fra), the words “in all” (kv waaiv) relate to the oft- 
repeated “all things” (id iravra) and thus these words 
of v 18 are to be taken as “in all things” in the neuter 
gender. 175 The words “be the first” (wpoTevuv ) 176 
resume the twice-mentioned “first-born” (irpairdTOKOS 
vss 15,18b), and also the phrase of v 17a, “and he is 
before all things” (/cat avrbs k<JTiv irpb wavTtov). The 
first place in the universe is properly his alone. 177 
■ 19 The reason for this follows, “for in him all the full¬ 
ness was pleased to dwell” (kv avr& evbbxvaev wav rb 
wXrjpcopa naTOiKrjo'ai). 118 First of all, concerning the 
construction of the sentence, the Greek text permits that 
“God” (6 Oebs) could be supplied as the subject; “all the 
fullness... to dwell” (wav to wXrjpcppa Karoirjaai) in 
this case would have to be taken as an accusative with 
the infinitive: “God was pleased to let all the fullness 
dwell in him.” This would achieve a smooth connection 
to the following participle “he (i.e. God) was making 
peace” (elpvvowoirjcras). 119 It is, however, also possible 
to take “all the fullness” (wav to wXrjpcppa) as the sub- 


170 The mss p 46 B 1739 pc supply the article to read 
V Q’PXV (th e beginning). 

171 The mss p 46 K * Ir delete k k (from) to read “of the 
dead.” 

172 God’s “first-born” (wpO}T6yovos) y “beginning” 
(apxv), and “image” (el k&v) are names also for 
the Logos, cf. Philo, Conf. Ling. 146. Cf. above, p. 

47. 

173 The words “first-born” and “beginning” occasion¬ 
ally appear together in order to describe the first¬ 
born as the founder of a people. Cf. LXX Gen 49:3 
“Ruben, you are my first-born, my strength and 
the beginning of my children” (P ovpT)V f 7 rpwr 6 ro- 
kos pov <j\) y iaxw P°v apXV T &v rkfcvuv pov). 
Cf. also LXX Deut 21:17. 

174 The phrase “first-born from the dead” cannot be 
explained as coming from the Gnostic redeemer- 
myth. Cf. above, p. 45. 

175 The gender is not masculine as a continuation of the 
preceding veKpol (the dead); thus Heinrich Schlier, 
Christas und die Kirche im EpheserbrieJ , BHTh 6 (Tu¬ 
bingen: 1930), 55f, n. 1 . Cf. Hegermann, Sc hop - 
jungsmittler y 103, “The words ‘in all things’ (kv 
waaiv) accordingly are not to be explained from 
‘the dead’ (veKpol) but from the formula ‘all things’ 
(wavra).” 

176 The verb Tcpwrebeiv is a hapaxlegomenon in the 


NT; it also is rare in the LXX, e.g. Esth 5:11; 2 
Macc6:18,13:15. Butcf. Iamblichus, Vit. Pyth. 

8.43 tuv kv eKaartp tw yevei weirpuTevKOTOiV, 
which means “of the respective best in every genera¬ 
tion” [Trans.]. Plutarch, Lib. Educ. 13 (9b): the 
fathers “in their eagerness that their children may 
the sooner rank first in everything” (awebSovres 
yap tovs walSas kv warn raxtov wpUTevoat). P. 
Lips. I, 40, 2,16; 3, 6 has wpuTebwv meaning 
“head,” “director.” P. Oxy. XVI, 1983, 3. Further 
examples are in Wilhelm Michaelis, TDNT 6 , 88 If. 

177 Cf. Chrysostom, ad loc. (before v 18), “For every¬ 
where he is first; above first; in the Church first, for 
he is the Head; in the Resurrection first” (wavraxov 
yap kart wp&TOs' avw 7rpuros, kv rfj 

7rp&Tos‘ K€<pa\ri yap kanv’ kv rfj avaarhaet wp£>- 

tos). 

178 Cf. Gerhard Miinderlein, “Die Erwahiung durch 
das Pleroma, Bemerkungen zu Kol. 1.19” NTSS 
(1961-62): 264-76. 

179 For this reason many exegete 9 have favored this 
solution: Lightfoot; Erich Haupt, Die Gejangenschajt- 
brieje y KEK 8-9 (Gtittingen: 1902); Lohmeyer, ad 
loc. i Gottlob Schrenk, TDNT 2 , 741; Gerhard Del- 
ling, TDNT 6 , 303f; Mussner, Christas , das AU y 58, 
n. 89; Feuillet, “La Creation,” 228f. 
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ject to which the “making peace” (eiprjvoTOLTjaas) is 
joined in a constructio ad sensum. Since this solution works 
without the addition of an unstated subject it is to be 
given preference over the other possibility. 180 The words 
“all the fullness” (irav to 7 rXr}pO)/ia) mean nothing else 
than the divine fullness in its totality and therefore in 
the following commentary on the hymn they are eluci¬ 
dated in 2:9 as “the whole fullness of deity” (t av to 
TrXypwpLa r?)s SedTrjTOs). 

The concept “fullness” 181 or “pleroma” played a great 
role in the Christian Gnosticism of the second century. 182 
The Valentinians meant by “pleroma” the fullness of 
the emanations which came forth from God. God himself 
is distinguished from these as “alone unbegotten, not 
subject to place or time” (pbvos ayevvrjTOS, ov t 6 ttov 
€Xwy, ov Xpt> vov Hippolytus, Ref. 6.29.5). In contrast to 
the “emptiness” of the divine (Ktvwp. a Epiphanius, 

Haer. 31.16.1), “Pleroma” signifies the uppermost pneu¬ 
matic world in immediate proximity to God which in 
turn is separated from the cosmos by a boundary. There 
exists “peace and harmony between all the Aeons within 
the Pleroma” (elpijvrj Kal <rvp. 4 >o)via wavrcov t&v hnos 
TXrjp&paTOS al&vcov Hippolytus, Ref. 6,32,1 [trans. from 
ANF 5, 87]). The mature fruit of the “pleroma” which 
has been brought forth by all the Aeons together is Jesus 
(Ref. 6.32.If; Irenaeus, Adv. Haer. 1.2.6), who descended 
from the divine fullness as the redeemer (Ref. 6.32.4). 

But the goal of the work of redemption is that all things 
which are of pneumatic origin be reassembled in the 
“pleroma,” “in order that the Pleroma might be formed 
into an aggregate, according to a perfect number” 


(tv* fj t6 TrXrjpcofia ev dpiBpQ TeXeitp avvrjdpoLapitvov 
Ref. 6.34.2 [trans. from ANF 5, 88]). Since, according 
to Valentinian teaching, the “pleroma” is indeed the 
heavenly fullness to which, however, God does not be¬ 
long, this understanding of the word “pleroma” cannot 
contribute anything to the explanation of Col 1:19— 
for there can be no doubt that in the Christ-hymn, 

God himself is called “pleroma.” 

In the linguistic usages of the syncretism of late antiq¬ 
uity the concept “pleroma” was variously employed. 183 
On the one hand God and the cosmos are distinguished, 
“for the cosmos is [the] pleroma of evil, but God is the 
pleroma of good” (6 yap Kbcfios TXrjpcopd k<TTi Trjs 
/ca/ctas, 6 deos tov ay a dov Corp. Herm. 6.4 [Trans.]); 
the cosmos, however, which is united intimately with 
God “is a pleroma of life” (nXypoopa €<tti r?js fwrjs 
Corp. Herm. 12.15 [Trans.]). On the other hand, thus the 
Corpus Hermeticum calls God “the Master and Maker and 
Father and Encompasser of All, and the One is all things 
and all things are the One,” and then continues “for 
the pleroma of all things is one and in one, and one is not 
two but both are one being.” 104 Since the All-One is 
not dual but rather is one and remains one, the All is thus 
not a second element alongside the One, so that God him¬ 
self is thereby the “pleroma.” 185 The term “pleroma” 
thus indicates the one God pervading the whole universe. 
“For he is incorrupt, the fullness of the aeons and their 


180 Thus Abbott; H. von Soden, Die Briefe an die Kolos¬ 
ser y Epheser , Philemon: die Pastoralbriefe in Hand- 
Commentar zum Neuen Testament 3,1 (Freiburg 
i.B. and Leipzig: 2 1893); P. Ewald, Die Briefe des 
Paulus an die Epheser , Kolosser und Philemon in Kom- 
mentarzum Neuen Testament 10 (Leipzig: 1910); 
Masson; Dibelius-Greeven, ad loc. \ Percy, Probleme t 
76, n. 22; Kasemann, Essays , 157-59; Jervell, Imago 
Deiy 222, n. 191; Gerhard Miinderlein, ‘‘Die Er- 
wahlung durch das Pleroma, Bemerkungen zu Kol. 
1.19,” NTS 8 (1961-62): 266; Schweizer, Neotesta - 
menticay 294, n. 3. 

181 Cf. Gerhard Delling, TDNT 6, 297-304 (with a 
thorough survey of the literature on p. 297). In addi¬ 
tion, the following should be especially noted: Josef 
Gewiess, “Die Begriffe irK^povv and tt\ rfp(apa im 
Kolosser- und Epheserbrief,” in Vom Wort des Lebens , 
Festschriftjiir Max Meinertz, NTAbh Suppl. 1 (Mun¬ 


ster: 1951), 128-41; Sverre Aalen “Begrepet plae- 
roma i Kolosser- og Efeserbrevet,” TTK 23 (1952): 
49-67; Moule, ad loc. Concerning the concept of 
“pleroma” in Eph, special reference must be made 
to Mussner, Christus das All , 46-64, and Heinrich 
Schlier, Der Brief an die Epheser (Dusseldorf: s 1965), 
96-99 (who has further listings of literature). 

182 Cf. the examples given in Lightfoot’s excursus on the 
concept “pleroma” (pp. 257-73), as well as Delling, 
7TWr6,299f. 

183 Cf. Jervell, Imago Deiy 221 f- 

184 t£)v 8\cov 8e<nr6T7)v Kal iroi^riiv Kal irarepa Kal 
ireplfioXov, Kal irdvra 8vra t6v 'iv a, Kal Iva ovra 
t6v iriLVTa. . .tCsv tt&vtojv yap t6 ir\r}po)p.a tv 
cffTi Kal ev ivL t 06 bevrepovvTOS to 0 £v6s, 4AA’ 
6.p.<f>OTepo3v tvds 6 vtos Corp. Herm. 16.3 [Trans.]. 

185 Cf. Gerhard Delling, TDNT 6, 300: “Here the word 
is clearly meant to define a concept of God in which 
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father’* (Od.Sol. 7.11[13]). 106 

The Christian community took up the word “pleroma” 
from the Hellenistic milieu 187 in order to speak of the 
fullness of God which decided to dwell in this One. 188 
This, however, transferred the term from the context of 
cosmology into that of soteriology. The Greek verb 
evdoKelv (to be pleased) appears often in the LXX as an 
expression for the good pleasure of God. He takes pleasure 
in right actions and conduct, but not in evil or bad works 
(LXX Ps 43:4; 146:11; 149:4). 189 This verb is also used 
to designate divine election, and of those whom God 
has not chosen it is said that “the Lord took no pleasure 
in them” (owe evddKrjaev ev avTois Kvpios LXX Ps 
151:5). But God’s voice rings out over the Chosen One 
with “You are my beloved Son, with you I am well 
pleased” (av el 6 vi6s fiov 6 ayairrirbs, ev aol evSSKrjaa 
Mk 1:11; par.). A connection between God’s choosing 
and his dwelling place is also expressed repeatedly. Zion 
is “the mountain on which it pleased God to dwell” 

(to oposy o evdiKrjaev 6 Beds KaroiKeiv ev avrep LXX 
Ps 67:17). Similarly LXX Ps 131:13f: “for the Lord has 
elected Zion, he has chosen her for his dwelling. ‘This 
is my resting place forever, here I will dwell for I have 


chosen her’ ” (Sri e^eXe^aro Kvpios rifv 'Liwv, ffpe- 
TLaaro avrijv els kcltolkIclv a Afrnj if Karbiravals 
pov els al&va ai&voSj S)5e Karoucrjaw, 6tl ypenatpriv 
avTrjv). The verb eKA^yeotfcu (to elect) has here replaced 
evdoKetv (cf. also LXX Isa 8:18; 49:20). 190 In Deu¬ 
teronomy and in the Deuteronomic theology the sentence 
appears again and again that the God of Israel has chosen 
a place for himself where he wants his name to dwell. 191 
This thought is also repeated in later writings: God has 
chosen a dwelling-place for himself in Israel; “since your 
good pleasure was in your glory amongst your people 
Israel, you sanctified this place” (evdoKrjaas ttjv 861-av 
aov ev re? AacJ; uov 'IapaijA yiylatras tov t6ttov tovtov 
3 Macc 2:16). 192 

As the hymn speaks of God’s electing decree, it makes 
use of biblical language. 193 No reference is contained 
in this statement to any particular event, e.g., the incar¬ 
nation, 194 the baptism or the transfiguration of Jesus, 19S 
rather, it relates to the Christ-event as a whole. “In him 
all the fullness was pleased to dwell,” which means just 
that: “in him all the fullness of deity dwells ( KaroiKei 
—present tense!) bodily” (2:9). In him and through him 
God accomplishes the work of reconciliation. 196 


God and the world merge into one another.” 

186 Translated from the German of Walter Bauer, in 
Hennecke-Schneemelcher 2, 585 (German ed.); 
cf. J. Rendel Harris, The Odes and Psalms oj Solomon , 
(Cambridge: The University Press, 2 1911) for 7.13 
on p. 99. Cf. also Rendel Harris and Alphonse Min- 
gana, The Odes and Psalms oj Solomon (Manchester: 
University Press; London: Longmans, Green & 

Co., 1920), vol. 2, The Translation, for 7.11 and 
17.7,19.5, 36.6, 41.13f. In the Gospel oj Truth the 
dwelling place of the Father is described as the ple¬ 
roma (16.35, 41.1, 43.15f); the same place can also 
be called the “rest of the Father” (23.29). Cf. Hans- 
Martin Schenke, Die Herkunjt des sogenannten Evan- 
gelium Veritatis (Gottingen: 1959), 15f. 

187 Aalen, “Begrepet,” 57f, wants to understand “ple¬ 
roma” to mean the same as nj'pty (abode). What 
misled him to this interpretation is the verb Karot- 
KTjcrcu (to dwell) which, however, does not corre¬ 
spond to the term “pleroma.” Munderlein, “Die 
Erwahlung,” 275, is inclined to agree with this 
meaning. Against this Gerhard Delling makes the 
pertinent remark, “The statements in Col go much 
further than the Jewish statements” TDNT 6, 303. 
Cf. also the critical comments of Jervell, Imago Dei , 
222, n. 191. 

188 Cf. Schweizer, Neotestamentica , 294, n. 3, “thus it 
may be supposed that ‘pleroma* was originally un¬ 


derstood in the sense of the Hellenistic idea of the 
world-soul, but then for the community it meant 
the God who pervades the whole universe. Perhaps 
the Wisdom terminology which is otherwise present 
in the hymn is likewise in the background here, since 
it is the Sophia of God which pervades all things 
and penetrates them all (Wisd Sol 7.24; cf. 1.7 which 
for its part is dependent, of course, upon the Greek 
conceptions of the world-soul).” Yet this appealing 
supposition cannot be proven, for in the LXX, “ple¬ 
roma” is found only with a spatial meaning (cf. 
Delling, TDNT 6, 299), and in Jewish Wisdom spec¬ 
ulations the term is lacking. 

189 Further examples in Gottlob Schrenk, TDNT 2, 

738. 

190 Hegermann, in Schopjungsmittler, 107, goes too far 
with his supposition: “It can be assumed that the 
hymn makes a direct allusion to this passage.** 

191 E.g., LXX Deut 12:5,11; 14:23; 16:2, 6,11; 26:2; 

3 Kg 6:13; 8:27; etc. Cf. here also the para phrase 
in the Targum on 1 Kings 8:27, “Has it really 
pleased the Lord to cause his Sh e kina to dwell 
among men who live on the earth?” Similarly in the 
Targum on Ps 68:17, “It pleased the word of the 
Lord to let his Sh e kina dwell on it [Sinai].” Cf. 

Aalen, “Begrepet,** 58; Munderlein, “Die Erwah¬ 
lung,*’ 270; Feuillet, “La Creation,” 236-38. 

192 Cf. also 2 Macc 14:35; Te9t Zeb 8:2; Test Joseph 
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■ 20 The last verse of the hymn deals with this work of 
reconciliation. 197 Although there has been no previous 
mention of it, it is presupposed here that unity and 
harmony of the cosmos have suffered a considerable dis¬ 
turbance, even a rupture. In order to restore the cos¬ 
mic order reconciliation became necessary and was 
accomplished by the Christ-event. Through Christ, God 
himself achieved this reconciling. 190 The universe has 
been reconciled in that heaven and earth have been 
brought back into their divinely created and determined 
order 199 through the resurrection and exaltation of 


Christ. 200 Now the universe is again under its head 201 
and thereby cosmic peace has returned. 202 This peace 
which God has established through Christ 203 binds the 
whole universe together again into unity and under- 


10:2f; and Test Benj 6:4. 

193 The words “in him” (ev avrco) which are given 
emphatic prominence must be connected with “to 
dwell” (KCLTOiKTjaai) and not with “was pleased’ 
(€v66kti<T€p) . Miinderlein, who advocates this con¬ 
nection, seeks to support his interpretation with the 
unfounded supposition that one can assume a Sem¬ 
itic linguistic basis (“Die Erwahlung,” 268-70). 

In Col 2:9 the sentence of 1:19 is taken up by “in 
him the whole fullness of the deity dwells bodily” 

(kv a VT$ KCLTOLKCL TTCLV t6 7rXljpCi3/ia T7}S OeOTTJTOS 
(jwpaTiK&s). Thus “in him” (kv a vt$) is to be con¬ 
nected with “to dwell” (KaToucrjacu). 

194 This thought could be suggested by the comparable 
statement of thejohannine prologue, Jn 1:14. 

195 Thus Miinderlein, “Die Erwahlung,” 271, with 
reference to the heavenly voice’s words “I am well 
pleased” (evdoKTftra) in the stories of the baptism 
and transfiguration. 

196 Genuine early Christian kerygma appears in this 
sentence. Cf. Augustine’s words concerning the pro¬ 
logue of John: he had indeed also read in the books 
of the Neoplatonists that ‘in the beginning was the 
Logos, and through the Logos all things were made.’ 
“But that the Logos was made flesh and dwelt 
among us, I did not read there.” (Sed quia verbum 
cqto factum est et habitaverit in nobis , non ibi legi . Conf. 

7.9 [Trans.]). 

197 Cf. Johann Michl, “Die‘Versohnung’ (Kol 1,20)” 
ThQ 128 (1948): 442-62; B. N. Wambacq,« ‘per 
eum reconciliare . . . quae in caelis sunt’ (Col 1,20),” 
RB 55 (1948): 35-42; Wilhelm Michaelis, Die Ver- 
sohnung des Alls (Bern: 1950), 24f; Mussner, Christus t 
das Alf 69-71; Lyonnet, “L’hymne christologique.” 
Michl presents the history of the exegesis of this pas¬ 
sage and gives v 20 the meaning of the renewed sub¬ 
ordination of the angels under Christ after his kenosis. 
Wambacq understands “to reconcile” (d7roxa- 
raXXAfcu) as referring to the reconciliation of the 
angels of the Law which had been dethroned ac¬ 
cording to 2:15. Lyonnet wonders whether the Jew¬ 
ish New Year’s festival should be recalled in connec¬ 


tion with v 20 as well as in connection with Philo, 
Spec. Leg. 2.192. Cf. above p. 45, n. 94. 

198 The verb A7roKaTaXXd<ro , eiv (to reconcile) only 
appears in Christian literature. Cf. Friedrich Biich- 
sel, TDNT 1, 258; Bauer, s.v. Paul uses KaraXXdff- 
aetv (to reconcile) in Rom 5:10; 1 Cor 7:11; and 

2 Cor 5:18ff. The verb airoKara\\a<7<7eiv appears 
again only in Col 1:22 and Eph 2:16. 

199 Cf. Ernst Kasemann, “Erwagungen zum Stich- 
wort ‘Versohnungslehre im Neuen Testament’ ” in 
%eit und Geschichte , Festschriftfur Rudolf Bultmann 
(Tubingen: 1964), 48f, “We are dealing here with 
a tradition which originally was of a hymnic-litur- 
gical character and which therefore derives from the 
‘doxologia’ of the Hellenistic communities.” [Trans.] 

200 The second strophe is given its heading by the chris- 
tological titles “the beginning” (apxv) and “first¬ 
born from the dead” (irpwTOTOKOs k k twv vetcpuiv). 
Cf. Schweizer, Neotestamentica , 298. 

201 The words els avrov (in him) are not to be read as 
els avrov (toward himself, i.e. to God) and thus be 
related to God (thus Moule, ad loc. with reference 
to 2 Cor 5:19). Rather, they correspond to the els 
avrov (in him, i.e. toward Christ) of v 16 and in 
connection with a7ro/caraXXd{at (to reconcile) 
they signify “the conquering of the cosmic enmity 
through the rulership of Christ” (Dibelius-Greeven, 
ad loc.). 

202 V 20 must not be interpreted by 1:22 in terms of 
the reconciliation of the world of men (thus Fried¬ 
rich Biichsel, TDNT 1, 258), but rather, in pro¬ 
nouncing the word of reconciliation to the com¬ 
munity, in 1:22 the author of Col utilizes the concept 
of a reconciliation which encompasses the whole of 
the universe. 

203 The verb elp’qvoTroie'iv (to make peace) is not used 
often, cf. Werner Foerster, TDNT 2, 418-20, and 
Bauer, s.v. In the LXX it occurs only in Pr 10:10. 

Isa 27:5 in the LXX reads Troirjffupev eipT)VT}v (let 
us make peace); Aquila, Symmachus and Theo- 
dotion translate it with elpT)V0TC0ii)oei (“he shall 
make peace” in one Greek term). In the NT the 
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lines that the restored creation is reconciled with God . 204 
Contrary to apocalyptic expectations, peace is not some¬ 
thing which will come only at the end of time; rather, 
it has already appeared in all things and the cosmic work 
of redemption has been done (cf. Phil 2:1 Of ). 2 0 5 As the 
one who reconciled the cosmos, Christ has entered his 
kingly rule. Because he is the mediator of reconcilia¬ 
tion , 206 he is therefore also praised as the mediator of 
creation , 207 as Lord over the universe, over powers and 
principalities . 208 

At this point the author of the epistle to the Colossians 
has added an interpretive phrase: through the blood 
of his cross (dia toG alparos roG aravpov auroO); 209 
this gives a new direction to the train of thought . 210 
A “theology of glory,” which might view the consumma¬ 


tion as already achieved, is corrected by the “theology 
of the cross” (cf. 2:14f). 211 Peace has not been established 
in an other-worldly drama but rather in the death of 
Jesus Christ. In agreement with the direction of Pauline 
theology, this points to the cross as the place where the 
reconciliation occurred, which is proclaimed in the “word 
of the cross” (\ 670 s 6 roG oraupoO 1 Cor 1:18) or in 
the “word of reconciliation” (\6yos rrjs KaTaWayrjs 
2 Cor 5:19). Since the Christ-event pertains to the whole 
world, the crucified and resurrected One must be her¬ 
alded as the Lord in all lands (cf. 1:24-29). Whoever 
belongs to this Lord is “new creation; the old has passed 
away, behold, the new has come.” (Kaivif ktigis' tcl 
ipxcuo. TaprjXdev f idoi) yiyovev Katvh 2 Cor 5:17). 

To be sure, the hymn emphasizes the universal sig- 


word is used only here, yet cf. Mt 5:9 /iaxApioi 
ol tiprjvoTTOioi (blessed are the peacemakers). 

204 Concerning cosmic peace, cf. Asc Isa 11:23 “And 

I saw him and he was in the firmament. . . and all 
angels of the firmament and the Satan saw him and 
they worshipped him.” In Jewish prayers the peti¬ 
tion for peace “in his (God’s) heights and among us 
and for all Israel” appears repeatedly (Qaddish 
prayer, cf. Willy Staerck, Altjiidische liturgische Gebete , 
KIT 58 [Berlin: 2 1930], 29-32 [Trans.]). According 
to b. Ber. 16b, R. Saphra (ca. 300) used to pray, 
“May it be your will, Yahweh our God, that you 
grant peace to the upper family (world of angels) 
and to the lower family (Israel) and to the students 
who busy themselves with your Torah.” [Trans.] Cf. 
Billerbeck 1,420. 

205 This conception of the cosmic reconciliation is to 
be clearly distinguished from Gnostic concepts, be¬ 
cause the reconciliation of heaven and earth would 
be unthinkable for Gnosticism. Cf. Eduard Schwei- 
zer, Neotestamentica , 304, and also his article in 
TWNT1 ,1072, n. 474, “The reconciliation of the 
material world with the heavens would be the exact 
opposite of Gnostic hope.” [Trans.] 

206 For the interpretation of Lohmeyer, who would like 
to understand the reconciliation as well as the ref¬ 
erence to the blood of the cross of Christ against the 
background of the Jewish Day of Atonement (Loh¬ 
meyer, 66-68), see the critical discussion of his thesis 
above, p. 45f. Cf. also Gabathuler, Christus, 
Haupt der Kircke t 132f. 

207 Cf. Maurer, “Die Begrundung der Herrschaft 
Christi,” 89, “Thus the starting point for the con¬ 
nection of the Christ with creation is to be found 
in the understanding of the redeemer as the goal of 
all history. For Paul, Christ is the goal of all the 
ways and plans of God. Since, however, all things 


aim toward him, there is also, then, the disclosure 
which comes from him that, as the hidden goal, he 
was always there, even from the beginning of the 
ways.” [Trans.] 

208 The train of thought of the hymn aims at this: who¬ 
ever belongs to this Lord is free from the enslaving 
(cosmic) powers and from the compelling force of 
fate. Cf. Tatian, Or. Grace . 9.2, “But we are superior 
to fate, and instead of the erring demons we have 
come to know one unerring master, and since we 
are not led by fate we reject the decrees of it.” (i)/i€ts 
6i Kal etfiapfiewis koptv avwTtpoi nai avri tt\clvtj- 
t&v 6a.ip6vwv 'iva t6v 6Tr\avTj becnrSTijv pepaOi)- 
napev kcll ov nad’ dpapfitvrjv 6y6pevoi roDs tclvttjs 
vopoOkras TrapjjTrjpeda [Trans.]). Cf. also Eduard 
Schweizer, “Das hellenistische Weltbild as Produkt 
der Weltangst,” in Neotcstamentica , 15-27. 

209 Cf. above, p. 43. By this formulation, the author 
joins with the common Christian parlance of the 
blood of Christ as a reference to the vicarious death 
of Christ, yet he gives it a Pauline interpretation 
by the addition of the phrase “of his cross” (roD 
aravpov). 

210 Cf. the Pauline gloss at the end of the first strophe of 
the hymn of Phil 2:6-11: “even death on the cross” 
(6o.v6.tov 61 oravpov 2 : 8 ). 

211 This correction arrests all attempts to utilize the 
hymn for the purposes of a natural or cosmic theol¬ 
ogy; this must also be asserted over against a newly 
advocated “ecumenical” theology: Joseph Sittler, 
“Called to Unity,” The Ecumenical Review 14 (1961- 
62): 177-87, does indeed establish first that “Against 
that error (i.e., among the Colossians) which, had 

it persisted, would have trapped Christ within terms 
of a purely moral and spiritual power and hope, 

Paul sets off a kind of chain—reaction from the cen¬ 
tral atom, and the staccato ring of tapanta is the 
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nificance of the Christ-event by exhibiting its cosmic 
dimensions and by speaking of salvation for the whole 
world, including the whole creation. This, however, does 
not ascribe any special dignity or eminence to the powers 
and principalities—as though salvation were their only 
aim from the beginning. 212 Rather, the reference to 
the powers and principalities is made in order to proclaim 
the message of Christ who has been installed as Head 
and Lord over all things. This means, however, that the 
right understanding of the cosmological statements of 
the first part of the hymn is disclosed only by the sote- 


riological statements of the second strophe. The great 
drama, wherein the principalities are stripped of their 
power and the reconciliation of all things has taken place, 
is for the sake of man alone. To him comes the word of 
peace wrought by Christ. This peace now holds sway 
in the realm in which Christ rules, here and now, as the 
beloved Son of the Father—in the Church, in his body 
over which he is the Head. 213 


sounding of its reverberations into the farthest 
reaches of the human fact, event and thought. All 
is claimed for God, and all is Christie** (p. 178). But 
subsequently Sittler directly contradicts the theology 
of Col: “Creation is a work of God, who is light. 

And the light of the Creator-God falls upon and 
inheres within his creation. The world of nature can 
be the place of this light that ‘came’ by Jesus Christ 
because, despite the world’s hostility to that light, 
it was never without the light of God** (p. 180). Otto 
Alexander Dilschneider, Christus Pantokrator (Berlin: 
1962) develops his “fragments” of an ecumenical 
theology on the basis of the peculiar presupposition 
that the epistle to the Colossians is a case of “late 
Paulinism” (27f, passim ) whose mythological ter¬ 
minology must be related and applied to the forms 
of the appearance of myth today by means of a 
“transmythical interpretation” (p. 57). For a cri¬ 
tique of Sittler and Dilschneider, cf. also Gaba- 
thuler, Jesus Christus , Haupt der Kirche , 152-67,177- 
81. Concerning the question of a cosmic Christology, 
cf. also Wilhelm Andersen, Jesus Christus und der 
Kosmos (Bad Salzuflen: 1963); HorstBiirkle, “Die 
Frage nach dem ‘kosmischen Christus’ als Beispiel 


einer okumenisch orientierten Theologie” KD 11 
(1965): 103-115. 

212 Cf. Lohse, “Christusherrschaft und Kirche,” 216. 

213 By the previous vss 13 and 14, and by the following 
application of vss 21-23, the author of Col indicates 
in what sense he understands the hymn and in what 
sense he wants to utilize it in his argumentation with 
the “philosophy” (0iXoao0ta). In this connection 
it must be noted that the cosmological statements 
are not developed further. Rather, the concepts 
“head” (K«f>a\r) v 18; 2:10,19), “body” (au/m 

v 18; 1:24; 2:9,17,19; 3:15) and “to reconcile” 
(6,TroKa.Ta\\a<Jaew v 20, 2If) are taken up again in 
order to describe the reconciliation as the reality 
which shapes the “church” {€kk\tjo , Lcl) which is the 
body under its head. The theme of “all”/“all things” 
(vav/iriLvra), going through the whole hymn, 
sounds continuously throughout the letter: “Christ 
is all and in all” (wavra Kal kv 7raatv Xptar6s 
3:11). 



Colo8sian8 1:21-23 


Assurance of the Reconcilfa 
tion and Its Demand. 


21 You also, who once were alienated and of 

a hostile mind in evil deeds, 22/ he has 
now reconciled in his body of flesh 
through death, in order to present you 
holy, blameless and irreproachable be¬ 
fore him, 23/ if indeed you continue in 
faith, firmly established and steadfast, 
and if you are never dissuaded from the 
hope of the gospel which you have 
heard, which is proclaimed to every 
creature under heaven, and of which I, 

Paul, became a minister. 

The words “and you” (k at vpds) mark a new beginning 
in order to show the community that the message of 
reconciliation which pertains to the whole world applies 
to them. The catchword “to reconcile” (47TOKaraXX4- 
£ at) is taken up from the hymn (1:15—20) and is applied 
in the words “You also ... he has now reconciled” (/cat 
vpds . .. vvvl Si aTOKaTTiWat-ev v 2If). The recon¬ 
ciliation has been wrought through Christ’s death: 
“through the blood of his cross” (6ta rod aiparos roO 
aravpov avrov v 20); “in his body of flesh through 
death” (ev rc2 acopan ttjs aaptcos avrov Sia rod davd- 
rov v 22). According to the hymn, Christ’s rule encom¬ 
passes all things. Corresponding to this, it is said now 
that the proclamation of the good news is made to all the 
world. In Christ all things have been created (ev avr<2 
iKTiaOrj ra iravra v 16); therefore the gospel must be 
preached to every creature under heaven (ev 7t4 ay 
tcriaei rfj bird rdv obpavdv v 23). The assurance of the 
reconciliation, however, also includes the demand to 
remain steadfast in faith and not to be dissuaded from the 
“hope of the gospel” (eX7ris rod evayyeXiov v 23). 

■ 21 The tcai (and) is connective, forming a transition 
to the exegesis which is now added to the hymn that was 
taken over from tradition. 1 The community is designated 
as the goal toward which the event encompassing heaven 


and earth is directed: to reconcile them, to draw those 
who were once alienated and at enmity with God and to 
place them on the firm ground of faith and hope. In his 
homiletic utilization of the hymn the author of Col avails 
himself in his interpretation of a contrast often employed 
in primitive Christian proclamation: “you were once— 
but now you are .. .”. 2 The miracle of the salvation that 
was experienced is contrasted to the lostness from which 
God has freed them. Since, however, their lostness has 
been ended by God’s wonderful act, this turn of events 
demands obedient loyalty. 3 What previously was, no 
longer has validity, but in order to measure the magni¬ 
tude of what has occurred through God’s mercy, the past 
is recalled. 

“Once you were alienated”—this can be said only of 
former Gentiles and not of Jews, because the latter knew 
and know God’s will and law. To be estranged from 
God means not to serve him, but to worship false gods and 
idols and thus to become enmeshed in idolatry and in 
slavery to sin. 4 Thus what is said of their Gentile past is 
that they existed in a persistent 5 state of alienation from 
God. 6 This estrangement, however, means that there 
was a conscious antagonism to the only true God, much 
like enemies (ixdpol) establishing themselves over 
against their avowed opponents. 7 The term “enemy” 


1 Cf. the similar introductions with connective “and” 
in 2:13, “and you being dead” (teal vpas veicpovs 
6vrai); Eph 2:1 “And you who were dead” (/cal 
VVLCLS 6vTd s venpobs). Cf. also Lk 1:76, “And you, 
child, shall be called the prophet of the Most High” 
(#cai ait traiStov, irpo^ijr^s inf/larov k\ti6tioji). 

2 Cf. Nils Alstrup Dahl, “Formgeschichtliche Beo- 

bachtungen zur Christusverkundigung in der Ge- 

meindepredigt” in Neutestamentliche Studienfur Rudolf 

Bultmann , BZNW 21 (Berlin: 1954, 2 1957), 5f. Also, 
Rudolf Bultmann, Theology of the New Testament , 

tr. Kendrick Grobel, vol. 1 (New York: Charles 

Scribner’s Sons, 1951), 105f (= German edition, 


par. 10, pt. 4); Conzelmann, Outline y 88f; P. Tachau, 
“Eirut” und“Jetzt” im Neuen Testament , Unpub. Diss. 
(GiJttingen: 1968). 

3 Cf. Gal 4:8f; 1 Cor 6:9-11; Rom 6:17-22, 7:5f, 

11:30; Col 2:13f; Eph 2:1-10,11-22; 1 Pt l:14ff, 
2:10; etc. 

4 The passive form, hiraWoTpiovcOai (to be alien¬ 
ated) appears again in the NT only in Eph 4:18, 
“darkened in their understanding they are alienated 
from the life of God” (icKWTiapevoi rjj diavoiq. 
dvres, 6.TrrjX\oTpKi)nkvoL ttjs fwijs rod Beov). Eph 
2:12 puts the estragement in terms of its relation 

to God’s people: “alienated from the common- 
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Cotossians 1:21-23 


{cxOpol) here is to be understood as an expression in the 
active sense. 8 Gentiles act in open enmity against God, 
both in their thinking as well as in their total conduct. 
The term “mind” ($idvoia) is neutral 9 and it is given a 
positive or negative meaning only when it is placed in 
a particular context. In the LXX Siduoia is usually the 
translation of a} 1 ? (heart). 10 In the New Testament, 
Stdyoia (mind) and Kapbia (heart) are repeatedly used 
together to characterize the thinking and mentality of 
man. 11 Paul uses the word bidvoia nowhere else; but 
Eph employs it to describe the hostile position of the 


Gentiles toward God (Eph 2:3; 4:18). This thinking di¬ 
rected against God is said to have found its visible ex¬ 
pression in “evil deeds” (ev rots tpyois rots irovypots), 
for godlessness almost necessarily leads directly to the 


wealth of Israel and strangers to the covenant of 
promise” (airqWoTpKt)pivot rijs TroXiretas tov 
Tapai)X Kai (ivot tujv btadijKcov ttjs circrwcXtas). 
In the LXX the word is used in various ways. LXX 
Ps 57:4, “Sinners have become estranged from the 
womb” (amjWoTpuj)6rfaav oi apaprwXoi aird 
pifTpas); LXX Ps 68:9, “I have become a stranger to 
my brothers” (burrfWoTpujjpivos iyevrfdrfv rots 
a<5eX<£ois pov ); 3 Macc 1:3, “being alien as regards 
the ancestral ordinances” ( t£)v tt arpicjv boypaTW 
airffWoTpiotpivos [Trans.]); Ps Sol 17:13 “Being an 
alien, the enemy acted proudly, And his heart was 
alien from our God” (iv aWoTptoTrfTt 6 hxOpbs 
kirolrfoev vir€pi)<t>avlav f Kai rj Kapbia a vtov aX- 
Xorpta aird tov 8cov ifp&v, Charles, APOT 2, 648). 
For further examples see Friedrich Biichsei, TDNT 
1,265f, and Bauer, s.v. 

5 In Greek, the word 6.Trr)WoTptojpivovs (were es¬ 
tranged) is emphasized by the participle 6vras (be¬ 
ing) “to express still more forcibly the persistence 
in the state of things now pertaining.” (Blass- 
Debrunner, par. 352). 

6 God alone is thus able to end the alienation. The 
members of the Qumran community were conscious 
of the fact that God had drawn them near to him, 
i.e., led them into the community (1 QS XI.13; 
also, 1 QH XIV.13f; XVI.12; etc.). The word aip 
(to come near) almost became a technical term for 
acceptance into the community (1 QS VI. 16,19, 

22; VII.21; VIII.18). 

7 For a comparison, cf. the analogous formulations 
“So to the gods . . . the unjust man will be hateful, 
but the just man dear” Plato Rep. 352b. To the ques¬ 
tion, “Are you the Diogenes who does not believe 

in the existence of the gods?” Diogenes answered, 
“And how can that be? You I regard as hated by 
the gods.” (Kai irtos ... at Oeots kx8p6v vopl£o)[v] 
Epictetus, Diss. 3.22.91). 

8 Cf. Rom 5:10 “While we were enemies we were 
reconciled to God” (kxOpol 6 vt€s KaTifWiLyrfptv 
t<£ 0€<j>). In Rom 11:28 it is said of the unbelieving 


Jews that “as regards the gospel they are enemies of 
God, for your sake” (xara piv t6 evayyi\iov kx- 
dpolSi* upas). Also, Jas 4:4 has“. . .whoever wishes 
to be a friend of the world makes himself an enemy 
of God” (6s iav ovv 0ov\rf8f) <f>l\os elvat tov ko<t- 
pov y kxQpbs tov 8eov Ka8laTaT at). While the mean¬ 
ing “hated” is present in Rom 11:28 (cf. the “be¬ 
loved” [ayairrfTol] in the same sentence), in the 
other passages, kx^pbs is to be translated as “ene¬ 
my.” Cf. Werner Foerster, TDNT2 t 814. 

9 Epictetus, in Diss. 3.22.20, calls “mind” (5tdyota) 
the “material” (v\rf) to be formed: “From now on 
my mind is the material with which I have to work, 
as the carpenter has his timbers, the shoemaker his 
hides . . .” (vvv kpoi v\rj iariv if ipij bidvoia t 

ws rtp tcktov i tcl £uXa, cos tQ a kutcc ra bkppaTa). 

10 Cf. LXX Gen 8:21; 17:17; 24:45; 27:41; 34:3, 
45:26A; Ex 9:21; 28:3; etc. In the writings of Hel¬ 
lenistic Judaism,6idyoia (mind) is often interchange¬ 
able with Kapbia (heart): e.g., Test Reuben 5:3, 
“women ... in their heart they plot against men and 
by means of their adornment they deceive first their 
minds ” (at ywa^Kes ... iv Kapblq pTfxo-v&VTat Kara 
t&v aydp&TTW Kai 5ta ttjs Koapifoe cos 7rX ayuxnv 
avT&v irpu)Toy ras 5tayoias). For further examples 
see Johannes Behm, TDNT 4, 965. In the LXX, 
Deut 6:5 translates, “And you shall love the Lord 
your God with all your heart and with all your soul 
and with all your might” (xai a7a7n7(7€ts Kvpiov 
t6v 8t6v aov i( oXijs rrjs *ap5tas aov Kai i( 6Xtjs 
Trjs ifrvxys aou xac i( 6 \tj s ttjs bvvape&s aov). 

In Mk 12:30 the first two parts of the sequence fol¬ 
low the text of the LXX, but the last is expanded 
into a third and fourth which read “and with all 
your mind and with all your strength” (Kai oXtjs 
ttjs fiiayoias aov Kai i( 6 \tjs ttjs laxvos aov). 

Mt 22:37 on the contrary has three parts: heart, 
soul and mind (Kapbia t ypvxhi didwua). Lk 10:27 
reads heart, soul, strength and mind (xapdla, ^VXV } 
Laxvs j didvoia). 

11 Cf. Lk 1:51, “the proud in the ‘mind’ of their hearts” 
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result that men’s actions and plans are evil. 12 Thus 
Judaism viewed all Gentiles as being enmeshed in moral 
corruption. Enmity toward God necessarily becomes 
effective in evil deeds (cf. Rom 1:18-32). 13 This negative 
view of the Gentile world is appropriated here 14 in order 
to point to a past that was nothing but estrangement 
from and enmity toward God. 15 
■ 22 Against the dark foil of the past there arises a 
present that is all the more gleaming: “now he has rec¬ 
onciled you” (vvvi aTTOKarriWat-ev). 16 God’s act 
has brought about the turning point, he has reconciled 
the community. 17 Therefore that which was has been 
crossed out; what matters now is only the present that is 
determined by the reconciliation (cf. Rom 3:21). 18 The 
reconciliation has been wrought through Christ’s 19 death 


(cf. v 20) which he suffered “in his body of flesh” ( iv Tto 
oxupum rrjs aaptcds avrov). By the addition of “of 
flesh” (rrjs (TapKbs) the body is characterized as the 
physical body which is subject to suffering (cf. 2:11). 20 
Thereby Christ’s body that was given to death is clearly 
distinguished from the Church which is the body of the 
exalted Lord. Since he was a man as we are, he expe¬ 
rienced in his body the bitterness of death in all its horror. 
Yet through this death God accomplished the recon¬ 
ciliation (cf. Rom 8:3); that which once was, has been 
abolished and the “now” (vvvi) has taken its place. 21 

The assurance of divine reconciliation includes a de¬ 
mand upon the life of the reconciled people. God accom¬ 
plished the reconciliation with the goal “to present you 
holy, blameless and irreproachable before him” ( irapa- 


(vTrepqtpavovs diavoiq napdias a vtojv). Heb 8:10, 

“I will put my laws into their minds, and write them 
on their hearts” (6i5ous vbpovs pou eis rijv diavoiav 
a\)T(t)v t tcai eir i napdLas avrwv kiriypa\p<j) a urous 
= LXXJer 38:33). Cf. Heb 10:16. For further ex¬ 
amples see Johannes Behm, TDNT 4, 96 5f. 

12 Cf. the Test Asher 6:5. The soul given to the evil 
spirit “served in lusts and evil works” 

kv eTi0i//ucus icai tpyois Trovrjpols). Cf. also Test 
Zeb 9:7; Test Gad 3:1. 

13 Cf. Jn 3:19; 7:7. The “works” (i tpya ) of the unbe¬ 
lieving “world” (xdtrpos) are “evil” (ttoutjpA). 

14 The expression “evil deeds” (tpya. Trovijpb) is 
otherwise not found in the Pauline letters. 

15 The pre-Christian past of the community is de¬ 
scribed in phrases which remain general without 
making possible any closer knowledge of the par¬ 
ticular circumstances. 

16 This sentence does not go smoothly since the object 
of “he has reconciled” (biroKaTTjWa^ev) has been 
placed at the beginning of v 21 (i.e., “you”) in order 
to address the community directly. B Ephr (p 46 33) 
have changed the verb to “you have been recon¬ 
ciled” (iLTTOKaTriWbyrjTe) and the mss D * G it 
Ir lBt alter this to “having been reconciled” (6vo- 
KaraWaykvTes). Since the syntactic irregularity 

is even greater in this latter version of the text, 
Lightfoot and Lohmeyer, ad loc. t and C. Clare Oke, 
“A Hebraistic Construction in Colossians 1.19-22,” 
ExpT 63 (1951-52): 155f, prefer to view this reading 
as the original text. The break in the sentence struc¬ 
ture occasioned by “you have been reconciled” 
(6voKa.TtiW6yr}T£) Oke judges to be a Semitism. 

In fact, however, this reading very likely is an an¬ 
cient alteration by which the direct address to the 
community was strengthened. Preference should be 
given to the best attested textual reading: “he has 


reconciled” (airoKaTrjWa^ev) in N A C K f vg sy, 
etc. Cf. also 2:13, “And you, who were dead . . . 

God made you alive together with him” (ko! upas 
vtKpovs ovras ... awefaoirolrjaev upas <rvv a&7<J). 

17 The subject of the verb awoKaTTjWa^ev (recon¬ 
ciled) is God, for the hymn spoke of his reconciling 
action (1:20). 

18 Concerning “now” (vvvi), cf. Rom 5:9; 7:6; 11:30f; 
16:26; Eph 2:13; 3:5; 2 Tim 1:10; etc. See also Gus¬ 
tav Stahlin, TDNT 4, 111 2f. 

19 For further elucidation the mss N A 1912 pm sy p Ir 
add “his” (aurou) to “death” (6a.v6.TOv). 

20 Cf. 1 QpHab IX.2, the wicked priest suffered 
“vengeance upon his body of flesh” (1103 n'133 

kv t$ owpart 777 s aapxds aurou). On this, cf. Karl 
Georg Kuhn, “New Light on Temptation, Sin, and 
Flesh in the New Testament” in The Scrolls and the 
New Testament , ed. Krister Stendahl (New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1957), 107. Also Marc Philo- 
nenko, “Sur ^expression ‘corps de chair’ dans le 
Commentaire d’Habacuc,” Semitica 5 (1955): 39f; 
Rudolf Meyer, TWNT1 ,109f; Herbert Braun, 
Qumran und das Ncut Testament , vol. 1 (Tubingen: 
1966), 227. The expression “body of flesh” (crcupa 
tt/s aapxds) occurs in the Greek of Sir 23:16-17, 

“An evil man in the body of his own flesh” (cf. RSV 
Apoc. and footnote ad loc. avdpwos irbpvos kv 7 $ 
ocupart crapKbi aurou). It also appears in 1 Enoch 
102.5, “And be not grieved that your souls have 
gone down to Hades with grief, and the body of your 
flesh fared not in your life according to your holi¬ 
ness” (p?) Xu7T£icr06 8 tl Kark^ijaav at yf/uxal bp&v 
el <s q >bov pera \(nrrjs neat ovk 6irnvTT]6ri r# 
a 60 pan 777 s aapKbs vpwv kv rjj faifj vpwv Kara t1\v 
batbrrjTa vp&v. Text and trans. in Campbell Bon¬ 
ner, The Last Chapters of Enoch in Greek ; Studies and 
Documents 8, ed. Kirsopp Lake and Silva Lake 
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Colossians 1:21-23 


<TTTj<rat bfias aylovs teal bpkpovs kclI LveynXiiTOvs 
KCLTev&Tiov axrrov). In cultic language the words 
“holy” (crytos) and “blameless” (&pwpos) serve to 
describe an unblemished animal set apart for God, to be 
sacrificed to him (cf. Heb 9:14; 1 Pt 1:19). 22 The verb 
TrapaaTTjaat, (to present) can be used for the presenta¬ 
tion of a sacrifice (cf. Rom 12:2). 23 Yet in this passage 
there is clearly no thought of a sacrifice, 24 for the ad¬ 
jective “irreproachable” (6,vkyK\rjTOs) that occurs side 
by side with “holy” (ayios) and “blameless” (apwpos) 
does not belong in the context of cultic statements. 
Rather, it means that someone is without “reproach” 
(kyKXrjpa) and that thus no one can bring an accusation 
against him. 25 Likewise, the verb 7rapa<7T7j<7'cu (to 
present) is used often in legal language with the meaning 
“to bring another before the court.” 26 The tribunal be¬ 
fore which the sentence is passed is the divine court. All 
must appear before the judgment seat of God (Rom 
14:10) in order that God may pass on us his valid judg¬ 
ment (Rom 8:33f). But it is the aim of God’s work of 
reconciliation that those who have been reconciled by 
Christ’s death will be irreproachable when they stand 
before him. 27 Besides “irreproachable” (bveyKXrjTOs), 


the words “holy” and “blameless” also indicate that 
no fault or stain shall be found on them (cf. Phil 2:15; 

Eph 5:27; Rev 14:5). 28 This full-sounding sentence 
draws upon formulations which have been shaped by 
liturgy. 29 Whereas Paul once expressed to the Corin¬ 
thians the wish that the Kyrios “sustain you to the end, 
irreproachable on the day of our Lord Jesus Christ” 
(/3ej8atw(76t vpas «os reXous 6.veyK\ijTovs kv rfj rjpkpq. 
tov Kvpiov ifp&v ’Ii7<7o0 Xpurrov 1 Cor 1:8), the words 
“before him” (Karev&Ttov a vtov) in Col do not pri¬ 
marily refer to the future day of the Lord. 30 Rather, they 
express that the Christians’ present lives are lived in 
God’s presence. Therefore, to be holy, blameless, and 
irreproachable must characterize their conduct according 
to the will of God. God’s act of reconciliation has already 
accomplished everything; perfection is thus not to be 
gained by one’s own striving. Rather, perfection is there 
to be received as God’s gift and to be verified in the life 
of the Christians. For this reason, the main point is to 
seek that which is above (cf. 3:lf) and to be obedient to 
the divine determination which alone is binding upon the 
community’s life. 

■ 23 A single condition, decisive for everything, must be 


[London: Christophers, 1937], 106). Cf. Joachim 
Jeremias, “Beobachtungen zu neutestarnentlichen 
Stellen anhand des neugefundenen griechischen 
Henoch-Textes,” £^38 (1939): 122f. 

21 In this passage too Lohmeyer, ad loc. y wants to find 
an allusion to the Day of Atonement (Versfihnung = 
reconciliation). “No reconciliation was possible for 
Jewish faith which was not sealed through death. 
Thus this last stipulation, which owes its existence 
to Jewish thought on the festival of atonement, fol¬ 
lows in turn.” For a critique of this, cf. above, pp. 
45f. 

22 Cf. e.g. LXX Exod 29:37f “and the altar shall be 
most holy, everyone that touches the altar shall be 
hallowed. And these are the offerings which thou 
shall offer upon the altar: two unblemished lambs 
of a year old daily on the altar continually . . .” 

(*a! if oral t 6 SvoiaoTrjpiov 6.yiov tov aylov xas 
6 an-rdpt vos tov OvoiaoTTiplov ayta<T$7i<TeTai. nal 
TaO t6l k<TTtV f & TOtlJffttS k*l TOV Ov0iaiTTT)ploV m 
dppous kviawlovs dpwpovs bio t^v i\pkpav k*i 
t 6 OvotaoTTjpiov tyfitXtx&s). 

23 Cf. LXX Lev 16:7, “And he shall take the two goats 
and present them before the Lord” (*al X^trcu 
rods bio xtpdpovs kclI aryae t aurous tvavn Kv¬ 
piov). The verb icaploTa&Oai/icaptOTrjKtvcu (to 
stand near or by, to be present) often appears with 
the meaning of standing before God in priestly serv¬ 


ice. The commission given to the tribe of Levi was 
to “stand . .. before the Lord” (‘KO.ptOTb.va.i evavrt 
Kvpiov LXX Deut 10:8 and 18:5, 7). Cf. further 
LXX Num 16:9; 4 Kg 5:25; 2 Chr 6:3. 

24 If the statement were determined by the idea of 
sacrifice, God would almost assume the role of an 
“examiner” (pwpoo’xdiros), one who inspected the 
sacrifice to see if it was unblemished. Thus Light- 
foot, ad loc. 

25 Cf. Walter Grundmann, TDNT 1, 356. 

26 Cf. 1 Cor 8:8; 2 Cor 4:14,11:2; Rom 14:10; 2 Tim 
2:15. 

27 Cf. 1:28, “that we may present every man mature 
in Christ” (tva napaoTrioojpev irfavTa tivtipoiTCOv 
Ttktiov kv Xpurrcp). 

28 The cultic concepts are thus used in a figurative 
sense. Cf. Eph 1:4, which simply uses “to be” (tl- 
vai) instead of “to stand before” (trapaoTijoaL): 
“that we should be holy and blameless before him” 
(elvat i )pas aylow xat dpt apovs Kareva)*tov a v- 

TOV ). 

29 Cf. Jude 24, “to present you without blemish before 
the presence of his glory with rejoicing” (oTfjoai 
[ upas ] KaTevo>iriov tt}s Sdfrjs auroD dpwpovs kv 
d7aXXtd ( 7Ct ). 

30 The word KaTevcnciov (before, in the presence of) 
appears in the NT again only in Eph 1:4 and Jude 
24. 
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fulfilled: to continue in the faith. 31 The verb “to con¬ 
tinue” (€7 Tifiiveiv) is connected with the following noun 
(in the dative case), i.e. “faith,” which indicates the basis 
upon which endurance must insist firmly and immov¬ 
ably. 32 Faith (ttiotis) determines the beginning of 
being a Christian (cf. 1:14); to this one must adhere un¬ 
perturbed. Then the life of the community will be es¬ 
tablished upon a firm foundation. 33 Just as a house is able 
to endure only if it has a foundation of rock (Mt 7:24-27; 
par.), so also the community as God’s building is sup¬ 
ported by a foundation which gives it unshakeable 
stability (1 Cor 3:lOf; Eph 2:10; 2 Tim 2:19). 34 The 
word “established” (TedepeXiccpevoi) is strengthened 
by “steadfast” (eSpaioi). 35 These expressions pile up 
because traditional formulations are appropriated 36 
which were constantly used in exhortation and in wor¬ 
ship. 37 In an emphatic way, they serve to impress upon 
the community that they must not depart from faith and 
hope. 38 As was the case in the introductory thanksgiving, 


here “hope” (iXirls) is named alongside “faith” (irioris) 
as the real content of the good news (cf. 1:5). 39 Here too 
hope is understood as the anticipated blessing of which 
the gospel speaks. Christ, who is proclaimed everywhere, 
is the “hope of glory” (cXttis tt)s 86^rjs 1:27) so that 
“hope” (cXiris) already fills the present time since it is 
present as the salvation that is proclaimed. 

The salvation which the community heard in the word 
of the gospel (cf. 1: 5f) 40 appears nowhere else than in 
the proclamation which is broadcast throughout the 
whole world. 41 Whereas 1:6 had “in the whole world” 

(iv iravri to) K6cp.cc cf. 1 Thess 1:8), here the area 
where the good news is sounded is described as every 
“creature” (/cruris) 42 under heaven. 43 The cosmic scope 
of the Christ-event, as it was developed in the hymn, is 
thereby applied to the gospel that is directed to the whole 
world. 44 Since Christ is Lord over all things, the joy¬ 
ous message must be broadcast throughout the whole 
world. 45 If the charge is to carry out the mission “to 


31 Concerning el ye (if indeed), cf. Gal 3:4 roffavra 
eiradere eiKi) ; el ye kcu eUi} (Did you experience so 
many things in vain?—if indeed it was in vain); and 
1 Cor 15:2 €kt6s el pi) eUi) emaTevoare (except 

if you believed in vain); and also Eph 3:2 ei ye 
ijKOvaaTe (if indeed you have heard). 

32 For eTTtpevetv (continue) with the following dative, 
cf. also Rom 6:1, eiripevwpev rfj apaprlq.; (are we 
to continue in sin?); Rom 11:22, eav kirtpevys rp 
XPP<rTOT7jTt (provided you continue in his kind¬ 
ness); 11:23, eav pi) empevtoaiv rfj a7rump (if they 
do not persist in unbelief); Phil 1:24, to 5e eiripeveiv 
rp aapKL (to remain in the flesh). Cf. also 1 Tim 
4:16. 

33 Concerning BepeKiovv (to found, to establish), cf. 
Karl Ludwig Schmidt, TDNT 3, 63. This word 

is used in the OT in two contexts of particular sig¬ 
nificance. One is that of God’s establishing activity 
(LXX Ps 8:4; 23:2; 101:26; LXX Isa 48:13; 51:13, 
16; etc.). The other is the founding of God’s city 
on Mt. Zion (LXX Ps 47:9; LXX Isa 14:32; 44:28; 
LXX Hag 2:18; LXX Zech 4:9; 8:9; etc.). Cf. Loh- 
meyer, ad loc. 

34 The image of the community as God’s building was 
already much used in Judaism. Cf. 1 QS V.6; 

VII.17; VIII.7f; I.5f; 1 QH VI.25-27; VII.8f. For 
further examples see Otto Betz, “Felsenmann und 
Felsengemeinde (Eine Parallele zu Mt 16:17-19 

in den Qumranpsalmen)” £NW 48 (1957): 49-77. 
For the characterization of the Christian co mm unity 
as the holy building of God, cf. 1 Cor 3:1 Of, 17; 1 
Tim 3:15; 1 Pt 2:4—10; Mt 16:17-19; etc.; and also 


Gerhard Delling, “Merkmale der Kirche nach dem 
Neuen Testament” NTS 13 (1966-67): 306. 

35 For eSpalos (steadfast), cf. Ethelbert Stauffer, 
TDNT 2, 362-64. 

36 Cf. the participial style in Greek: Te$epe\uopevoi 
— pi) peraKtvovpevoi (firmly established—not dis¬ 
suaded). The connective kcu (“and”) is not found in 
p 46 33. 

37 Cf. 1 Cor 15:58, “be steadfast, immovable” (IhpaXoi 
yiveoBe , aptraKi^prot); Eph 3:17, “being rooted 
and grounded” (eppifapevoi kcu redepe\ucpevoi); 
Ign Eph 10:2, “Be steadfast in the faith” (^Spcuoi 
rp irtarei); Ign Pol 3:1, “stand fast” (crrpfli 
tdpaios); Pol Phil 10:1, “firm and unchangeable 

in faith” ( firmi in fide et immutabiles). 

38 The verb peraiavovv (to shift, to be dissuaded) ap¬ 
pears nowhere else in the NT. Cf. Johannes Schnei¬ 
der, TDNT 3,720. 

39 Cf. Bomkamm, “Die Hoffnung” p. 58. Cf. also Eph 
1:18 “the hope to which he has called you” (p e\xls 
rps KXpcrews auroD); 4:4 “to the one hope that be¬ 
longs to your call” (ev piq, cXirtSi rps K\i)aeo3S 
vpwv). 

40 Cf. Gerhard Friedrich, TDNT 2, 732. 

41 Cf. 1 Cor 1:23; 15:llf; Rom 10:8,14f. 

42 The Imperial (Koine) text adds the definite article 
rp to KTiaet (“the whole creation”). Cf. Mk 16:15 
“the whole creation” (irdcrp rp kt laei). 

43 The location where the preaching takes place is usu¬ 
ally cited with the preposition ev (among, in). Cf. 
Gal 2:2 “among the Gentiles” (ev rots fflvetTiv); Mt 
24:14 “throughout the whole world” (ev 6Xp rp 
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every creature” (kv tt6.0”Q ktI<t€i cf. Mk 16:15f, see 
above p. 66, n. 45), then the meaning of “every crea¬ 
ture” is all mankind 46 which is supposed to hear the 
proclaimed word. 47 

An additional relative clause notes that this message is 
the gospel taught by the apostle who is its minister. In¬ 
stead of the “we” which appeared in the thanksgiving 
and intercession, there now appears an “I”. This empha¬ 
sizes that the reference is now to the office of the Apostle 
to the Nations which is Paul's commission alone. The 
characterization of the apostle as a “minister” ( 5i6.ko- 
vos) 48 is reminiscent of several comparable expressions 
in the chief Pauline letters. In the beginning of the letter 
to the Romans Paul presents himself as a slave of Christ 
Jesus and as “called to be an apostle, set apart for the 
gospel of God” (dTnJoToXos a<j>o)pi<Tp,kvos els evayyk- 
\tov 6eov Rom 1:1). He continues by citing an old 
Jewish-Christian confession as the content of the gospel 
(Rom 1:3f). To the Corinthians Paul says that he and 
Apollos are “ministers” ( BlLkovol ) through whom they 
have come to faith—a statement that tells about the 
service which they, each in his own way, have provided 
to the community (1 Cor 3:5). As “ministers of God” 


(Oeov hiiutovoi 1 Cor 6:4) or “ministers of Christ” (5ia- 
kovoi XpioroO 2 Cor 11:23) the apostles are “ministers 
of a new covenant” (5ia kovol Kaivr)s diadrjKTjs 2 Cor 
3:6). But neither the expression “minister of the gospel” 

( 8l6,kovos tov euayyeXiov) nor the characterization 
“minister of the church” ( 8l6lkovos tt}s ckkXtjoJcis) 
occurs in the chief Pauline letters. By calling Paul “min¬ 
ister of the gospel” the apostolic office is emphasized as a 
basic function for the church. 49 Therefore “minister of 
the gospel” is interpreted by “minister of the church.” At 
the beginning of the letter to the Romans, Paul was con¬ 
cerned to indicate the significance of the office of apostle 
by referring to the commission of proclaiming the gospel. 
Here the emphasis is that the gospel has binding validity 
because of its apostolic character. 50 This achieves a tran¬ 
sition to the following section. The church lives from 
the apostolic word and is thereby bound to the apostolic 
office. 51 


olKOvptvy) ; 26:13 “in the whole world” (tv 
T(D Kocpia). But cf. Mk 14:9 in Greek: els 6\ov 
t6v nbapov (into the whole world). For further ex¬ 
amples see Gerhard Friedrich, TDNT 3, 704f. 

44 The expression “under heaven” (v7tA rbv ovpavbv), 
which is otherwise not used in Paul, accords with 
OT language, cf. LXX Gen 1:9; 6:17; 7:19; LXX 
Exod 17:4; LXX Deut 2:25; 4:19; 9:14; 25:19; etc. 
Also, Bar 5:3; Ps Sol 2:32; Test Levi 18:4; Lk 17:24; 
Acts 2:5; 4:12. 

45 The commission in Mk 16:15 reads “Go into all 
the world and preach the gospel to the whole crea¬ 
tion” (iroptvdtvTts tis rbv icbapov airavra Krjpv- 
(art rb tbayytKvov Traay rfj Kriati). Cf. also the 
hymn in 1 Tim 3:16, “preached among the nations, 
believed on in the world” (tKrjpvxdi 7 kv tOveaiv, 
tiruTTtvdr) tv KbtTpy). 

46 The word ktI<tis (creation, creature) in the sense of 

“mankind” corresponds to Jewish usage, as in Ab> 
1:12, Hillel said, “Be . . . one that. . . loves the crea¬ 
tures” =* mankind). 

47 Concerning the concept of “mission” in Col, cf. Fer¬ 
dinand Hahn, Mission in the New Testament , SBT 

47 (London: S.C.M., 1965), 146-49. Also, Werner 
Bieder, Das Mysterium Christi und die Mission: Ein 
Beitrag zur m iss ionarisc hen Sakramentalgestalt der Kirche 
(ZOrich: 1964), esp. 44-53. 

48 Cf. Hermann Wolfgang Beyer, TDNT 2, 89. 


49 The alternate readings in the mss confirm that 6tA- 
kovos (minister) was understood as a title of distinc¬ 
tion, for S * P have “herald and apostle” (Krjpvi 
kcu AttA trroXos); A sy h “* have “herald, aposde and 
minister” (Kfjpuf nai a? tootoXos Kai 5iA kovos); and 
81 has “minister and apostle” (fkaKOVOS Kai Atto- 
otoXos). 

50 Cf. 1 Tim 1:11 “in accordance with the glorious 
gospel of the blessed God with which I have been 
entrusted” (xara rb tvayytXtov Trjs db^rjs tov 
panapiov dtov, 5 tirKTTtbdrjv tyk)\ Eph 3:If, “I, 
Paul, a prisoner for Christ Jesus on behalf of you 
Gentiles—assuming that you have heard of the stew¬ 
ardship of God’s grace that was given to me for 

you .. .” (tyw IlaOXos b dtaptos tov Xputtov 'I 77 - 
(tov inrkp bpu>v tq>v tdvu>v—tl yt rjKovtraTt Ttjv 
oUovoplav Trjs xA.ptTos roD dtov Trjs SodtLarjs pot 
tls vpas). 

51 Cf. Kasemann, Essays , 166f, “. . . the community is 
bound not only to its confession of faith, but, at the 
same time, to the apostolic office as guardian of the 
truth. The apostolate expounds the truth of the 
Gospel, as the confession of faith fixes it. We may 
justly doubt whether it is in fact Paul who is relating 
confession and apostolate in this way and thus mak¬ 
ing the apostolate in practice the explication of the 
confession. This is the voice of the sub—apostolic 
age.” 
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Office and Commission of 
the Apostle 


24 Now I rejoice in the sufferings for your 

sake and in my flesh I complete what is 
lacking in Christ's afflictions for the 
sake of his body, that is, the church; 

25/ of which I became a minister accord¬ 
ing to the divine office which was given 
to me for you, in order to complete the 
word of God, 26/ the mystery hidden 
for ages and generations—but now 
revealed to his saints, 27/ to whom God 
wished to make known what is the 
richness of the glory of this mystery 
among the nations: Christ among you, 
the hope of glory. 28/ Him we proclaim, 
admonishing every man and teaching 
every man, in all wisdom, that we may 
present every man perfect in Christ. 

29/ For this I also toil, working hard 
according to his power which works 
mightily in me. 

1 For I want you to know how greatly I strive 

for you and for those in Laodicea, and 
for all who do not know me personally, 
2/ that their hearts may be encouraged, 
united in love and for all the riches of 
the fullness of the insight, for the under¬ 
standing of God's mystery, Christ, 3/ in 
whom all the treasures of wisdom and 
knowledge are hidden. 4/ I am saying 
this in order that no one may delude you 
by beguiling speech. 5/ For though I 
am absent in body, I am yet with you in 
the Spirit, rejoicing to see your order 
and the firm stability of your faith in 
Christ. 


The comment that the apostle is the servant of the gospel 
(1:23) already produced the transition to this following 
section which now explains the significance of the apostle 
for the whole church and thus also for the community 
at Colossae. His suffering is beneficial for the body of 
Christ, i.e., the church, for which he performs the office 
given him by God (1:24f). The message entrusted to 
the office is the public proclamation of the now-revealed 
mystery, of Christ proclaimed among the nations (1:26f). 
Therefore the apostle seeks to admonish every man and 
to instruct him (1:28f); this catholic activity also applies, 


therefore, to the communities in Colossae and Laodicea 
(2:1-5). By virtue of his office, his authority is also valid 
for the community which does not know him; from this 
authority they receive instruction and strengthening 
in the faith. 1 

■ 24 “Now I rejoice” (Nvv x&iP w ) 2 are the words 
which begin this section. 3 The meaning is “now,” when 
there is discussion of the universal saving act of recon¬ 
ciliation. All this discussion thus also pertains specifically 
to the community. 4 The suffering 5 of the apostle 6 by 
no means conflicts with the message which is to be pro- 

2 The words, “now 1 rejoice*’ (NOv x^P** 3 ) indicate 
something of a new beginning, which admittedly 
has been prepared by the conclusion of 1:23. Cf. 

2 Cor 7:9 and 1 Tim 1:12. The sharpness of the tran¬ 
sition has been smoothed in D F G by placing a rela¬ 
tive particle 5s (“who”) before Nw. This variant, 
however, is surely not to be regarded as the original 
text (thus Haupt and Lohmeyer, ad loc.) but rather 


1 A comparison with Romans suggests itself: Paul 
introduces himself to the community, personally un¬ 
known to him. However, while in the introduction 
to Romans the apostolic office is characterized by 
the commission to proclaim the gospel (Rom 1:1-7), 
Col certifies the gospel as the correct teaching by 
connecting it with the apostolic office. Cf. above, 
p. 67. 
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claimed to every creature under heaven (1:23). On the 
contrary, it fills the apostle with joy because he bears 
it “for your sake” (virtp vp&v). This phrase is more 
closely explained in the clarifying clause which follows 
the “and” (/cat): “and in my flesh I complete what is 
lacking in Christ’s afflictions for the sake of his body, that 
is, the church” (/cat avTavaTrXTjpa) r a vartpripara 
raw 9\i\f/t(i)v tov XptaroO tv rjj aap/ct pov inrtp rod 
aa/paros aurov, 6 tonv r} e/c/cX? 7 ata). 

The expression, “what is lacking in Christ’s afflictions” 
(ra vaTtprjpaTa t&v 0\iyj/t(*)V rod XpiaroO) 7 cer¬ 
tainly cannot be taken to mean that there still might 
be something lacking in the vicarious sufferings of Christ 
which must be supplied by the apostle. 8 Paul and all 
other witnesses in the New Testament unanimously agree 
that the reconciliation was truly and validly accom¬ 
plished in the death of Christ, and that no need exists for 
any supplementation. 9 Likewise, Col teaches that Christ 
removed all sins in his death and resurrection and that 


for the sake of his death on the cross all trespasses are 
forgiven (2:13f). 10 Again, the concept “Christ’s afflic¬ 
tions” cannot describe a mystical union with Christ’s 
passion which binds Christ and the community together 
so that unity with the Lord allows the whole body of 
Christ to benefit from the sufferings which they expe¬ 
rienced. 11 Mysticism is not bound by the measure of time 
and it permits the mystic to become absorbed into his 
object. The apostle, however, understands himself as a 
“servant of Christ” (5oOXos XpurroD), as an obedient 
servant who must render service to his Lord. It also would 
remain incomprehensible how—in view of such an in¬ 
timate communion of suffering—there could still be 
mention of a measure of afflictions which lacked some¬ 
thing for its fulfillment. 12 What is indicated by this phrase 
is neither a mystical union of suffering nor a restriction 


as an expansion due to dittography (8iaKOVO$:os). 

3 Concerning 1:24, cf. W. R. G. Moir, “Colossians 
1.24” ExpT 42 (1930-31): 479f; Josef Schmid, “Kol. 
1,24” BZ2\ (1933): 330-44; Gerhard Kittel,“Kol. 
1,24” Z$Th 18 (1941): 186-91; B. N. Wambacq, 

“ ‘Adimpleo ea quae desunt passionum Christi in 
came mea . . .’ (Col 1,24)” VD 27 (1949): 17-22; 
Maurice Carrez, “Souffrance et gloire dans les 6pf- 
tres pauliniennes: Contribution £ l’ex6g£se de Col. 
1,24-27” RHPR 31 (1951): 343-53; M. Schmid, 

Die Leidensaussage in Kol 7,24, Unpub. Diss. (Vienna: 
1956); Jacob Kremer, Was an den Leiden Christi noch 
mangelt: Eine interpretationsgeschichtliche und exegetische 
Untersuchung zu KoL 7,24b, BBB 12 (Bonn: 1956); 

G. Le Grelle, “La plenitude de la parole dans la 
pauvret6 de la chair d’apr£s Col. 1.24” Nouvelle Re¬ 
vue Theologique 81 (1959): 232-50; Michel Bouttier, 
“Remarques sur la conscience Apostolique de St. 
Paul” in OIKONO M lA—Heilsgeschichie a Is Thema 
der Theologie , Festschrijt jilt Oscar Cullmann (Hamburg: 
1967), 100-08. 

4 The “now” (vvv) does not refer to the time of Paul’s 
imprisonment which does not appear until 4:3. 
Rather, it is to be explained from the immediate 
context. 

5 The “sufferings” (irafl^para) of the apostle are also 
mentioned in 2 Cor 1:4-7 and Phil 3:10. Cf. Wil¬ 
helm Michaelia, TDNT 5, 930-35; also E. Kamlah, 
“Wie beurteilt Paulus sein Leiden? Ein Beitrag 

zur Untersuchung seiner Denkstruktur” Z^W 54 
(1963): 217-32. 

6 The mss. H 3 81 al sy 1 * add “my” (pov) to “in [the] 


sufferings” (tv rots iraS-fftiaatv). Cf. RSV. 

I For the history of exegesis on this phrase, cf. the care¬ 
ful presentation in Kremer, Leiden Christi, 5-154. 

8 Contra Hans Windisch, Paulus und Christus: Ein 
biblisch-religionsgeschichtlicher Vergleich , UNT 24 
(Leipzig: 1934), 236-50. He remarks on Col 1:24 
that Paul carried away the sufferings “which Christ 
could not carry away completely” (p. 244). 

9 Cf. Lohse, Martyrer und Gottesknecht, 200-03. 

10 Staab, ad loc., correctly points out that Christ’s af¬ 
flictions (flXtytts roD XptoroO) cannot refer to the 
redemptive act of Christ, because for this in the 
Pauline letters the concepts “blood,” “cross,” 
“death,” etc. are used; “however, the word ‘afflic¬ 
tions’ (flAty'cis) or the synonymous ‘sufferings’ (ira- 
017 /iara cf. 2 Cor 1:5; Phil 3:10)” are never used 

to refer to the act of redemption. 

II Those interpreting this as a union with Christ’s pas¬ 
sion are Adolf Deissmann, Paul: A Study in Social 
and Religious History, tr. William E. Wilson (London: 
Hodder & Stoughton, Ltd, 1926), 162f, 181f, 202, 
passim', Otto Schmitz, Die Christus—Gemeinschaft des 
Paulus im Lichte seines Genetivgebrauchs , NTF 1, 2 (Gii- 
tersloh: 1924), 190-96; Johannes Schneider, Die 
Passionsmystik des Paulus: Ihr Wesen, ihr Hmtergrund 
und ihre Nachwirkungen, UNT 15 (Leipzig: 1929). 

A more cautious position here is taken by Dibelius- 
Greeven, ad loc. 

12 Cf. Lohmeyer, ad loc .; “Above all, the expression 
‘what is lacking in Christ’s sufferings’ remains un¬ 
explained, if one presupposes such a mysticism of 
suffering. In a ‘mystical suffering in accordance 
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of the salvific significance of Christ’s death. 13 What does, 
however, provide the background for the phrase “Christ’s 
afflictions” (which appears only here in the New Testa¬ 
ment) is the apocalyptic conception of the afflictions 
of the end time, the woes of the Messiah. 14 

Jewish apocalyptic often pictured the catastrophes and 
sufferings which must break in upon the earth according 
to God’s definite design, and which must even fall upon 
believers. All this must transpire before God’s new world 
dawns. 1S War, want, and plagues will befall mankind; 
the earth will withhold its produce, women will no longer 
bear children; the cosmic order will be so disturbed that 
the constellations will no longer follow their regular 
paths; and the pious shall experience persecution and 
bitter suffering. When, however, these horrors reach a 
zenith, the turn of events will come. For this reason 
the sufferings in the last days are also called woes of the 
Messiah, because they immediately precede the advent of 
the Anointed Ruler. 16 The Christian community’s ex¬ 
pectations for the end time were formed from these 
apocalyptic conceptions of Judaism. God has determined 
the measure and extent of these afflictions and thereby 
has limited them (Mk 13:19f, 24; par.). The final horrors 
can be compared with the labor pains which come upon 
a woman in childbirth (Mk 13:8; par.), because the 
coming turn of events is announced by pain and suffering. 

In this context of the primitive Christian expectation 


of the end, the meaning of the apocalyptic concept of 
messianic woes has now been modified. That is, the hope 
of believers is not for an unknown envoy from God; 
rather, the Christ who is to appear as the Son of Man 
on the clouds of heaven is already known to the commu¬ 
nity as the crucified and risen Lord. The sorrows which 
must be endured in the last troubled times are under¬ 
stood as the forerunners of his glorious appearance for 
judgment over the world and for the liberation of his own 
(Mk 13:5-27; par.). Since entrance into the “kingdom 
of God” (fiaaiXeia rod deov) is gained only through 
many “tribulations” (dXifais Acts 14:22), 17 these 
“tribulations” are characteristic of the situation of the 
community (1 Thess 3:3, 7). The believers can rejoice “in 
the tribulations” (iv rats OXtytaiv Rom 5:3), for no 
“tribulation” can separate them from the love of God in 
Christ Jesus (Rom 8:38f). Although the apostle must 
continually suffer “tribulations,” 18 he receives the won¬ 
derful strength of divine comfort exactly in the midst of 
tribulations: “in order that you receive comfort” (xnrtp 
rrjs vfJLCop wapaicXTiaecos 2 Cor 1:4-7). 

The sufferings of the apostle which are mentioned in 
Col are far more significant than the “sufferings” (7ra- 
drjfxara) which all Christians share. In his sufferings, 
the apostle performs a vicarious service (cf. also 2 Cor 
1 :6), completing “what is lacking in Christ’s afflictions” 
(ra vareprj/xara tcjp dX'uf/eov rod Xpiarov). 19 The 


with Christ’ either the entire suffering of Christ is 
present and ‘what is lacking 5 is never perceptible, or 
else the personal suffering of faith remains separate 
from the exemplary sufferings of Christ. In the latter 
case the suffering would remain intrinsically in¬ 
complete as long as death or the parousia does not 
forbearingly adjust all these earthly deficiencies. 

And certainly one could not speak of‘completing 5 
(the sufferings) 55 . For a criticism of the mystical 
interpretation, cf. also Percy, Probleme, 128-34. 

13 The attempt to explain the expression “Christ’s 
suffering” from Gnostic presuppositions is beside 
the point. Walter Schmithals, Die Gnosis in Korinlh, 
FRLANT 66 (Gottingen: 2 1965), p. 63, main tains 
that in Christian-Gnostic circles the teaching was 
propounded “that the redemptive sufferings of 
Christ are only complete when the individual bear¬ 
ers of souls have suffered just as the Crucified One. 55 
Against this background Col 1:24 is then to be un¬ 
derstood: “Paul’s‘theology of suffering 5 is indeed 
a demythologized but clearly identifiable remnant 
of this basic mythical view. 55 cf. also idem , Das kirch - 
liche AposUlamt: Eine historisehe U nl/rr sue hung , 


FRLANT 79 (Gottingen: 1961), 39f, 200. 

14 In the following verses there are further concepts 
which also have an apocalyptic source: “mystery 
— hidden / but now revealed” {p.V(TTT}piov — 
aTOKeKpvpptvov/vuv Se e$avepwfrq v 26), “the 
riches of the glory of this mystery” (tA tXoDtos tt}s 
S ofas tov p.v<TTrjpiov tovtov v 27); “God’s mystery” 
(jiv<TT7}piov tov Oeov 2:2); “in whom all the trea¬ 
sures of wisdom and knowledge are hidden” (ev $ 
icavres oi Orftravpoi rijs <ro<t>ias teal yvuxreus A t 6- 
KpixfxtL 3:3). Cf. Lohse, “Christusherrschaft und 
Kirche,” 212f. 

15 Billerbeck 4, 977-86 has a wealth of examples. 

16 Concerning the term “the travail of the Messiah” 

(fTB ftp i*?}n), cf. Mck. Ex 16:25 (58b); 16:29 

(59a); b Shab 118a; b Pes 118a; etc. Cf. Billerbeck 1, 
950. 

17 For the concept dXitf/ts (tribulation), cf. Heinrich 
Schlier, TAYT 3,139^8. 

18 2 Cor 1:4, 8; 2:4; 4:17; 6:4; 7:4; 8:2,13; Phil 1:17; 
4:14. 

19 Wilhelm Michaelis, TDNT 5, 933, wants to deny 
the presence of the idea of vicarious suffering in Col 
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word vcTtprjfxa means what is lacking, a deficiency. 

This can express the absence of a person to whom one is 
consciously attached (1 Cor 16:17; Phil 2:30). However, 
it can also be a deficiency regarding a specific situation, 
as in 1 Thess 3:10, “what is lacking in your faith” (ra 
vaTeprjfJLCLTa rrjs Triare cps vjjl&v ). 20 The concept of a 
definite measure for the last days 21 determines the phrase 
“what is lacking in Christ’s afflictions.” 22 Just as God 
has set a definite measure in time (cf. 4 Ezra 4:36f; Gal 
4:4) and has determined the limitation of the tribulations 
at the end (cf. Mk 13:5-27; par.), so he has also decreed 
a definite measure for the sufferings which the right¬ 
eous and the martyrs must endure (1 En 47:1-4; 2 Bar 
30:2). 23 When this has been completed, the end is at 
hand; then the old aeon passes away and the wonderful 


new world dawns. For the present, however, this is 
not the case; something is still lacking in “Christ’s af¬ 
flictions.” This lack is what the apostle through his 
sufferings is completing. The verb 6.VTavair\r]povv (to 
complete) occurs in the New Testament only in this 
passage; 24 it emphasizes that what is now being com¬ 
pleted is a compensation which will be substituted for 
what is lacking. 25 The apostle, through the sufferings 
which he painfully bears in his own flesh, 26 contributes to 
foreshortening the eschatological afflictions. This, in 
turn, brings the dawning of the future glory all the 
closer. 27 

In the context of the epistle to the Colossians the afflic¬ 
tions of Christ are no longer understood as a part of the 
eager, imminent expectation of the end. The outlook 


1:24; he refers to 2 Cor 1:6. However, the phrase 
“for your sake” (virtp vp&v) in Col 1:24 cannot 
be equated with “for your comfort” (virtp tt\s vpwv 
Trapan\ri<Te<j)s) of 2 Cor 1:6. It is also not the case 
that Col speaks of necessary sufferings because Jesus 
informed his disciples that persecution would have 
to come. Contra Kittel, “Kol 1,24” pp. 189f, who 
supposes that Paul was alluding to logia such as 
Mt 5:11; 10:22, 24ff; Jn 15:18ff. 

20 Cf. also 2 Cor 8:14; 9:12; 11:9. Further examples 
in Kremer, Leiden Christi, 164-69. 

21 The use of the definite article rd discloses that the 
phrase “what is lacking in Christ’s afflictions” was 
taken to be familiar. 

22 Moule, ad loc., makes reference to the fact that in 
Gnosticism the word \)<JTkpr)p a (deficiency) was 
the counter-concept to irX^ptopa (fullness). The 
Valentinians opposed irXripwpa (fullness) with 
Ktvojpa (emptiness), cf. Epiphanius, Haer. 31.16.1. 
Yet for understanding the concept of “deficiency” in 
this passage, a Gnostic background is not relevant. 

As explained above, the statement of this verse is 
much better understood on the basis of apocalyptic 
presuppositions. For the concept “pleroma,” cf. 
above, pp. 57f. 

23 Cf. Lohse, Martyrer und Gottesknecht, 197, n. 9. 

24 Cf. Gerhard Delling, TDNT 6, 307. Paul indeed 
uses tiivair\i}povp (to make complete, replace) in 

1 Cor 16:17; Phil 2:30; etc.; or also Trpo<ravair\i)- 
pouv (to supply) in 2 Cor 9:12; 11:9. But he never 
uses &.VTavair\r}povv (to complete). Heinrich Julius 
Holtzmann, Kritik der Epheser- und Kolosserbrieje 
(Leipzig: 1872), p. 21, noted concerning this matter, 
“No one who is well versed in the world of Pauline 
ideas can read through 1:24 without taking offense 
(at such terms)” [Trans.]. 

25 Cf. Demosthenes, Or. 14.17. In dividing up the tax 


boards composed of sixty men each into five groups 
of twelve men each, the poorest men are to be bal¬ 
anced with the wealthy, i.e., so that the poor “fill 
up” ( avTavaw\i}povvTas ) the measure of the 
wealthy. Dio Cassius, 44.48.2 states that no titles 
were spared Caesar. What any single title lacked as 
a complete expression of honor and authority was 
supplied (avTavairXijpiijdfj) by what the others con¬ 
tributed for mutual completion. Apollonius Dys- 
colus, De syntaxi 1.19 and 2.44 states that pronouns 
are responsible for completing (avTav<nr\r)pov(ra 
or tiiVTavaTr\iipod<Tai) that which it is impossible 
for the substantive to do. Concerning this concept, 
cf. further Gerhard Delling, TDNT 6, 307; also 
Kremer, Leiden Christi , 156-63. The supposition “that 
Paul probably seized upon and transformed one of 
the opponent’s slogans with this compounding of 
ir\i)povv (to make full)” (Kremer, p. 162) has no 
basis in the text. 

26 Eduard Schweizer, TWNT1 ,136, states that <ra.pt; 
(flesh) here “refers to the corporeal reality of the 
apostle, beset with tribulations.” Cf. “on my body” 
(kv t< £ tr&paTL pov Gal 6:17; 2 Cor 4:10). 

27 Kremer, Leiden Christi, 190-95, explains this dif¬ 
ferently; he agrees with the explanation of Chry¬ 
sostom: since the apostle, as the representative of 
Christ, stands in his stead, he can complete in his 
flesh whatever is still lacking of “Christ’s afflictions.” 
For a critique of this position, cf. also the review by 
Ernst Kasemann, ThL£ 82 (1957): 694f. 
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is not toward the future but rather to the present or to the 
past 28 which is characterized by the apostle’s service of 
founding churches. The image of the apostle which was 
formed by the second Christian generation was essen¬ 
tially characterized by the exhibition of his sufferings, 29 
much like the image which post-biblical Judaism de¬ 
veloped of the prophets. Without exception they were 
pictured as persecuted and suffering, and martyrdom was 
the very reason they were raised to their position of 
honor. 30 According to Acts 9:16 it has been decreed 
from the beginning that Saul/Paul must suffer for the 
name of Christ. In Eph 3 :1 Paul is called a prisoner 
of Christ Jesus on behalf of the Gentiles. 31 The Pastorals 
are presented as the testament which the imprisoned 
apostle entrusts to the church before his end (2 Tim 1:8, 
16f; 2:9). Exactly in his sufferings did the apostle perform 
his office for the whole church. This particular concept 
is also that which matters for Col. The sufferings of the 
apostle belong to the unique dignity of his office. For this 
reason the emphatically contrasting “I” distinguishes 
Paul from all other members of the community. 32 He acts 
as a “minister of the gospel” ( Slolkovos to0 tvayyeXiov) 
and thereby as a “minister of the church” (Slclkovos 
rrj s e/c/cXijO'las) in that he completes what is lacking of 
Christ’s afflictions. The definition by which the body, 
over which Christ is the head, was interpreted as the 
worldwide “church” (e/c/cXqcta 1:18) is repeated in this 


context: “for the sake of his body, that is, the church” 
(UTTCp TOV aCJflCLTOS CLVTOV, 6 k<JTlV 7J 4 tctcXrjO’la ). 

■ 25 Since this unique office has been entrusted to ihe 
apostle by God himself, his service is completely de¬ 
termined by this commission as its norm. Paul repeatedly 
speaks of the divine “grace” (x^pts) which has been 
granted to him. 33 It is God’s grace that called him and 
shows itself to be active in his service. Concerning the 
office which was given him, Paul can also state that 
“I have been entrusted with an office” (oinovoplav tt€- 
7ri<7T€i/p<u 1 Cor 9:17). 34 He is not able to withdraw 
from it, but must fulfill it obediently; thus he desires that 
“this is how one should regard us, as servants of Christ 
and stewards of the mysteries of God” (Outojs if pas 
Xo7lf4<70Cd avdpCOTTOS COS VTTTlptTaS XpUJTOV Kal oitcovb- 
pov s pv<TT7ipio)v deov 1 Cor 4:1). It can naturally be 
expected of one who has been entrusted with the execu¬ 
tion of an office (cf. Lk 16:2) “that he be found trust¬ 
worthy” (Iva 7TI<7t6s evprjdfj 1 Cor 4:2). 35 The passage 
in Col does not refer to “the grace that was given me” 

{rijv xkpiv ttjv 8o0tlaav pot Gal 2:9). Rather the 
word oUovopta (commission or office) 36 is used instead 
of the word “grace” (x&pts) to describe the office of 
the apostle. 3 7 Of course, the concern is only with Paul’s 
office, and no indication exists of a mention of the rest 
of the apostles, neither Peter nor the Twelve. Paul is, as 
the Apostle to the nations, the one and only Apostle. Thus 


28 This also holds true for the apocalyptic terminology 
of the following verses. Cf. above, p. 70, n. 14, 

and Lohse, “ Christusherrschaft und Kirche,” 212f. 

29 Cf. Lohse, “Christusherrschaft und Kirche,” 213f. 

30 Cf. H. A. Fischel, “Martyr und Prophet” JQR 37 
(1946-47): 265-80; 363-86. Also Hans Joachim 
Schoeps, “Die judischen Prophetenmorde” in Aus 
jriihckrxstlichrr ^eit: Religionsgeschichtliche Untersuchun- 
gen (Tubingen: 1950), 126-43; and Lohse, Martyr er 
und Gottesknecht , p. 66, n. 1. 

31 Cf. further Eph 3:13, “over my afflictions for your 
sake” ( ev rats fTkbpeolv pov forty vfjosv)* Also, 

G. H. P. Thompson, “Ephesians 111.13 and 2 Tim¬ 
othy 11.10 in the Light of Colossians 1.24” ExpT 
71 (1959-60): 187-89. 

32 Cf. Lohmeyer, ad loc.; Kasemann, ThLZ 82 (1957), 
695. 

33 Cf. Gal 2:9; 1 Cor 3:10; 15:10; Rom 1:5; 12:3, 6; 
15:15. 

34 For the concept olKOVopla cf. Otto Michel, TDNT 
5,151-53; and John Reumann, “OIKONOMIA = 
“Covenant”-Terms for Heilsgeschichte in Early Chris¬ 
tian Usage,” Nov Test 3 (1959): 282-92; idem , “Ouco- 


vopLa as 4 Ethical Accommodation’ in the Fathers, 
and its Pagan Backgrounds,” Studia Patristica, ed. 

F. L. Cross, TU 78 (Berlin: 1961), 370-79; idem , 
“OIKONOMIA-Terms in Paul in Comparison with 
Lucan Heilsgeschichte ” NTS 13 (1966-67): 147-67. 

35 Cf. John Reumann, “ ‘Stewards of God’—Pre- 
Christian Religious Application of 0IK0N0M02 
in Greek” JBL 11 (1958): 339^9. 

36 Concerning the connection of the norm with a qual¬ 
ifying genetive olKOVOplo rod deov (“office of God” 

= divine office), cf. 1 Cor 15:10, if X^-pts T °v 

(the grace of God) and Eph 3:7, ttjs x^-P tT0S T °u 
deov rrjs dodelaijs pot (of God’s grace which was 
given me). 

37 In contrast Eph uses the word oUovopia to mean 
God’s plan for the history of salvation which is to be 
completed in the fullness of time, els oltcovopiav 
tov TrXrjp&paTOS t&v Kcup&v (as a plan for the full¬ 
ness of time Eph 1:10); ris 7 } oUovojsLa. tov pvcTi j- 
plov tov iLTroKeKpvfj.fj.evov bird t&v aluvuv ev tlj 
detp (what is the plan of the mystery hidden for ages 
in God 3:9). The office of the apostle is also provided 
for in this divine plan of salvation: Tty oUovofjLav 
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the church drawn from many nations is bound to that 
apostolic gospel which has been proclaimed to it by Paul 
and the co-workers installed by him. 38 

It is the commission of his office “to complete the word 
of God” (ttXtjpcoo'cu tov \6yov tov deov). Just as a 
previously determined measure must be filled up to its 
limit, so also the apostle has to accomplish God’s will 
and command. 39 Looking back upon his missionary 
work, Paul can say, “from Jerusalem and as far round as 
Illyricum I have brought (the preaching of) the gospel 
of Christ to completion” (aird * lepov<ra\r}/i Kai kvkXco 
pexpt rod TXXupixoG Treir\T)p(i)Kevou to evayyeXiov tov 
XpurroO Rom 15:19). The word of God is brought to 
completion when it has been broadcast everywhere 
and proclaimed to every creature under the heaven (cf. 
v 23). 40 The commission to make the word of truth heard 
in an effective way has directed the apostle to the com¬ 
munity in Colossae and assigned the community to him. 

■ 26 The message with which the apostle was commis¬ 


sioned is more precisely designated as the “mystery” 
(fiv<TT7jpLOv) . In Greek this sentence is broken off sud¬ 
denly after a participial phrase; the words vvv 5 e e0a- 
vep&Or) (but now it is revealed) mark the beginning of a 
new sentence, and it is not until v 27 that the content of 
the mystery is stated: Christ proclaimed among the 
nations. As the structure of the sentence already shows, 
v 26 depends upon a traditional formulation for which 
there are several parallels in primitive Christian preach¬ 
ing: the mystery which was once hidden is now made 
manifest. 41 That which was present in God’s decree 
from eternity and which neither angels nor men could 
ascertain is now proclaimed publicly (1 Cor 2:7f). God is 
praised for this “revelation” (a7ro/(d\in/as) which is 
described as “the mystery which was kept secret for long 
ages but now is disclosed and through the prophetic 
writings is made known to all nations, according to the 
command of the eternal God to bring about obedience to 
the faith” (pvaTrjpiov xpdyois alcvviois aeaiyTjpevoVj 


rrjs x^piTos tov 8eov rijs 6o8ei(rrjs pot els upas 
(the plan of God’s grace that was given to me for 
you 3:2). Since X^pts (grace) is used here for the 
office of the apostle, it can be suggested that oIko- 
vopia should be understood in all three passages 
of Eph in the sense of the divine plan of salvation 
which is being realized. Cf. Schlier, Epheser , 147f on 
Eph 3:2; and Reumann, “OIKONOMIA-Terms,” 
164f. This understanding may not, however, be 
transferred from Eph to Col, contra Lohmeyer, ad 
loc.y “Thus it is God’s plan of salvation which leads 
the history of the world from its very beginning to 
its predetermined goal. In order to accomplish this 
divine plan Paul has been given the office of‘min¬ 
istry’ ” [Trans.]. Reumann, “OIKONOMIA- 
Terms,” 162f, is inclined to adopt both, the meaning 
of “office” as well as a reference to the divine plan 
of salvation as being implied in the use of olKOVopta 
in Col 1:25. In Reumann’s opinion what is meant is 
“God’s revealed plan or his plan and the execution 
thereof,” because “Paul says, I am a minister ‘ac¬ 
cording to the plan of God, the execution of which 
has been conferred upon me in that which concerns 
you’ ” (p. 163). 

38 The “for you” (els upas) must be connected with 
the preceding sentence. Cf. Eph 3:2 “the steward¬ 
ship of God’s grace that was given to me for you” 
{tIjv oUovoplav tt)s x^ptTos tov 8eov ttjs 8o8elor)s 
pot els upas). Dibelius-Greeven, ad loc>> take “for 
you” to apply to what follows, on the grounds that 
the following verb 7rX7jpa>ffai (to complete) has 
extremely little effect if it is not connected with “for 


you.” Comparable phrases (Rom 15:19 and the 
examples cited in the next following footnote) do 
not, however, require this connection. 

39 Cf. Col 4:17, “ take care that you fulfil the ministry 
which you have received in the Lord” (jQXcttc TifV 
dtaKovtav fjv irape\afies *ev xupuu, tva avTTfv Tr\rj~ 
pots). Rev 3:2, “for I have not found your works 
perfect (fulfilled) in the sight of my God” (ou 7ap 
evprfKb. crov epya TreTrXijpupeva evcoTnov tov 8eov 
pou). For another use, cf. Act 12:25, “they had ful¬ 
filled their mission” (TrXijpoxjavTes tt\v dtdKOviav). 
Cf. further, Acts 13:25; 14:26; etc. This expression 
occurs very often for the fulfilling of a promise an¬ 
nounced in Scripture, e.g. Mk 14:49, par; Mt 1:22, 

2:15,13:35, 21:4, etc.; Lk 4:21, 24:44, etc.; Jn 13:18; 
17:12; 19:24, 36. For further examples see Gerhard 
Delling, TDNT 6, 286-89. 

40 Cf. Ragnar Asting, Die Verkiindigung des Wortes im 
Urchristentum (Stuttgart: 1939), p. 138. 

41 Cf. Dahl, “Formgeschtl. Beobachtungen,” 41 f. Dahl 
characterizes this description of the mystery as a 
revelation schema whose thematic phrases are “pres¬ 
ent from eternity”—“now revealed.” Cf. also Bult- 
mann, Theology , par. 10, sec. 4 (ET, 1, 105f). Dieter 
Liihrmann, Das Ojfenbarungsverstandnis bei Paulus 

und in paulinischen Gemeinden y WMANT 16 (Neukir- 
chen: 1965), 113-40. Starting points for the develop¬ 
ment of this revelation schema can be recognized 
in 1 Cor 2:6-16. Clear expressions of it are to be 
found, however, in liturgical formulations such as 
appear in Rom 16:25—27 and in the deutero— Pauline 
letters. Cf. Conzelmann, Outline , 88. 
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(fravepcodivTos Si vvv Sih. re ypa<f>&v Tpo<i)TjTiKO)v /car* 
eirirayriv rod aicoviov deov els vTraKorjv wiaTews els 
iravTa ra Wvrj yvwpurdevros Rom 16:25f). 42 Since the 
revelation concerns the whole world, the public an¬ 
nouncement of the mystery is carried out in the proclama¬ 
tion of the good news to all nations (1 Tim 3:16). 43 

The concepts pvarypiov (mystery), airoKphirreiv (to 
conceal, hide), <f>avepovv (to reveal, make known) have 
been taken into the primitive Christian language of 
preaching from apocalyptic tradition. The word pv- 
arrjpLOV (mystery) 44 corresponds to the Hebrew n 
(secret) which designates the secret of God’s eschato¬ 
logical decree. 45 God discloses to the seers “what things 
must come to pass in the latter days” (o<ra Se I yevetrdai 
€7r’ eaxSiT(j)v rw rjpep&v), for he alone is “he that 
reveals mysteries” (6 airoKa\virTQ)v pvcrTTjpia LXX 
Dan 2:28f). His mysteries are “deep ... and innumer¬ 
able” (1 En 63:3), yet he grants to the pious a view of his 
plan. He makes known to them “the mystery of the 
times” and shows them “the advent of the periods” (2 Bar 
81:4) as well as the “mysteries of the times” and “the 
end of the hours” (2 Esdr 14:5). According to the writing 
of Qumran, such a revelation was granted to the Teacher 


of Righteousness, for to him “God made known all the 
mysteries of the words of His servants, the prophets” 

(1 QpHab VII.4f). 46 Thus a prayer is thankfully raised 
to God, “You have given me to know your marvelous 
mysteries” (1 QH IV.27f). 47 

The primitive Christian proclamation gave witness to 
the revelation of a mystery that does not concern a future 
event which lies hidden in God’s plan, but rather an act 
of God which has already become a reality. What has 
been kept secret for endless ages has now been revealed 
and is broadcast among all nations in the preached word 
(Rom 16:25f). The “mystery” was “hidden for ages and 
generations” (cliT oneKpvppevov ii to t&v alwvojv teal 
&i ro t&v yeve&v). If the word &ir6 is translated as 
“from,” the “ages” (alojves) and “generations” (ye- 
veat) must be taken to be powers and principalities to 
whom any insight into the mystery was denied. 48 It is, 
however, much more natural to take air6 in a temporal 
meaning. 49 This is also suggested by the following “but 
now” (vvv Se) which emphasizes the turn of events that 
has come about. That which was hidden from previous 
ages and generations 50 has now been disclosed 51 (cf. Eph 
3:4f, 9f). 52 The saints who are mentioned as the recipi- 

barungsverstandnis , 126-31, refers for comparison, the 
plural form ra pvaTTjpia is used consistently. Cf. 
Gunther Bornkamm, TDNT 4, 803. In contrast 
to the apocalyptic texts, in which the plural form 
likewise appears most often, the examples from the 
mystery cults show no eschatological dimension of 
the concept of the “mystery” which must be pre¬ 
supposed in the revelation-schema. Concerning the 
contacts and essential differences between the apo¬ 
calyptic language and that of the mystery cults and 
Gnosticism, cf. Bornkamm, TDNT 4, 816. 

46 l QpHab Vll.4f o’ton may nm *n bna. 

47 1 QH IV.27f rDN^D ’H3. Cf. also 1 QH 1.21. 

48 Thus Dibelius-Greeven, ad loc ., “The ai&ves (ages) 
and yeveat (generations) are then the apxovres 
tov aiwvos Toinou (rulers of this age) from 1 Cor 
2:7f, and the struggle in Colossae was about their 
importance.” 

49 Cf. 1 Cor 2:7 “before the ages” (irpd t&v alwvoiv); 
Rom 16:25 “long ages” (xpoyols atwvlois); also 
further Acts 3:21,15:18 “from of old” (dir’ aiwvos); 
Mt 13:25, 25:34 “from the foundation of the world” 
(&t6 KaTafioXrjs tcdapov). 

50 Cf. 2 Esdr 14:5, “the secrets of the times”; 2 Bar 
81:4, “the secrets of the times and the advent of the 
seasons”; 1 En 49:2, “all the secrets of righteous¬ 
ness”; 63:3, “from generation to generation.” Cf. 


42 Col makes use of a revelation schema which had 
been developed in the tradition, so there is no need 
to suppose literary dependence on Rom 16:25-27, 
as does Ed Parish Sanders in “Literary Dependence 
in Colossians,” JBL 85 (1966): 39f. 

43 Cf. further Eph 3:4f, 9f; 2 Tim 1:9; Tit 1:2f; 1 Pt 
1 : 20 . 

44 For the concept pvffTTjpiov cf. Gunther Bornkamm, 
TDNT 4, 802-28. Also, Arthur Darby Nock, 

“ ‘Mysterion’,” Harvard Studies in Classical Philology 
60 (1952): 201-04; E. Vogt, “ ‘Mysteria’ in textibus 
Qumtan” Biblica 37 (1956): 247-57; B. Rigaux, 
“R6v61ation des Myst^res et Perfection k Qumr&n 
et dans le Nouveau Testament,” NTS 4 (1957-58): 
237-62; Raymond E. Brown, “The Semitic Back¬ 
ground of the New Testament mysterion ,” Biblica 
39 (1958): 426^18; 40 (1959): 70-87; reprinted in 
The Semitic Background of the Term “ Mystery ” in the 
New Testament , Facet Books, Biblical Series 21, John 
Reumann, ed. (Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1968), 
30-69; Helmut Kramer, “Zur Wortbedeutung 
‘Mysteria’,” Wort und Dienst y NF 6 (1959), 121-25; 
J. Coppens, “Le ‘myst^re’ dans la th6ologie pauli- 
nienne et ses par alleles qumriniennes,” Litterature et 
Theologie Pauliniennes y in Recherches Bibliques 5 
(1960), 142-65. 

45 In the mystery cults, to which Luhrmann, Offen - 
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ents of the revelation are neither angels , 53 nor a limited 
circle of charismatics , 54 but rather the believers , 5 5 the 
“saints ... the faithful brothers in Christ” (£7101 Kal 
Tiarol ade\(f)ol tv XpioTW 1 :2), who are “God’s chosen 
ones, holy and beloved” (etcXeKToi rod dtov ayioi Kal 
rjyaTTHitvoL 3:12 ). 56 To them the “mystery” has been 
given in the word of truth. This mystery is not just shared 
by a few selected believers, but rather its content is made 
known in the apostolic proclamation in which the word 
is made complete (1:25) and Christ is preached among 
the nations (1:27). 57 

■ 27 God wanted to make known the mystery to the 
saints. The verb “to reveal” (<f>avtpovv v 26; Rom 
16:25f) is resumed in this verse by “to make known” 
(yvu)pi£tLv). S8 God wanted to make known “the rich¬ 


ness of the glory 59 of this 60 mystery” (to 7tXoDtos tt) s 
]s toO pvaTTjpiov tovtov ). 61 The words “richness” 
(ttXoutos) and “glory” (56£a) make reference to the 
immense greatness of the “mystery .” 62 But in what does 
the magnificent richness of the mystery consist, which 
God wanted to make known and have proclaimed among 
the nations 63 in the “word of God” (X 670 S roD deov)? 

The content of the “mystery” is stated succinctly as 


also 1 En 84:2; 2 Bar 48:2f; 54:1, “You hasten the 
beginnings of the times, and you alone know the end 
of the seasons.” 

51 Cf. 1 En 46:3, “This is the Son of Man . . . who re¬ 
veals all the treasures of that which is hidden.*’ Cf. 
also 1 En 38:3; 48:7; 2 Esdr 12:39; etc. 

52 Dahl, “Formgeschichtl. Beobachtungen,” p. 5, ap¬ 
propriately emphasizes that the transition to a finite 
verb still testifies to a firm schema that was utilized 
here. 

53 Thus Lohmeyer, ad loc. y with reference to 1 Thess 
3:13 and 2 Thess 1:10. Likewise, Werner Bieder, 

Der Kolosserbriej in: Prophezei (Zurich: 1943), ad 
loc ., “superterrestrial creatures who now receive 
word of the mystery of God in Christ.” 

54 Thus Kasemann, Leib Christi y 146, n. 5, “The saints 
in Col 1:26 are charismatics, not merely believers.” 
Thus also Ragnar Asting, Die Heiligkeit im Urchris- 
tentum, FRLANT 46 (Gottingen: 1930), 176f. Such 
a delimitation, however, is proposed only in the 
epistle to the Ephesians which defines the circle of 
saints as the apostles and thus narrowly restricts it 
(Eph 3:5). Bieder, Mysierium Christi , 46, wants to 
understand the saints as missionaries of Jewish origin 
sent to the Gentiles. Yet these assumptions are made 
without anything to go on in the text. 

55 Dibelius-Greeven, ad loc. t foregoes a more exact 
definition, because the solemnity of the expression, 
colored by OT imagery, does not seem to allow such 
a subtle distinction between preachers of the gospel 
and all Christians. “It is sufficient to know that God 
has disclosed this mystery to his church.” [Trans.]. 

56 Correctly noted by Gunther Bornkamm, TDNT 4, 
821; Hans Conzelmann, in Hermann W. Beyer, 

Paul Althaus, Hans Conzelmann, Gerhard Fried¬ 
rich, Albrecht Oepke, Die kleineren Brieje des Apostels 
Paulusy NTD 8 (Gottingen: 1 °1965), ad loc.; Liihr- 


mann, Offenbarungsverstandnis , 132. 

57 Cf, Rom 16:25f, tvayyitKiov—Krjpvypa (gospel— 
preaching); 0a vepovv — yvwpi^tiv (to disclose—to 
make known). Also, Eph 3:8 ebayye\l£tffdai (to 
preach). 

58 Cf. Rom 16:26; Eph 1:9; 3:5,10; 6:19. Also, cf. 
Rudolf Bultmann, TDNT 1, 718. 

59 The ms p 46 omits “of the glory” ( ttjs 56£tjs). 

60 Instead of “this” ( tovtov ) D* G it Ambst have “of 
God” (toO 0eoD), to read “the mystery of God.” 

The ms X * has only “the” (roO). 

61 Cf. Rom 9:23, “in order that he make known the 
riches of his glory” {tva yvwptay top ttX ovtov ttjs 
56£tjs atrrou). Traditional phrases are used in Col 
1:24 as well as in Rom 9:23 and thus it is not neces¬ 
sary to conjecture with Percy, Probleme y 50, that 
“here one could just possibly have to reckon with 
literary influence from the passage in Romans.” Cf. 
also Sanders, “Literary Dependence,” 39f. 

62 Cf. Rom 9:23; Phil 4:19; Eph 1:18; 3:16; Rev 5:12. 
The word ttXoOtos (richness) is neuter here as in 
2:2. The “richness” and “glory” of God are often 
mentioned together in the OT: cf. LXX Gen 31:16; 
3 Kg 3:13; 1 Chr 29:28; Esth 1:4; 10:2; Ps 111:3; 

Pr 3:16; 8:18; 22:4; Sir 24:17; Ps Sol 1:4. Cf. Loh¬ 
meyer, ad loc . 

63 The phrase kv rots Wvtaiv means “among the na¬ 
tions.” There is no emphasis upon the fact that the 
word is now also proclaimed to the Gentiles . This 
thought is, however, developed in Eph, where the 
mystery which is now disclosed consists of the Gen¬ 
tiles being “fellow heirs, members of the same body, 
and partakers of the promise in Christ Jesus through 
the gospel” (avyK\r)pov6pa Kal avaaojpa Kal avp- 
peroxa Trjs eTrayye\ia$ tv Xpiart? Tijaou 5ta 
rod evayyeXtov 3:3). But what Col stresses is that 
Christ, the Lord over all things, is proclaimed in all 
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“Christ among you” (Xpurrds kv vpiv). 64 Doubtless 
this does not mean the pneumatic indwelling of the Lord 
in the hearts of the believers, 6S but rather the Christ 
preached among the nations, the Lord proclaimed in the 
community’s midst; cf. 2 Cor 1:19, “Christ Jesus, whom 
we preached among you” (Xpurros Ttjctous, 6 kv vpiv 
di 1 rjp&v KTjpvxOcis). 66 Since the content of the mystery 
is nothing other than “Christ among you,” it is no longer 
a matter of various mysteries concerning God’s eschato¬ 
logical plan as in Jewish apocalyptic. Rather, the reve¬ 
lation of one mystery is proclaimed: Christ, the “hope 
of glory” (eXiris r? d6£rjs). 61 The hope is directed 
toward the “glory” which will become manifest in the 
consummation (cf. 3:4). Its basis and content is Christ 
alone so that also here the emphasis lies upon the content 


of the “hope” that shapes the present (cf. 1:5). This 
content God has made known through the worldwide 
proclamation of the message of Christ. 

■ 28 Although the writer no longer uses the singular, the 
“we” can mean no one else than the apostle who is carry¬ 
ing out the commission given to him. The “we” includes 
the apostle’s authorized messengers who brought the 
gospel to Colossae (cf. 1:7f), since he himself was not 
able to preach the gospel there. In v 29 the “I” (singular) 
of the Apostle is speaking again. This indicates that v 29 
talks about the authority of the apostolic office by which 
the co-workers installed by the apostle are also certi¬ 
fied to the community. 

The verb “to proclaim” (tear ay yiXeiv) 68 indicates 
public announcing, or proclamation, and in the primitive 


the world. 

64 The original reading 6s tanv (who is) is to be found 
in K G D E K L pm. The masculine relative <J$ (who) 
is used for the sake of the word Xp«7T6$ (Christ), 

cf. Blass-Debrunner, par. 132,2. The reading of a 
neuter relative 6 tariv (which is; cf. 3:14) is aimed 
at making a connection with 7 tXoDto$ (richness) or 
pvarriptov (mystery) and is found in p 46 B A G al 
latt. The masculine form 6s tanv (who is) is thus 
the more difficult reading. 

65 Cf. 2 Cor 13:5, “that Jesus Christ is in you” ( 6tl 
'\t)(tovs Xpiards tv vpiv); Rom 8:10, “But if Christ 
is in you” ( ti Si Xpiaros tv vp.lv); Eph 3:17, “Christ 
may dwell in your hearts through faith” (/carot- 
nrjaai tov Xpurrov Sia rrjs TriartoiS kv rats /capit¬ 
als vp&v). Many exegetes explain the passage in 
this sense; Gunther Bornkamm, TDNT 4, 820, e.g., 
states: “In Col 1:27 the content of the pvGTJ)pvov 

is stated in the formula Xpiards tv vpiv. That is 
to say, it consists in the indwelling of the exalted 
Christ ‘in you’ the Gentiles.” Dibelius-Greeven, ad 
loc.\ “ ‘Christ in you 5 characterizes the basis of Chris¬ 
tian existence, e.g. Rom 8:10 where the word ‘Christ’ 
takes up again the expression irvtvpa. XptoroD (the 
Spirit of Christ).” Bieder, ad loc ., asks how the phrase 
“Christ in you” can be used when, according to 
3:1, Christ is enthroned at the right hand of God. 

He answers this with “Christ is in you only as the 
hope of glory.” Wagenfuhrer, Die Bedeutung Christie 
96, is beside the point when he states “The formula 
Xp«rr<Js tv vpiv (Christ in you), which reverses 
the more frequently encountered vptls (ijptis ) 
tv Xptarcj) (you [we] in Christ), is used by Paul to 
express the inner union with Christ in which each 
individual Christian stands. This union also brings 
all into genuine community. Paul does not say 
XpiarSs tv rg bocXqalp (Christ in the church) 


since he usually gives mystical statements a more 
personal note. According to his conception, each 
individual Christian embodies the “ecclesia” in a 
certain way, insofar as he stands in a mystical rela¬ 
tion with Christ.” Schmithals wants to interpret 
this phrase in a Gnostic sense ( Die Gnosis , 63), “First 
of all, therefore, the mystery which previously was 
hidden from the Gentiles . .. but is now made known 
is spoken of in a purely Gnostic manner; and then 
the content of this gnosis is summarized in the catch¬ 
word Xpiards tv vpiv (Christ in you). The proc¬ 
lamation of Christ as the “Pneuma-Self,” dwelling 
in men and guaranteeing redemption, is the content 
of the gnosis which is the background of Col.” 

66 The phrase “among the nations” {tv rots WvttJiv) 
is resumed by “among you” (tv vpiv). Cf. Gewiess, 
Christus und das Heil , 12; and Dahl, “Formgeschtl. 
Beobachtungen,” 5. Schweizer, Neotes lament ica, 327, 
states: “The preaching of the gospel to the world, 
Christ among the gentiles, is according to the fol¬ 
lowing verses, the mystery hidden for ages, now 
revealed. It is the eschatological fulfilment of God’s 
plan of salvation (I.26f).” Cf. further, ibid., p. 302; 
also, Lohse, “Christusherrschaft und Kirche,” 213. 

67 Cf. Ign. Eph. 21:2, “in Jesus Christ, our common 
hope” (tv *Irj(Tov Xptora), rg koivjj iXiriSi ijputv); 
Mag. 11, “by Jesus Christ, our hope” ('lrjaov Xpiff- 
tov, rrjs iXirLSos ijp&v); Phil. 5:2 “by Jesus Christ 
... of the common hope” (TijaoD Xpiarov . . . rrjs 
koivijs £X7ri6os). 

68 Cf. Julius Schniewind, TDNT 1, 70-73. 

69 Cf. Schniewind, TDNT 1, 72, “This corresponds 
to the basic NT view. Teaching and tradition are 
taken up into the word which proclaims the Kyrios 
Christos. By its very nature, declaring the unique 
historical reality of Jesus, this word must also be 
instruction, admonition and tradition. But it is 
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Colossians 1:24-2:6 


Christian language it practically became a technical 
term for missionary preaching. The phrases “proclaim 
Christ” (top XpiCTOP KarayyeWup Phil 1:17; cf. also 
Acts 17:3, 23) or “proclaim the gospel” (to evayyi- 
Xlop KCLTayyiWup 1 Cor 9:14), and “proclaim the 
word of God” (top \6yop roO 0€oC KarayyiWtLv Acts 
13:5; 17:13) are materially the same as “preach Christ” 
(XpiCTOP KTjpvcrcTHP Phil 1:15; etc.) and “announce 
the good news” (evayytXLfcadai Gal 1:16). The proc¬ 
lamation broadcast everywhere, that Christ is the Lord, is 
explained and developed in admonition and instruc¬ 
tion. 69 The words povOctclp/ povdta'ia (to warn, ad¬ 
monish/admonition) 70 appear in the New Testament 
only in the exhortatory contexts of Pauline writings. 71 
The apostle admonishes the Corinthians as his children 
(1 Cor 4:14) and the members of the community ad¬ 
monish one another and offer helpful counsel (1 Thess 
5:12,14; Rom 15:14; 2 Thess 3:14). The verb “to teach” 
(bidaCKeip) is added alongside “to admonish” in order 
to characterize the intensive teaching in pastoral care 
and instruction. 72 According to Col 3:16 the task of the 
whole community is to instruct and admonish. In this 
passage, however, the function of the apostle is described 
as effecting the proclamation of Christ through “warn¬ 
ing” and “teaching.” While it is true that Paul occa¬ 
sionally can speak of his teaching in all communities 
(1 Cor 4:17) and can also mention the gift of teaching 


among the charismata worked by the Spirit (Rom 12:7), 
it is also the case that in the Pauline letters the words 
“to teach” and “teaching” (dibacKtw / didaxy) are 
noticeably rare. In the Pastorals, however, the correct 
and sound teaching is emphatically contrasted with a 
false teaching (1 Tim 1:10; 2 Tim 4:3; Tit 1:9; 2:1; etc.) 
and the significance of the verb “to teach” is thereby 
underscored (1 Tim 2:12; 4:11; 2 Tim 2:2; Tit 1:11). 

This emphasis upon teaching begins to stand out more 
clearly in Col. 73 It is not only for all Christians to ad¬ 
monish and to instruct one another, but the whole com¬ 
munity is directed to remain firm in the faith, “as you 
were taught” (kclO&s ididax^VTe 2:7), and they are 
therefore reminded that the correct teaching has been en¬ 
trusted to them with the apostolic gospel (1:28). In fact, 
the apostle gave this instruction everywhere, since he was 
striving to make this teaching known to everyone. Three 
times “every man” (tt6.pt a apdpcoirop) is referred to 
as the recipient of the apostolic admonition, in order to 
stress the truly ecumenical character of the apostolic 
message which is proclaimed in all the world. 74 

The apostolic proclamation takes place “in all wis¬ 
dom” (ip Trac'd and is therefore not directed 

toward a speculative preoccupation with the knowledge 
of higher worlds. Rather, it aims at the practical verifica¬ 
tion of the insight gained with the message of Christ (cf. 

1:9f); for correct “wisdom” (co<f>ia) and “understand¬ 


teaching which participates in the eschatological 
and dramatic character of the message.” 

70 Concerning the concept vovOcreiv cf. Johannes 
Behm, TDNT 4,1019-22. This verb actually means 
to set the mind of someone into proper order, to 
correct him, to set him right. In the LXX it is used 
in the sense of “to reproach” or “to reprimand” 

(1 Kg 3:13), or “to admonish” (Job 4:3). It is used 
chiefly, however, to mean “to warn,” “to set right” 
or “to instruct.” Examples are found in Behm, 
TDNT 4,1020. 

71 Acts 20:31 has Paul saying, “to admonish every one 
with tears” (pera 6aKp0u>v vovdeT&v Iva 'inaaTOv). 

72 Both verbs occur together quite often. Cf. Plato, 

Prot. 323D, “nobody is wroth with them or reproves 
them or lectures ...” (o65els Ovpovrai ovbi vovd€T€t 
obbt biS6.ffK€i); Rep. 399B, “by teaching and admo¬ 
nition” (f) btSaxfj Ka i vovderrjaei); Laws 845B “ad¬ 
monishing and instructing” (vov$eTr)aavTa Kal 
biSd(apra). Dio Chrysostom, Or. 32.27, “to those 
who admonish and instruct” (rots vovOerovai Kal 
bib La KOvai). Plutarch, Aud. 46B (15), “giving in¬ 
struction or admonition” (bibbaKOVTOS Kal vovdt- 


tovvtos). Plutarch attributes to admonition (vou0e- 
TtZv) the power to effect “repentance” (peravoia): 
in Quomodo adulator 68F (28) and De virtute morali 
452C (12). Lightfoot and Lohmeyer, ad loc., are 
employing Greek thought, however, when they as¬ 
sert that in Col 1:28 “warning” (vovdtTtiv) aims 
at “repentance” (ptravoia) and “teaching” ( biba - 
<TK€iv) at “faith” (tt’kttis). Cf. Behm, TDNT 4, 

1021, n. 14. 

73 Cf. Karl Heinrich Rengstorff, TDNT 2, 147, “It 
is only in the epistle to the Colossians that we find 
bibbiaKiLV mentioned with vovdtre lv (1:28; 3:16) 

in a pastoral and ethical sense . . . Only in Col do we 
find this change, and in the Past. biba<TK€iv and its 
derivations become prominent.” 

74 This sharply contradicts any attempt to limit the 
teaching of wisdom to only a small circle of initiates. 
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ing” (ffvvtcis) 75 prove themselves exactly in this, that 
life is conducted “in wisdom” (tv <ro<t>lq. 4:5) and that 
God’s will is done (1:9f). The goal of the instruction is 
therefore “that we may present every man perfect in 
Christ” (tva TrapaaTrjawptv iravra avOpuirov re- 
\eiov tv XptcrcJ;). So far, the intention of the divine 
reconciliation has been defined as “to present you holy, 
blameless and irreproachable before him” ( irapaaTrjaai 
vpds ayiovs /cat apwpovs Kal aveyKkrjTOvs /cartvu)- 
ttlov auroD). Now it is further explained that God has 
this, his work, carried out by the apostle. God placed him 
in his apostolic office in order to realize his intention to 
present every man perfect in Christ. In the Hellenistic 
world, “someone who is perfect” (rcXctos) 76 often 
designated a man who was deemed worthy of special 
experiences of the divine by means of an appropriation of 
“spirit” (irvtvpa) or by initiation into mysteries. 77 It 
is therefore conceivable that in the “philosophy” (0tXo- 
aofpia) which the epistle to the Colossians has to oppose, 
those who had the experience of being filled with super¬ 
natural wisdom and divine power were regarded as 
“perfect” (reXeioi). 70 To such a conception Col con¬ 
trasts its own understanding of wisdom and perfection 


which is wholly directed toward obedient fulfillment 
of the divine will. The apostle and his co-workers there¬ 
fore pray to God for the community that “you may stand 
forth perfect and be filled with everything that is God’s 
will” (lv a (TTadrjrt Ttktioi /cal wtirXrfpoipopripivot tv 
iravrl OtKypan rod dtov 4:12). This draws upon Old 
Testament and Jewish tradition 79 as it was appropriated 
and further developed in primitive Christian exhorta¬ 
tion (e.g. Mt 5:48; Rom 12:2; Jas 1:4, 25; 3:2; etc.). 

What is necessary is to recognize and to examine “what 
is the will of God, what is good and acceptable and per¬ 
fect” (tl to dtXrjpa tov dtov , t 6 ayaOov /cal tvaptarov 
/cat Ttktiov Rom 12:2). The demand to “be perfect, 
as your heavenly Father is perfect” (totadt ovv vptis 
reXetot c os 6 irarrip vp&v 6 ovpavios TtXtiis icrnv Mt 
5:48) is fulfilled where the will of God is done in obedi¬ 
ence to the Lord. 80 Whoever belongs to the exalted Christ 
and follows his command will be “perfect in Christ” 
(rcXctos tv Xptcrra)). 81 

■ 29 The apostle exerts himself to deliver this message. 82 
“I toil” (kottlu)) does not refer to the manual work which 
Paul performs to earn his own living (1 Thess 2:9; 1 Cor 
4:12; 2 Thess 3:8). Rather, it signifies the difficult work of 


75 For the concepts of wisdom and knowledge in the 
apocalyptic context, cf. 1 En 37:4; 48:7; 49:1, 3; 
51:3; etc. 

76 For the concept rcXctos (perfect), cf. Paul Johannes 
du Plessis, Teleios , The Idea of Perfection in the New 
Testament (Kampen: 1959); Gerhard Delling, 
TWNT&, 68-79; and R. Newton Flew, The Idea 

of Perfection in Christian Theology: An Historical Study 
of the Christian Idealfor the Present Life (Oxford: The 
University Press; London: Humphrey Milford, 

1934). 

77 Iamblichus, Myst. 3.7 says that whoever is perfect 
(rcXctos) knows “what enthusiasm or divine pos¬ 
session really is and how it is developed” (rts 6 ev- 
dovaiaapos cart Kal ottojs yiverai. Trans, from 
Theurgia , or The Egyptian Mysteries , tr. Alexander 
Wilder [London: William Rider & Son, Ltd.; New 
York: The Metaphysical Publishing Co., 1911], 

117). Cf. also Corp. Herm. 4.4 “Now those who gave 
heed to the proclamation, and those who baptized 
themselves in the baptism of the mind, these men 
got a share of gnosis and then became perfect men, 
since they received the mind” (6aoi pkv ofiv awrjKav 
tov KripvyfiCLTos Kal kfiaTrriaavTo tov poos , ovtoi 
ft€T€<j'xpv Trjs yv<j)oeo)s Kal rcXctot eykvovTo av- 
dpwiro i, t6v vovv ficja/tcwt [trans.]). Philo, Som. 
2.234 has “Moses then describes the perfect man as 
neither God nor man, but, as 1 have said already, 


on the border line between the uncreated and the 
perishing form of being” {top pkv ovv rcXctos oDrc 
dtdv oDrc avdpwwov hvay patfret, MwuajJs, AXX', a>s 
]v f ptdopiov Tijs aytvr\Tov Kal KpSaprrjs 0uaeus). 
In 1 Cor 2:6 Paul says “yet among the perfect (RSV: 
mature) we do impart wisdom” (a(x£tav 6^ XaXoD- 
/ic v kv tols rcXciots) and he uses r^Xcioi to mean 
the same thing as 7rvevpaTLKOt (spiritual; 1 Cor 3:1). 
Cf. Wilckens, Weisheit y 53—60, and the further ex¬ 
amples there. 

78 Cf. 4:12 where the word rcXctot (perfect) stands 
alongside Tre'irX'qpotpopTjp.evot, (being filled)—which 
the author of Col, however, relates to the will of 
God. Cf. further Lightfoot, Dibelius-Greeven, ad 
loc. 

79 Cf. LXX Deut 18:13; 3 Kg 8:61; 11:4,10; 15:3, 

14; 1 Chr 28:9; Wisd Sol 9:6; Sir 44:17; and also 
Lohmeyer, ad loc. The writings of the Qumran com¬ 
munity continually emphasize that it is necessary 
“to walk perfectly in all the ways commanded by 
God” (^N 'DTT 7133 D’Dn n37H^ 1 QS III.9f). Cf. 
further, 1 QS 1.8; II.2; III.3; IV.22; VIII.l, 9f, 18, 
20f; etc.; CD 1.21; 11.15; VII.5; etc.; also cf. Rigaux, 
“R6v61ation des Myst£res,” 237-62. 

80 TrapaoT'qowp.ev (that we may present)—as irapa- 
art/aat (to present) in 1:22—is hardly to be un¬ 
derstood in a futuristic—eschatological sense, re¬ 
lated to the final judgment. Rather, the results of 
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the one who labors untiringly for the community’s wel¬ 
fare. 83 Of course, others are engaged in faithful labor 
for the community (e.g., 1 Thess 5:12; 1 Cor 16:16; Rom 
16:6; etc.), but this passage speaks only of the toiling of 
the apostle as he is performing missionary service in 
all the world . 84 Paul can say of himself, “I toiled harder 
than any of them” (7 repiaabrepov avT&v 7 ravTwv e/co7rt- 
a<ra ); yet he also prevents any sort of misunderstanding, 
as though he would want to boast about himself, by 
adding “though it was not I, but the grace of God which 
is with me” ( ovk kyu* de AXXa 17 xhpw T °v vw 
kfioi 1 Cor 15:10). God’s “power” (Svvapis) proves to 
be effective in the labor of its messenger. Paul says, “I 
can do all things in him who strengthens me” (7ra^ra 
ivxvw kv tQ kvbvvapovvTL pe Phil 4:13), for God is 
“the one at work among you both to will and to work for 
his good pleasure” (6 kvepy&v kv v/jllv to OkXeiv teal to 
kvepyelv vtt kp ttjs evdoidas Phil 2:13). 85 His power 86 
lifts up the weak and grants strength to endure . 87 Through 
this alone the apostle knows himself capable of accom¬ 
plishing the exertion required of him . 88 
■ 2:1 Because Paul fulfills his apostolic commission in 
the worldwide proclamation of the gospel, the service 


rendered by the Apostle to the nations also pertains to the 
community at Colossae. Although Paul has never per¬ 
sonally met the community, he has been active for them 
for a long time (“strife,” A y&v, 2 : 1 , connects with “striv¬ 
ing,” A ycovifrdpevos, 1:29). Thus he can turn to them 
now in direct personal address. 

Paul introduces important communications to the 
community by saying, “for I want you to know” (0eXw 
yap vpas eldkvai cf. 1 Cor 11 :3) or “but I would not 
have you ignorant” ( ov 0k\o) 5k vpas A yvoeiv Rom 
1:13). 89 After this phrase in Rom 1:13 Paul emphatically 
assures the community which he does not know per¬ 
sonally that he had often undertaken to visit it-, but had 
thus far been hindered in realizing his wish. In the same 
way this passage in Col is intended to establish the per¬ 
sonal bond between Paul and the letter’s recipients. 

For this reason it is explained that the striving 90 in which 
Paul engages in all places for the sake of the gospel and 
for the sake of the church also concerns the Christians in 
the cities of the Lycus valley. Thus a close bond between 
himself and the church has already been formed 91 and is 
now to be strengthened by the letter. The apostle knows 
that he is bound not only to the Christians in Colossae , 92 


the apostolic work should be visible in the conduct 
of the community. Therefore, it makes no sense to 
explain kv Xpiortjj (in Christ) as a forensic term 
and to paraphrase it as “So that through us (i.e. our 
proclamation) all men come before Christ as per¬ 
fected” [Trans.]. This is the position of Hans-Ludolf 

9 % 

Parisius, “Uber die forensische Deutungsmoglich- 
keit des paulinischen kv Xptortj),” £NW 49 (1958): 
287. 

81 Concerning the formula-like expression “in Christ” 
in Col, cf. above, p. 10. 

82 The words eis 6 (for which) form a loose connection 
to the preceding. 

83 Cf. Adolf v. Harnack, “K67TOS (Kowiav, Oi Kotti- 
0)VT6s) im friihchristlichen Sprachgebrauch,” %NW 
27 (1928): 1-10; and Friedrich Hauck, TDNT 3, 
827-30. 

84 Cf. Gal 4:11; 1 Cor 3:8; 2 Cor 6:5; 11:23, 27; Phil 
2:16. 

85 For kvkpyeia/kvcpyeiadat (the working power/to 
work effectively), cf. Georg Bertram, TDNT 2, 652- 
54. 

86 Cf. 1 En 60:16, “according to the might of his 
strength.” 

87 Cf. Col 2:12, “through faith in the working power 

of God” (did tt)s ttjs kvepyeias tov Btov ). 

Eph 1:19, “according to the working of his great 
might” (#cara rijv kvepyttav tov Kpdroi/s ttjs ia- 


Xvos avroO); and 3:7, “by the working of his 
power” (Kara ttjv kvkpyetav ttjs 5vvapeu)s avrov). 

88 The participle &.ya}Vt£6pevos (striving) here does 
not mean a contest (1 Cor 9:25) but rather expresses 
the apostle’s toil and exertion. Cf. Dibelius-Greeven, 
ad loc.y contra Ethelbert Stauffer, TDNT 1,138f. 

In 4:12 this is said of Epaphras’ activity on behalf 
of the Colossians: TrdvTOTt ayo)vi£6pevos virkp vp&v 
kv rais Trpoaevxals (constantly stands up for you 
in his prayers). Cf. Victor C. Pfitzner, Paul and 
the Agon Motij: Traditional Athletic Imagery in the 
Pauline Literature , Suppl. to NovTest 16 (Leiden: 
1967), 109f. 

89 Cf. 1 Thess 4:13; 1 Cor 10:1; 12:1; 2 Cor 1:8; Rom 
11:25. 

90 The word ky6iV does not mean “martyrdom” (thus 
Lohmeyer, adloc.) but rather connects with 1:29 
and points to the apostle’s engagement in his work. 

91 Cf. Gal 2:5. Here Paul speaks of the effect of the 
previously achieved decision in Jerusalem upon the 
Galatian community, and he asserts that at that 
time the whole issue at stake was “that the truth of 
the gospel might be preserved for you” (tva 1 ) dXi7~ 
0€ia tov tvayyeXtov bwpelvji 7rpds vpas). 

92 In the mss SDGal the word U7T€p (for) is replaced 
by the more common ircpt (concerning). Cf. Blass- 
Debrunner, par. 229, 231. 
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but also to their neighboring community in Laodicea. 93 
Both communities are in close contact with one another 
and are therefore instructed to exchange between them 
the apostolic letter sent to them (4:16). The acute danger, 
against which the letter wants to warn the Coiossians 
(2:6-23), clearly threatens not only this community, but 
all Christians in the whole area. 94 Since they are all 
expected to heed the apostolic teaching, they are first of 
all made aware of the apostle’s genuine devotion to them. 
He not only strives for those Christians who are per¬ 
sonally known to him, but particularly for those members 
of the Colossian and Laodicean communities who have 
not yet met him. 9S Although they have not yet seen each 
other face to face, 96 the apostle and the community are 
already bound together in mutual encouragement. 

■ 2 The apostle strives for the communities “that their 
hearts may be encouraged” ('iva Trapa.KXijdcoo'iv at 
xapdiai avT0)v). In the Hebraic manner of speech the 
heart is called the innermost part of man, his self, 97 


and this is what receives the “encouragement” (7rapd- 
kXtj<hs cf. 4:8). 98 In the Pauline letters TrapaKa\eiv 
can mean “admonish” as well as “encourage.” 99 Here 
the concern is not with admonition but with the encour¬ 
agement of their hearts which should result from the 
apostle’s assurances which strengthen the community. In 
the following phrase, “united in love” {cvp^ipaadkvTes 
kv ayai rfl), 100 the verb avpl3ifia£eiv could be under¬ 
stood in the sense of “to demonstrate” or “to instruct” 101 
(cf. 1 Cor 2:16; Acts 9:22; 19:33). Then the words “in 
love” {kv d/ydirfl) would indicate how the instruction is 
given to the community, i.e., as loving admonition. 102 
Indeed, the following terms “insight” (avveais) and 
“knowledge” (kTiyvcocis) could also speak for this ex¬ 
planation. But this same verb is also used in 2:19 and 
there doubtless means “to bring together.” 103 From its 
head the whole body is provided with sinews and liga¬ 
ments, and “knit together . .. grows with a growth that is 
from God” (avjAftifiatd/jLtvov ati£et tyjv av^tnv tov 


93 A later report about the community in Laodicea 
appears in Rev 3:14-22. 

94 Since 4:13 lists the community in nearby Hierapolis 
along with those in Colossae and Laodicea, several 
copyists (in 104 pc sy h ) inserted “and for those in 
Hierapolis” (/cat twv tv *l€pa7roXct) in this passage. 

95 The Greek phrasing, boot, oi)\ kopaKav t 6 irpboit)- 
7 rbv pov kv aapKt does not mean “all who have not 
yet seen me.” Rather, it means “ail who are among 
you and do not yet know me personally.” Elsewhere 
the word 6aoi (as many as — all who) usually intro¬ 
duces the conclusion which rounds off an enumera¬ 
tion. Cf. Acts 4:6, “Annas the high priest and Caia- 
phas and John and Alexander, and all who were of 
the high-priestly family” CAvvas 6 bpx^ptvs Kal 
Kai'a^as /cat Ta/dmjs /cat ’A\k^avbpos Kal boot 
%<rav tK ytvovs apxttpaTtKod); Rev 18:17, “And 
all shipmasters and seafaring men, sailors and all 
whose trade is on the sea” (Kal 7ras KV^tpvqT^ Kal 
Tras 6 €7rt tottov irXkwv xal vavrai Kal boot ti)v 
d&Xaoaav kpyatovrai). 

96 Cf. 1 Thess 2:17, “we were bereft of you ... in per¬ 
son not in heart” (b.Trop<t>aviadtVTts b<p* vp&v . . . 
TrpoawTTCj) ob /capfitp); 3:10, “that we may see you 
face to face” (tit t 6 Ibtiv bpwv t 6 TrpboojTrov ); Gal 
1:22, “not known by sight” (byvoobptvos tw tt poa- 
(i)TT<p). For 'irpbaw'irov with the meaning of “per¬ 
sonal presence,” cf. Eduard Lohse, TDNT 6, 776. 
For the form kopaKav cf. Blass-Debrunner, par. 

83,1; Ludwig Radermacher, Neutestamentliche Gram- 
matik, Das Griechische des Neuen Testaments im %usam- 
menhang mit der Volkssprache , HNT 1, 1 (Tubingen, 

2 1925), 94, 96; and Moulton, Prolegomena , 52. 


97 Cf. Johannes Behm, TDNT 3, 609-13. 

98 Since the phrase “and for all who do not know me 
personally” (/cal boot ov\ kopaKav ) precedes this 
sentence, the following pronominal form is “their” 
(avT&v) and not “your” (vp&v) which could have 
been expected. 

99 For 7rapa/caX€tF (to admonish, warn, etc.) cf. 1 
Thess 4:1; 2 Cor 5:20; 10:1; Rom 12:1; Phil 4:2; etc. 
For its meaning as “to comfort,” cf. 2 Cor 1:4, 6; 

2:7; 7:6,13; etc. Cf. also Otto Schmitz, TDNT 5, 
793-99. Heinrich Schlier, “Vom Wesen der aposto- 
lischen Ermahnung” in Die £eit der Kirche (Freiburg: 
1956), 89, “The apostolic admonition is a concerned 
address which draws near to the brothers and at 

the same time contains requests, comfort and warn¬ 
ing” [Trans.]. Cf. further, Carl J. Bjerkelund, Para- 
kal6 : Form , Funktion und Sinn der parakalS-Satze in den 
paulinischen Briejen y Bibliotheca Theologica Norve- 
gica (Oslo: 1967), 92. 

100 In the mss $ pm the participle takes the genitive 
plural form <JVp.fh$a<jdkvT<j)V to correspond to the 
previous plural genitive pronoun form avrwv 
(their). 

101 Iamblichus, Vit. Pytk. 13.60, “Pythagoras . . . taught 
that by learning all things are advantageous to 
those having intellect” (IlufXryipas . . . <n/p/3i/3d“ 
£o)Vy a/s btbaoKakiq. tt avra TrtpiyivtTai rots vovv 
txovotv [Trans.]). Cf. also Aristotle, Topica 7.5 
(154A 35f); 8.3 (158B 27); 8.11 (161B 37). Also, 
Philo, Rer. Div. Her . 25 “You have taught me to say 
what should be said” {av ra \tKTta <rvvt@l{}a(Tas 
tlTreiv); and LXX Exod 4:12,15; 18:16; Lev 

10:11; Deut 4:9; etc. Further examples in Gerhard 
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Btov cf. also Eph 4:16). In 3:4 love is called the “bond of 
perfection” (<rvv5tapos rrjs TtXtidTtjTos) . Thus also 
in Col 2:1, <TVfJLf3ift6.$tiv must mean “to bring together,” 
“unite,” and the words “in love” (tv dydirji) show what 
will give stability to this “bringing together.” The soli¬ 
darity of the whole community is founded, maintained 
and strengthened by love, the bond of perfection. 104 

In this unity 10S the community should attain to “all 
the riches of the fullness of the insight, for the under¬ 
standing of God’s mystery, Christ” (tis irav 7rXoDros rfjs 
7tXt 7pcx^optas rrjs avvtatus, tis tiriyvcoaiv roD pv- 
(TTTjpiov tov OeoVj XpuTTOv). This pleonastic phrase 
again stresses the significance of right “insight” (avvtois) 
and “understanding” (iiriyvioais) for the life of the 
community (cf. 1:9f). The rich fullness 106 of insight and 
understanding is characterized by connecting the words 
“riches” (tXovtos) 107 and “fullness” (7T Xypotpopia) 
with the term “insight” which follows them. The word 
7 r\r}po<t>opia (it is seldom used and does not appear in 
the LXX) means “complete fullness,” but also “complete 
certainty.” 100 Paul speaks of “full conviction” when he 
looks back on the beginnings of the Thessalonian com¬ 
munity: “our gospel came to you not only in word, but 


also in power and in the Holy Spirit and with full convic¬ 
tion” (t6 tvayytXiov rjpwv ovk iytvqQy) tis vpas tv 
\6yct) p6vov, dXXa tv bvvhpti /cat TrvtvpaTi ay'up kclI 
7T \T]po<t>oplq. woWfj 1 Thess 1:5). 109 In this passage 
of Col ir\i]po<t)Opla could also be translated as “cer¬ 
tainty,” 110 yet the phrasing 7rXouros rrjs 7 rXr ]po<t>opias 
(riches of fullness) is better viewed as a tautology which 
aims at expressing the abounding fullness of understand¬ 
ing—indeed, “all” (7rap) stands in an emphatic position 
at the head of this word series! The life of the community 
should mature to this complete fullness of understanding. 
The object of this “insight” is expressed in the genitive 
which is attached to the parallel term “understanding” 
(iiriyvcocns) . It is the mystery of God which he has made 
known in the proclamation of Christ among the nations 
(cf. 1:26f). in 

The concise formulation, “God’s mystery, Christ” 

(tov pvaTypiov tov Btov, XpiOTou), which states that 
Christ proclaimed among the nations is the content of the 
divine mystery, 112 has given rise to manifold alterations. 
All of them can be explained as variants of the original 
text which is witnessed by p 46 B Hilary: 113 


Delling, TWNT1 , 763. 

102 This is how the Vulgate understood it, “being in¬ 
structed in charity” (instructi in cavitate). Dibelius- 
Greeven, ad loc. t also take it in this sense; similarly, 
Spicq, Agape , 248-50. Cf. also Delling, TWNT1 , 
764, n. 10. 

103 For this meaning, known equally well from ancient 
times, cf. Herodotus, 1.74.3 (concerning the recon¬ 
ciliation of former foes): ot 0 , up/3ij9&o’aj'Tes av- 
toGs (those who brought them together; [Trans.]). 
Thucydides 2.29.6: {uye/3t/3ao , e 5^ Kal t6v IlepSfK- 
kclv rots ’A^atois, i.e., he brought about a recon¬ 
ciliation between Perdiccas and the Athenians. 

Plato, Prot. 337E: tlxrtrtp vxb ijp&v 

(Tvpfiifiat6vr<i)V els t 6 pkaov (as it were, under our 
arbitration, coining to terms). 

104 Cf. Theodoret, ad loc. t “in order that they may guard 
the harmony according to Christ” (tva t^v Kara 
Xptarbv <f>v\afa<riv avpipwlav [trans.]). Also, 
Gerhard Delling, TWNT1 , 764; and Percy, Prob - 
leme , 427, and almost all exegetes, except those men¬ 
tioned on p. 80, n. 102. The participle acquires 

an optative meaning in the context. Cf. Moulton, 
Prolegomena , 182. 

105 In the mss D * Ambst the connective Kal is missing. 

106 The Greek e is Tav ttXoutos (lit. =for all wealth) is 
changed by the mss A C pc to read els irav t6 ttXoutos 
( for the whole wealth [neuter]); and $ D pi changed 


it to read irdvra (D* adds t6v) tt\ovtov (all [the] 
wealth [masc.]). Cf. above, p. 95, n. 62 on 1:27. 

107 Cf. 1:27, “the richness of the glory of this mystery” 
(r6 ttXovtos rrjs tou pvarripiov tovtov). 

108 Cf. Bauer, s.v.; Gerhard Delling, TDNT 6, 31 Of. In 
examples from non-Christian usage the meaning 

is always “certainty.” Cf. P. Giess. 87.25f (2nd cent. 
A.D.) [r]^ ir\7ipo<i>o[pLav . . .] eirt rourois Kal (cer¬ 
tainty in these things [Trans.]); and Rhetores Graeci 
(ed. Christian Walz [1833]), VII.108.3 eirlpprjpa 
/3f/9auoo , €«s ov pera ir\r)po<l>oplas t 6 irayiov ep- 
4>clivei rrjs KaraX^eaK (being a byword of surety, 
[that which is clear] shows with certainty that which 
is firm in the concept. [Trans.]). 

109 Cf. also Heb 6:11 “in full assurance of hope” (7Tp6s 

ir\7jpo<t>oplav rrjs ekirlbo s). 

110 Cf. James Hope Moulton, A Grammar of New Testa¬ 
ment Greek , vol. 3, Syntax by Nigel Turner (Edin¬ 
burgh: T. &. T. Clark, 1963), 211, “conviction 
which is the result of insight (or intelligence).” 

111 The understanding of the divine mystery belongs 
with the recognition of the divine will (1:9), for who¬ 
ever has recognized Christ as the content of the mys¬ 
tery owes him obedience as his Lord. 

112 Lohmeyer, ad loc. y takes the word XpiOTOl/ (Christ) 
to be a marginal gloss which intruded into the text 
quite early. But the manuscript tradition offers no 
support for this supposition. 
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1 . 

Abbreviations of the original text want to make it more 
understandable: 

to 0 fivaTTjpiov tov 6eov 

H P 69 pc “of the mystery of God” 

TOV fJLVOTTfpLoV XpiOTO0 

1739 “of the mystery of Christ” 

TOV fJLV<TT7)pl0V TOV XpLOTOV 

1462 pc “of the mystery of the Christ” 

2 . 

The insertion of 6 kcFTiv (which is) after “mystery of 
God” clearly separates XpuTTOV (Christ) from the pre¬ 
ceding and characterizes it as an explanation: tov rlv- 
OTrjpiov to v 0eo0, 6 kortv XpurrAs D* Aug ( De trin 
13.2.4) d c Vigilius of Thapsus “of the mystery of God, 
which is Christ.” 

3. 

One or several words are inserted between “God” and 
“Christ” to achieve a smoother text: 

tov pvo’TTjpiov to 0 deov Kat XpuTTOV Cyril Alex 
“of the mystery of God and Christ” 

TOV fJLV(TTT)pioV TOV 0600 TTCLTpOS TOV XpiOTOV N * 
(without TOV) A C pc 

“of the mystery of God, the Father of Christ” 

TOV pV0TT)pl0V TOV 0600 KCU TTOLTpOS TOV XpUTTOV R 3 

SPsy h 

“of the mystery of God and of the Father of Christ” 
TOV pVOTTJpioV TOV 0600 TCLTpOS Kdi TOV XpiffTOV 
0208 442 sy p 

“of the mystery of God, of the Father and of Christ” 

TOV pVOTTJpioV TOV 0600 Kul TTCLTpOS KCU TOV Xpl- 
OTOV $ 

“of the mystery of God both of the Father and of 
Christ” 


4. 

The genitive, XptOTOV (of Christ) is altered into the 
prepositional dative to read iv XpurrcJ) (in Christ): 
tov pvoTTjpiov tov 0600 kv XpujTcp 33 (+ 700 before 
kv XpicrTCp) ClemAlex: 

“the mystery of God in Christ” or “the mystery of 

God, which is in Christ.” 

■ 3 The concept “Christ alone,” which has just been 
stated, is reinforced by the relative clause. Just as the right 
understanding of the community is dependent upon 
Christ alone, so also “wisdom” (<ro0la) and “knowl¬ 
edge” (yv&ois) have their ground only in him. The 
modifier, “all” (7r4^T€s), bans all exceptions, so that all 
attempts to search out other sources of knowledge besides 
Christ are both vain and false. “Wisdom” (oo<f>la) and 
“knowledge” ('yy<S<7is) are almost combined into a 
single entity by the use of one definite article for both 
terms; they are frequently juxtaposed in Jewish tradi¬ 
tion. 114 They occur together also in the praise which Paul 
raises to the marvel of God’s governance: “O the depth 
of the riches and wisdom and knowledge of God” (co 
/3a0os ttXovtov Kat <ro0tas Kat 0co0 Rom 

11:33). All the treasures of wisdom and knowledge are 
contained 115 in Christ, but they are “hidden” (47r6- 
KpV(f>ot ). 116 The image here is that of a hidden treasure 
for which there are hints that entice the searcher to wager 
everything on finding it. Thus this sentence implies chal¬ 
lenge to search out the only place where the treasures 
of wisdom and knowledge are to be found. 117 Jewish 
apocalyptic often speaks of a hidden treasure in order to 
create interest in its invitations to right knowledge, since 
under the guise of the mystery lies the gift which God 
through revelation has allotted to the elect. 118 In the 
same way Col mentions the concealment of the treasures 


113 Cf. Bruce M. Metzger, The Text of the New Testa - 
merit: Its Transmission, Corruption , and Restoration (New 
York and Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2 1968), 
236-38. 

114 LXX Eccl 1:16-18; 2:26; 7:12; 9:10; Sir 21:13; 
also 1 QS IV.3, 22; 1 QH I.18f; CD II.3. 

115 In the Greek sentence, tiolv (they are) means the 
existence of the treasures, whereas hirbupixpoi (hid¬ 
den) indicates the manner of their existence. Cf. 

1 En 49:3, “and in him (i.e. the Son of Man) dwells 
the spirit of wisdom, and the spirit which gives in¬ 
sight, and the spirit of understanding and of might, 
and the spirit of those who have fallen asleep in 


righteousness.” 

116 For Air6#cpu0os (hidden), cf. Albrecht Oepke, 
TDNT 3, 961. 

117 The text neither contains an OT quote nor is any 
allusion to an OT passage intended. Cf. LXX Isa 
45:3, Kai Swcrw <roi frqaavpovs oxoTCiJ'ofa, iiwoKpv- 
4>ovs Aoparow Avolfw aot (And I shall give to you 
dark treasures; hidden and invisible things I shall 
disclose to you); Sir 1:25, kv 07jaai»pols crcx^las (in 
the treasures of wisdom); also, Pr 2:3f. 

118 E.g. 1 En 46:3, “This is the Son of Man who has 
righteousness, with whom dwells righteousness, and 
who reveals all the treasures of that which is hid- 
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in order to mark the location where they are to be found. 
The mystery which was hidden for ages and generations is 
now revealed to the saints of God (1:26) and it is an¬ 
nounced in the proclamation of Christ among the nations 
(1:27). Therefore, in him alone exists the right “insight,” 
“understanding,” “wisdom,” and “knowledge.” 

■ 4 Now, however, the warning is sounded: all this has 
been said 119 so that the community does not unwarily 
heed the splendid, high-sounding words of the deceivers. 
iridavoXoyia is the art of persuading 120 which is clearly 
given a negative meaning here: they are attempting to 
deceive others by false pretenses. This kind of fraudulent 
activity is called 7rapaXo'yt{‘€<r0cu (to delude). 121 The 
community is warned not to be drawn onto thin ice by 
means of charming speech. 122 The genuine messenger of 


the gospel can be recognized by his spreading of the 
word “not in plausible words of wisdom, but in demon¬ 
stration of the Spirit and power” ( ovk kv Ttidois (TO(j>ias 
\6yoiSy &XX’ kv di roSclfct irvevpLdTos Kal 8vvdfjL€cos 
1 Cor 2:4). 

■ 6 Indeed, the danger at hand is not to be underesti¬ 
mated, 123 because the Apostle is distant and cannot be on 
hand to speak directly to the community. Even if he is 
not present in body, 124 he is, however, 125 present with it 
in spirit. Although 7 rvevpta (spirit) means the individual 
self as distinguished from the body of a person, this self 
is connected with the divine Spirit which grants strength 
to the apostle to unite with the community in common 
action, despite the distance. 126 Since he is united with the 
community in this way, he is pleased that the commu- 


den.” 

119 The words, “I am saying this” ( tovto Xe 70 j), relate 
to what was just said, and not to what follows (as 

is often the case for Paul; cf. Gal 3:17; 1 Cor 1:12). 
The reason here is that a purpose clause, introduced 
by “in order that” (tva), follows. Cf. Jn 5:34, “But 
I say this in order that you may be saved” (raDra 
Xeyw Iv a vpcls <ro)$rjTt). Concerning the Iva cf. 
Moulton-Tumer, 102: “In Col. 2:4 Iva may be 
final: I say this in order that . . ., but equally possible 
is an imperatival sense: “Let us owe . . Since 
Paul otherwise likes to use “ but I say this” ( tovto 
8k Xeyaj), the mss C $ D pi Clem Alex have added a 
8k here. 

120 Cf. Plato, Theaet. 162E: “So you . . . had better 
consider whether you will accept arguments founded 
on persuasion and probabilities in such important 
matters” (<TKOTT€LTt ovv . . . ei tin ro5t£ta0t mdavo- 
\oylq, re Kai eUoai irepi TjjXucouTwy \eyopkvovs 
Xdryous [Trans.]); Aristotle, Eth. Nic . 1.3 (1094B). 

P. Lips. 1.40.3.7: “they sought to keep the booty 
by employing the art of persuasion” ($id TttiBavo- 
\oyias tcl apTtaykvTa £i)tov<ti KaTk\tiv). The 
word is not used in the LXX and does not reappear 
in the NT. Cf. Bauer, s.v. 

121 In the NT the verb irapa\oyi£tadat (to delude, 
deceive) reappears only in Jas 1:22, which speaks 
of the self-deception of those who are only hearers 
and not doers of the word (7rapaXo7ifdpewi ^ain 
rous). The word is widely attested outside the NT. 
Cf. Dio Chrysostom, Or. 11.108, “Athena disguised 
as him” k8r\vav irapaXoyiaaadat a br6v 
[Trans.]); Epictetus, Diss. 2.20.7, “deceiving you 
and leading you astray” (efa7rarwcriv vpds Kal 
TrapaXoylfrovTat); P. Amh. 2.35.12f, “and deceived 
our farmers” {rapa\oyi(rdp.€vo% rous wept wv 
ytoopyobs [Trans.]); and P. Magd. 29.5, “he has 


deceived me” (Trapa\€\6yuxTai pe). Also LXX 
Gen 29:25; 31:41; Josh 9:22;Judg 16:10,13, 15A; 
etc.; Bel 7, “let no one deceive you” (ptjfots at 
7rapaXo7ifca0aj). Cf. Bauer, s.v. 

122 The mss $ pm ClemAlex pt have pij ns instead of 
pqfcts. 

123 The particle “for” (Tap) makes the connection to 
the preceding. Dibelius-Greeven, ad loc. y state that 
it “gives Paul a basis for speaking such words to 
the Colossians even though he is unknown to them 
and not present with them.” 

124 The meaning of crdp£ (flesh), in this instance, is 
the same as awpa (body), i.e., bodily existence. Cf. 

1 Cor 5:3 “absent in body . .. present in spirit” 
(A 71 W t<D (XwpaTif Trap&v 8k r<D irvevpaTi). The 
same thought with different words is in 1 Thess 2:17, 
“we were bereft of you ... in person not in heart” 

( tinrop4>avL<jdkvT€% a0’ vpCiv ... irpoacoTru) ov xap- 
8Lq.). Concerning the formulaic character of the 
phrase “absent in body, present in spirit,” cf. Gustav 
Karlson, “Formelhaftes in den Paulusbriefen” 

Eranos 54 (1956): 138-41, who also lists further 
examples from ancient epistolary literature. 

125 The word aXXd (yet) introduces the second part of 
this sentence. Cf. 1 Cor 9:2; 2 Cor 4:16; Rom 6:5; 
etc.; and Blass-Debrunner, par. 448,5. 

126 Cf. Eduard Schweizer, TDNT 6, 436 on 1 Cor 5:3 
and Col 2:5, “Here and in Col 2:5 the irveupa of 
the apostle is to be regarded as the gift of the Spirit 
of God which has been given to him, which denotes 
his authority, and which also exerts an influence 
beyond his physical presence.” Cf. also Bultmann, 
Theology , par. 18,3 (ET 1, 208); Conzelmann, Out- 
line y 176f, 180. 
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nity is faring quite well. Both the participles \aipO)v Kai 
ftXeTTOtv are to be taken together as one expression, 
“rejoicing to see/’ 127 What sort of picture does the com¬ 
munity offer to the apostle’s view? 

The words rafts (order) and arepiojpa (firmness, 
solid part) can appear in a military context. Then “or¬ 
der” indicates the positions, the posts which the soldiers 
occupy; 128 “firmness” is the bulwark or fortification. 129 
But it is not probable that the thought here is based on 
a military image, so that the community would be in rank 
and file order as though prepared for battle. 130 The 
“order” and “bulwark” of an army would of course be 
requisites for the activity of soldiers, but hardly a cause 
for praise and joy. 131 But also the context does not suggest 
in any way that the position of troops prepared for battle 
is described here. 132 Thus both concepts are employed 
in a more general sense. The well-ordered condition 
which, according to the apostle’s exhortation, should 
characterize the community is what “order” (rifts) 
means: 133 “all things should be done decently and in 
order” (7rdvra de euax^Ati^ws /cat Kara rafty yiveado) 

1 Cor 14:40). The firm strength which supports the faith 
of the community is what “firmness” (<7T€p«0Aia) 


means. 134 The word “your” (vp&v) before “order” 
shows that it means the correct order of the community, 
and “firmness” is followed by the words “of your faith 
in Christ” {rrj s ets Xpurrdv 7rtcrTecos ip&v) in order to 
bring the section to an effective conclusion. The faith of 
the community is firmly founded because it is oriented 
toward Christ alone. 135 If the community holds to him 
resolutely, no temptation can really endanger it, but it 
will persevere, strong and steadfast in faith. 136 

The praise given the community does not contain a 
description of a particular situation which is known more 
clearly by the letter’s author (cf. 1:3-8). Rather, gen¬ 
eralizing phrases are used and the words of praise present 
a typical image of a community which preserves the 
apostolic message faithfully and persists in it unwaver¬ 
ingly—even when a new teaching is enticingly presented. 
In order to unmask and fend off such teaching, this com¬ 
munity needs insight in the right gospel, as it was spread 
by the apostle in the proclamation of Christ among the 
nations. This furnishes the basis for carrying out a con¬ 
troversy with false preaching, for the apostolic gospel 
establishes the norm against which every other message is 
to be measured. 


The Language 
and Style of 
Colossians 


The language and style of Colossians 137 demon¬ 
strate numerous similarities to the other Pauline let¬ 
ters. These connections involve phrases and clauses 
which are conditioned by the formal structure of 

127 Cf. Blass-Debrunner, par. 471,5. 

128 Cf. Xenophon, An. 1.2.18: “was filled with admira¬ 
tion at beholding the brilliant appearance and order 
of the [Greek] army” (WoOtra rijv XapTpSrrjTa Kai 
TTjv Ta(iv tov aTparebparos Wavpaae). Also 
Plutarch, De vita Pyrrh. 16 “and when he had ob¬ 
served their order , the appointment of their watches, 
their good behavior, and the general arrangement 
of their camp, he was amazed” (KariS&v rdf iv re 
Kai <t>v\aKas Kai Koapov abr&v Kai t6 <xxVP a T V* 
(TTparoirebeLas Wavpaae [Trans.]). 

129 Cf. 1 Macc 9:14, “Judas saw that Bacchides and 

the solid strength of the ranks were on the right” (Kai 
ei5ep ’Ioufias 6tl /cat t6 (Treptapa rijs 

Trapepfiokijs kv rots Stftots [Trans.]). For further 
examples see Georg Bertram, TWNT1 , 609-14. 

130 With others, Lohmeyer takes this view, ad loc. y “The 
apostle is ‘with them* as a field commander standing 
before his troops and arranging the ranks for battle 
once more.” 

131 Cf. Dibelius-Greeven, ad loc. 

132 Cf. Abbott, ad loc.y who correctly points out that 

and <TT€pco)pa do not necessarily have a mili- 


the Pauline letter, such as introduction and conclu¬ 
sion, 130 the beginning of the thanksgiving prayer, 139 
connecting phrases and words introducing instruc- 


tary meaning, but only assume one from their re¬ 
spective contexts. 

133 Cf. Bauer, s.v. 

134 Cf. Bauer, s.v. The word <XT€petapa can also mean 
the firmament of heaven. Thus, e.g., LXX Gen 
1:6-10; Ezek 1:22-26; also 1 En 18:2; Philo, Op. 
Mund. 36; Test Naph 3:4. 

135 Cf. Phlm 5, “the faith which you have toward the 
Lord Jesus” (rifv irlanv fjv ?x €t * ?rpds T & v Kvplov 
T rjaow). 

136 Cf. 1 Pt 5:9: “resist him, firm in your faith” (6.vrl- 
otijtc arepeoi rj} TriareL); Acts 16:5: “So the 
churches were strengthened in the faith” (at ptv 
otv €kk\t)o-lcl t karepcowTO rp irtorct). 

137 Cf. Ernst Theodor Mayerhoff, Der Briej an die Co- 

losseTy mit vornehmlicher Beriicksichtigung der drei Pasto¬ 
ral brie/e kritisch gepriift (Berlin, 1838); Holtzmann, 
Kritik y esp. 104-21; and Percy, Probleme, esp. 16-66; 
idemy “Zu den Problemen der Kolosser- und Ephe- 
serbriefe,” (1950-51): 178-93. Also cf. 

the various NT Introductions. 

1 38 As seen in IlaCXos dirdoroXos kt\ (Paul, an apos¬ 
tle, etc.); xApt? vpw **i eiprjyrf kt\ (grace to you 
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tional expositions and hortatory conclusions, 140 
and listing of messages and greetings. 141 But this is 
not all, for the contacts extend into the theological 
terminology, such as the formulaic expressions “in 
Christ” (b Xpurrc?) in 1:2, 4, 28; or “in the Lord” 
(b Ki/plco) in 3:18, 20; 4:7,17; or “with Christ” 

(<ri/y Xpi(TT(f )) in 2:12, 20; 3:1, 3; expositions about 
belonging to Christ through baptism in 1:13, 2:11- 
15; statements concerning the freedom from the 
compulsive power of the regulations (2:14, 20f); 
about the opposition between the old and the new 
man (3:5-17); and also concerning the relation 
between the indicative and the imperative in the ex¬ 
hortations (ibid.). Many expressions used in Col 
present decidedly Pauline peculiarities of style, 142 
as seen in the superfluous use of nai after dia tovto 
(1:9; cf. 1 Thess 2:13; 3:5; Rom 13:6; etc.); in phra¬ 
ses like oi ayiOL a vtov (his saints, 1:26; cf. 1 Thess 
3:13; 2 Thess 1:10) and b pkptt (in regard to, 2:16; 
cf. 2 Cor 3:10; 9:3); 143 and in verbs such as x&pt“ 
fe<r0cu, meaning “to forgive” (2:13; 3:13; cf. 2 Cor 
2:7,10; 12:13). 

These similarities which Col has to other Pauline 
letters do not, however, do away with the differ¬ 
ences which are worthy of attention. Altogether in 
Col there are thirty-four hapaxlegomena, words 
which appear nowhere else in the New Testament 
writings: 


TpoaKovew (1:5) 
dpeoTceta (1:10) 

6par6s (1:16) 
irpojTtveiv (1:18) 
elpi)i>oTrot*tv (1:20) 
peraKiveiv (1:23) 
bLVTavairXrjpovv (1:24) 
TifiavoXoyia (2:4) 
arepbipa (2:5) 


to hear before 
good pleasure 
visible 

to be the first 
to make peace 
to be dissuaded, moved 
to complete 
beguiling speech 
firm stability 


avXaywyctv (2:8) 

to snare 

4>iXoco<f>La (2:8) 

philosophy 

0€6ttjs (2:9) 

deity 

aojpartKUis (2:9) 

bodily 

awbbvais (2:11) 

putting off 

X£t p6ypa<f>ov (2:14) 

certificate 

TrpotrrjXovv (2:14) 

to nail 

anrcKdveadai (2:15; 3:9) 

to strip 

veoprivia (2:16) 

new moon 

KaraPpaP*vuv (2:18) 

to condemn 

epParcveiv (2:18) 

to enter into mystery 
rites 

bayparifeiv (2:20) 

to have regulations 
imposed 

iiroxptjo’ts (2:22) 

use 

€0tXo6pr/(ma (2:23) 

self-chosen worship 

&(l>ei8ia (2:23) 

severity 

TrXrjapovrj (2:23) 

indulgence 

aiaxpoXoyia (3:8) 

abusive language 

2fc60tjs (3:11) 

Scythian 

pop&ni 3:13) 

complaint 

Ppaptbtiv (3:15) 

to hold sway 

tvx&pwTOS (3:15) 

thankful 

iidvpdiv (3:21) 

to become timid 

6.VTaTr6do<rt,s (3:24) 

reward 

(4:10) 

cousin 

Trapjjyopia (4:11) 

comfort 

There are twenty-eight 

words which do reappear 

in the New Testament, but not in the other Pauline 
letters: 144 

&7roK€t<r0cu (1:5) 

to lie prepared 

o’&i'fiouXos (1:7; 4:7) 

fellow servant 

dvvapouv (1:11) 

to strengthen 

KXrjpos (1:12) 

lot 

6p6vos (1:16) 

throne 

<rvve<TTTjKbai (1:17) 

to be established 

&7r6xpw£os (2:3) 

hidden 


and peace, etc.; 1:1-2); and in i ) x&P« ptd* vp&v 
(grace be with you; 4:18). 

139 E.g., 1:3, EuxapioroDpey rc£ Tar pi tov nvplov 

i )po)v 'Irjaov Xptarov tt6.vtotc Kept vp&v irpoaev- 
Xbpwoi (We thank God, the Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, always when we pray for you.). 

140 As seen in 0eXo> yap vpas eU>bai (For I want you 
to know 2:1) and in the uses of obv (therefore) in 
2:6,16; 3:1, 5 and elsewhere. 

141 These appear in 4:8, ? 7 re/i^a irp6s bpas (I am 
sending him to you); in 4:10, 12, &<T 7 T&f€T(u bpas 
(greets you); in 4:15, b.aTcb.aaoQt (greet. . .) and 
elsewhere. 

142 Cf. Kflmmel, Introduction, 241, and also the thorough 
discussion of the linguistic and stylistic relations to 
the genuine Pauline epistles in Percy, Problems , 36- 
66 . 

143 Kftmmel, Introduction , 241, also cites irav tpyov 


hyadhv (all good works, 1:10; cf. 2 Cor 9:8 and 2 
Thess 2:17). But in this case the reference has to 
do with an expression picked up from Jewish tradi¬ 
tion. Concerning the phrase, ot aytot (his saints), 
it must be realized that there are differing meanings 
for 1:26 on the one hand, and for 1 Thess 3:13 and 
2 Thess 1:10 on the other. Cf. above, pp. 74f on 1:26. 

144 Those letters whose authenticity is disputed (i.e., 

2 Thess and the Pastorals) are not taken into con¬ 
sideration at this point or later. The comparison 
with Eph is made separately in each instance. 
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7rapaXo7tf€<r0cu (2:4) 

to delude 

k£a\eL<t>ttv (2:14) 

to destroy utterly 

virwavrio s (2:14) 

standing against 

hetypari^iu (2:15) 

to put on display 

eopry (2:16) 

festival 

aid a (2:17) 

shadow 

OpyoKCia (2:18) 

worship 

Kpartiv (2:19) 

to adhere steadfastly 

yeveodai (2:21) 

to taste 

diyydvtiv (2:21) 

to touch 

tvraXpa (2:22) 

regulation 

ra dvo)( 3:1) 

that which is above 

Kpuirreiv (3:3) 

to hide 

reXtidr^s (3:14) 

perfection 

xXoucruus (3:16) 

abundantly 

TUKpaLvttv (3:19) 

to make bitter 

aXas (4:6) 

salt 

aprvew (4:6) 

to season 

airoKpiveodat (4:6) 

to answer 

xdpos (4:13) 

work 

iarpos (4:14) 

physician 

There are ten words which Col has in common 

only with Eph: 

dxoKaraXXdacreii' 

to reconcile 

(1:20, 22) 

dxaXXorpioOaflcu (1:21) 

to be alienated 

pi$ovo6ai (2:7) 

to be rooted 

ovveyetpew (2:12) 

to raise together 

ovfaoirotelv (2:13) 

to make alive together 

d<f>y (2:19) 

sinew 

at>%yois (2:19) 

growth 

vpvos (3:16) 

hymn 

cxf>8a\poi>ov\La (3:22) 

eye-service 

avdpcoTrdpeoKos (3:22) 

pleaser of men 

Finally, there are fifteen words used in Col and 

Eph as well as in the rest of the New Testament, but 

not in the other Pauline letters: 

airtiodai. (1:9) 

to ask 

Kpdros (1:11) 

might 

d<£€<ris (1:14) 

forgiveness 

Kvpiorys (1:16) 

dominion 

KaroiK€Lv (1:19; 2:9) 

to dwell 

didvoia (1:21) 

mind 

Kar€v<j)irtov (1:22) 

before 

depeXcouv (1:23) 

to be firmly established 

air dry (2:8) 

deceit 

hoy pa (2:14) 

regulaton 

ovvheopos (2:19; 3:14) 

ligament, bond 

abfcw (intrans.) (2:19) 

to grow 

ffXaotfryp'ta (3:8) 

slander 

(#hy (3:16) 

song 


fdetv(3:16) to sing 

In order to judge correctly the number of words 
which do not appear in the clearly authentic Pauline 
letters, it must be kept in mind that a good part of 
the terms just cited either appear in the hymn (1:15— 
20) which was taken from tradition, or they appear 
in the argumentation with the false teaching which 
threatened the community (2:6-23). It is hardly 
surprising that in these sections many expressions 
occur which were either taken from quotations or 
which played a part in the polemic. With respect 
to the hapaxlegomena and other terms rarely used 
elsewhere, it must be noted on the other hand, that 
eleven words appear only in Col and in the other 
Pauline letters, and nowhere else in the New Testa¬ 
ment. 


Uavovv ( 1 : 12 ) 

^pcuos (1:23) 
direivai (2:5) 
<TVvddTTT€(rdai ( 2 : 12 ) 
dptap&eveiv (2:15) 
tUjj (2:18) 

4>votovodat (2:18) 
ttoBos (3:5) 
cpefltfe iv (3:21) 

Ivory s (4:1) 
<TVvaLXpd\u)TOS (4:10) 


to authorize 
steadfast 
to be absent 
to be buried with 
to triumph 
without reason 
to be puffed up 
passion 
to provoke 
fairness 

fellow-prisoner 


Compounds of more than two parts in Col, axo- 
KaraWdooetv (1:20,22), dvravanXypouv (1:24), 
dTrtKdveodai (2:15; 3:9) and avraTrohoois (3:24), 
must be compared with similar compounds found 
in 2 Cor, ‘KpooavairXypovv (9:12; 11:9), in Gal, 
ovpTrapaXapfidveiv (2:1), in Rom aTroKapahoKia 
(8:19) and in Phil k^avdoraots (3:11). 145 Finally, 
it must not be overlooked that hapaxlegomena and 
unusual expressions appear in considerable num¬ 
bers in the other Pauline letters. 146 In view of these 
results the relation of the language of Col to the 
chief Pauline letters cannot simply be determined 
according to statistics, that is, merely by determin¬ 
ing how many new terms appear. Consideration 
must rather be given to determining what signifi¬ 
cance in subject matter should be assigned to the 
differences which are indicated in the comparison 
of the vocabulary of Col with that of other Pauline 
letters. 

Attention should be given first of all to the fact that 
a group of specific Pauline terms, which arc other¬ 
wise quite common, is missing in Col, such as, 
dpapria (in the sing.) sin 

dxoKdXi^ts revelation 


145 Otherwise Paul writes KaraWdaaeiv (1 Cor 7:11; 
2 Cor 5:18-20; Rom 5:10). Likewise, he uses dva- 
irXypouv in Phil 2:30 and elsewhere; the verb €k8v- 
eoQat in 2 Cor 5:4; and uses dirohihdvaL (with vari¬ 


ous shades of meaning) in 1 Cor 7:3; Rom 2:6; 12:17 
and 13:7. 

146 Cf. Percy, Problcme , 17f. Zahn, Introduction, 521f, 
collected the material concerning Gal for com pari- 
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Cotossians 1:24—2:5 


righteousness, and re¬ 
lated words 

to examine, and related 
words 

freedom, to free 
promise, to promise 

to achieve 
to boast, boast 
communal; community 
other, and related 
meanings 
law 

to believe 

to convince, confidence 
to save, salvation 
obedience 


SiKatoavtn1, SiKaiovv, 
biKdio)pd, ducaiwcns 
SoKipafeiv, boKipi], 

56KLfiOS 

eXeutfepfa, kXevOtpovv 
eTrayyeXia, ^TrayyeX- 
Xecrddi 

xarepyafeaflai 

kolvSs, Kotvcovta 
Xonrbs 

vbpos 

TTlUTtbtlV 

TrtWtWj tt^woIOtjcis 
aufew, awTTfpia 
inraKori 

Yet it is true that in other Pauline letters occasion¬ 
ally one or another of these words listed fails to ap¬ 
pear or is strikingly infrequent. Thus in 1 Thess and 
Phil, the word dTTOKdXwpiS (revelation) is not used. 
The word biKdioovvrj (righteousness) appears in 
1 Cor only in 1:30 and not at all in 1 Thess. Neither 
is the verb biKdiovv (to justify) used in 1 Thess, 
in Phil, or in 2 Cor. The word vopos (law) is not 
used in 2 Cor, and this letter uses m<JT€Vtw (to be¬ 
lieve) only in 4:13 in an Old Testament quotation. 
Likewise, the word <rcOTTjpia (salvation) does not 
appear in Gal or in 1 Cor, and vira kotj (obedience) 
is not used in i Thess, Gal, Phil or 1 Cor. To be sure, 
the non-appearance of one or another word or con¬ 
cept may be occasioned by chance or by the differ¬ 
ent topic of a specific letter. But the epistle to the 
Colossians is engaged in a controversy with a legal¬ 
istic doctrine, and it is quite peculiar that the very 
terms which actually could be expected to occur in 
such a confrontation are exactly the ones which are 


missing: dpapria (sin; in the sing.), biKdiovifVi} 
(righteousness), biKdiovv (to justify), vbpos (law), 
Trioreveiv (to believe). 

It is true, on the one hand, that the use of the theo¬ 
logical terminology is conditioned by the theme 
dealt with in a particular instance and by the au¬ 
thor’s shaping of that theme. On the other hand, 
however, the use of such words—which are not a 
part of the theological vocabulary—hardly depends 
upon the conscious consideration of the author. For 
this reason, linguistic differences in this area of vo¬ 
cabulary are of particular importance. In his let¬ 
ters, Paul likes to address his hearers as “brothers” 

(a beXfjfol) or as “my brothers” (aScX^ot pov). This 
is true even for the Roman community which was 
personally unknown to him. Yet this address does 
not appear in Col or in Eph or in the Pastorals. 147 
Furthermore, a whole group of connective words, 
which Paul otherwise likes to use, are missing in 
Col: 148 pdXXov, et pi], ovbk, oDrc, ei tis, ei kcu, 
CtTTOJS, 617T€p, pOVOV, OV pOVOV bt — dXXd Kdt, €Tl t 
ouKCTt, prjKeTi, T6. This is also the case with the in¬ 
ferential particles bib, Sion, apa, apa ovv. It is pos¬ 
sible, however, to make similar observations in other 
letters: Phil does not use apa and both Corinthians 
do not use apa obv. Also, Gal has only one bio, in 
4:31. In 1 Cor, only 15:9 has fitort, while 2 Cor 
lacks it. 

The investigation of the vocabulary demonstrates, 
therefore, that Col contains several peculiarities. 

But the differences which show up in comparisons 
with other Pauline letters are balanced by many 
similarities, and divergencies are paralleled in other 
letters. These findings, thus, do not allow a judgment 
about the facts of the case which have been stated 
thus far. Not until an investigation of the stylistic 
peculiarities is made and coordinated with the in- 


son, and Gal has the following hapaxlegomena: 
dXXrjyopeiv, pdOKdiveiv, bdKveiv, Wvikws, eUeiv, 
eKTTTveiv, kTnbidTdaaeiv, evirpoowire'iv, iovbdt- 
fety, toi/^ai'K&s, ’lovba'iapbs, ioTopeiv, xara- 
(jKOireiv, Kevobo^os, pop<f>ovv, pvKTrjpifeiv, opdoiro- 
beiVj TTdTplKOS, TTdptiadKTOS , ireiopovi], irpoevdy- 
yeXi{e<rdai, irpodeapid, irpoKdXeiv, irpoKvpovv, 
irpoodVdTideaddi) arty/xa, ovvtjXikiwttjs, <jvv- 
WOKplVeoddl, (JV<J70l\eiV, <f>doV6LV, 4>p€VdlTOTOV. 
Furthermore, the following words appear in the 
NT but not in any other letter of the Pauline corpus: 
biKVpOVVj b.VoXl<TKeiV, 6.Vd<TTdTOVV, biVdTldcoddl, 
dvepxeaflat, Hviodev, bwoKbirreiv, biopkveiv, ey- 
Kpbreio, kKXOeodai, evextiv, evevXoyeiv, evidv- 
rbs, Qdipeiv, e^dTOOTeXXeiv, e^ophTreiv, 6 ttI- 
rpoiros, eWews, 'lepoobXvpd, KoroyiyvkoKeiv, 
Kdr&pd, Kpkpouddi, peTdTi$€Vdi f peTo<TTpe<f>eiv, 
pi}v t bpotos, irdiblatcr), irdpdTjjpeiv, irrjXUos, Trop- 


delv, Tvpoibeiv, irpooTidevdi, ovpiropdXdp&bveiv, 
Tapaooeiv, i/7roareXXet^, vttoot p&freiv, ifrappdKeia, 
(ftopriov, wbiveiv . Only in disputed letters is there 
a reappearance of these words: avd<TTpo<f>i] t e£ayo- 
pdfeiv, fvyos, pea'ni)s, oUelos, Trapexetv, oToix&d 
tov Kbapov, (ttvXos. 

147 Cf. Eduard Schweizer, “Zur Frage der Echtheit 
des Kolosser- und Epheserbriefs” ^NW A1 (1956): 
287; reprinted in Neotestamentica , 429. 

148 Cf. Holtzmann, Kritik , 107. 
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vestigation of the terminology of Col, can an accu¬ 
rate picture of the language and style of Col 
emerge. 149 

The style of the letter is marked by a series of char¬ 
acteristic features. Quite frequently, expressions 
are combined which belong to the same stem: 

1:11 tv TrtLaji bvvbpti hvvapovptvoi 

strengthened with all power 

1:29 Kara rfy kvkpytiav abrov rifv kvtp- 

yovptvqv 

according to his power which works 
2:11 irtpttTpr)6TjTt irtpiTopfj dx et P 07rot1 7 T V 

circumcised with a circumcision 
not made by hands 

2:19 aflfet rifv abt-rjotv rod 6tov 

grows with the growth of God 
Admittedly similar usages can be cited from the 
chief Pauline letters: 

1 Cor 7:20 tv rfj KXrjoti $ tKXrjdrf 

in the calling in which he was called 
1 Cor 10:16 r6 Trorrjpiov rijs tbXoyias 5 cftXoyoD- 

p tv 

the cup of blessing which we bless 
1 Cor 11:2 xaflws irapkbfjiKa vpiv ras 7rapa$6- 
acts 150 

the traditions just as I delivered them to 
you 

Again, frequently Col piles synonyms together: 

1:9 Trpoatvxbptvoi Kal alrobptvoi 

to pray ... and to ask 

1:11 irdoav vtt opovijv Kai paKpodvpiav 

all endurance and patience 

1:22 Aylow Kal hpwpovs teal dvtyKXrjrovs 

holy, blameless and irreproachable 
1:23 rtdtptXiwpkvoi xai kbpaiot 

firmly established and steadfast 
1:26 Att6 t&v aLwvoov Kal AttA tu>v ytvtdsv 

for ages and generations 

2:7 kppifaptvoi Kal tTroiKobopovptvoi 

rooted and built up 
3:8 opyrjv t 9vp6v 

anger, wrath 

3:16 

(cf. 1:28) 

bibiiOKOVTts Kal vovBtTovvrts 
teach and admonish 

3:16 if/aXpoLS, tpvoi s, (£5ais TrvtvpaTiKais 

149 Cf. Percy, Probleme , 18: “Thus the real problems 
concerning the form of the letter are lying com¬ 
pletely within the area of style.” 

150 Further examples are in Percy, Probleme , 32. 

151 This heaping up of synonyms, and especially in gen¬ 
itive connections, is also documented repeatedly in 
the writings of Qumran. E.g., 1 QS XI.19f; 1 QH 
XVIII.8; IV.32 hasimiSl (the might of his 


psalms , hymns, and songs prompted by 
the Spirit 

4:12 reXeioi Kal TrtTrXripoipopTiptvoi 151 

perfect and filled 

Yet the major Pauline letters also employ similar 
phrases: 

Rom 1:18 iratrav &<rt/3tiav Kal dbtKlav 

Rom 1:21 t66(aaav Kal r)vxapl<TTrj<rav 

Rom 1:25 kat$b.a9i\oav Kal kXdrptvaav 

Rom 1:29 AAuap, Trovrjpiq, 152 

What is particularly striking is that Col heaps up 
series of dependent genitives: 

1:5 kv t<J> XAytfj rrjs dXrjdtias tov tbayytr 

Xtou 

1:12 tls rifv ptplba tov k\t) pov twv aylwv 

1:13 tls rijv Pa<ri\tiav tov ulou rrjs AyA- 

TTTJS abrov 

1:20 5tA tov atparos rov erravpo 0 abrov 

1:24 r A vartprjpara t&v dXlyf/tcov tov 

XplOTOV 

1:27 t6 ttXoOtos rrjs b6£rjs tov pvorrjplov 

robrov 

2:2 tls ndv ttXoDtos rrjs nXypoepoplas rijs 

ovvtatws 

2:2 tlstwlyvoocnv tov pv<TTT}plovTOv9tov 

2:11 tv rj} 6.irtKbv<rtt tov oCoparos rrjs 

oapKbs 

2:12 5iA rrjs Trlortoos rrjs kvtpytlas tov 

6tov 

The major Pauline letters may also do that: 

Rom 2:5 tv ifptpq, bpyrjs Kal 6.TTOKa\inpto)S 
biKaiQKpiotas tov 9tov 

Rom 4:11 oeppaylba rrjs btKaiaovvTjs rrjs irl- 
OTtws tv rfj iiKpofivOTiq, 

1 Cor 2:6 ooepiav ... t&v A pxbvrwv tov al&vos 
tovtov 153 

Of course such series of genitives are not by any 
means as common as they are in Col. Another point 
of interest here is that Col repeatedly attaches nouns 
to phrases by the preposition tv (in): 

1:6 t^v X^-pw toD €v dXrjdtlq. 

1:8 rifv vp&v kyinn)v tv tt vtbpan 

1:12 tls rifv ptplba tov kXtjpov t&v A ylwv 

tV T(p <p(i)Tl 

1:29 xarA rJfv tvtpytiav abrov t^v kvtp- 

yovpkvqv tv kpol kv bvvbptt 

power); and 1 QH VII.17 has mD3 Pl?n^ (to make 
strong through power). Further passages are found 
in K. G. Kuhn, “Der Epheserbrief im Lichte der 
Qumrantexte,” NTS 7 (1960—61): 335f. For an eval¬ 
uation of the parallels found in Qumran writings, 
cf. below, p. 181, n. 11. 

152 For further examples see Percy, Probleme , 20. 

153 Ibid., p. 27. 
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Colo88ians 1:24-2:5 


Cf. aho 2:4,15 and 3:4.* 54 This connective device 
is particularly frequent in Col 155 even though other 
chief letters of Paul contain the phrases: 

Rom 14:17 diKauxrvvrj Kai iipijyq teal xapa h 
irvebpaTi 

Rom 15:13 brjj eXmSt kv fiuvdpei 7rveu/iaros 
dyiov 

In order to introduce an explanation, Col occa¬ 
sionally uses the formulaic phrase, 6 ktTTiv (which 
is). This is retained unaltered even when the gender 
of the word which is to be explained does not fit the 
o (which): 

1:24 U7 rip tov ao) paros clvtov , 6 koriv 

€KK\T)(rLa 

3:14 bri iraenv 6£ toCtols t^v bybirrjv, 

6 kvTiv avvdtapos ti)s TeXetdnjTos 
and alsocf. 2:10,17. 156 Other Pauline letters never 
employ this device for making connections. 157 Col 
often makes use of a loosely joined infinitive con¬ 
struction with either a purpose or a result as the 
intended meaning: 


1:10 

TrepiTraTTjtrcu &£io)s tov Kvpiov (to 
conduct) 

1:22 

TrapaoTTjoxu upas ayiovs kt\ (in or¬ 
der to present) 

1:25 

TXrjpuxrai t6v \6yov tov dcov (in 
order to complete) 

4:3 

XaXrjaai t6 pvaTrjpiov tov XptcTov 
(to announce) 

4:6 

tibkvat wu) s 6et vpas evi ckAoto) Atto- 
KpiveaOai (so that you may know) 


In Paul’s chief letters similar cases are much rarer 
but some are found in Rom 1:28, iroieiv ra pij Ka- 
BrjKovTa and 2 Cor 11:2,7rapa<TT7)crat rtj Xpi- 
ora). 156 

When comparing Col with other Pauline letters, 
what is most striking is the peculiarity of the sen¬ 


tence structure and sequence. In the major Pauline 
letters the train of thought is most often developed in 
an argumentative style comparable to the Cynic 
and Stoic diatribes or to the discussion of Jewish 
scribes. 

Col, however, is marked by a liturgical-hymnic 
style. In its long sentences, in which parts are occa¬ 
sionally interlocked with each other, a seemingly 
endless chain of verbose expression is arranged into 
a pleonastic unit. 159 An example is the thanksgiving, 
starting at 1:3 with “we give thanks” (e^xaptoroO- 
pev) and not coming to its proper conclusion until 
v 23. This sentence is divided into smaller sections 
only twice, by “therefore” (6td touto) at 1:9 and 
by “and you” (Kai upas) at 1:21. Relative clauses, 
inserted causal phrases, participial phrases and sec¬ 
ondary notes inflate the sentence to a degree that 
its form almost collapses. Again in the second chap¬ 
ter of Col one statement after another is loosely 
joined to the preceding one so that an unwieldy 
structure emerges in 2:8 to 15. Of course there are 
several heavily-laden sentences in the chief Pauline 
letters which are almost incomprehensible (e.g. Gal 
2:3-5, 6-9; Rom 1:1-7,2:5-10,14-16; 3:23-26). 
Yet the style of Col differs from the other letters by 
its liturgical-hymnic character, which results in 
a pleonastic manner of speaking, in long word- 
connections and in the stringing together of sen¬ 
tence after sentence. This liturgical style is caused 
to a great degree by the influence of tradition, since 
not only in the first chapter (1 : 12-14,15-20) but 
also in other sections, the letter assimilates any num¬ 
ber of formulated pieces from the tradition (e.g., 
2:9-15). Furthermore, the confrontation with false 
teaching doubtless created a situation which influ¬ 
enced the language and style of the letter. In spite of 
all this, however, it is hardly possible to say that 


154 There are linguistic parallels in the Qumran texts, 
e.g., 1 QS XI.2, has '33 "WP’ Dy ’311 Din (the per¬ 
fection of my way and the uprightness of my heart); 
and 1 QS V.2 has mm3 71V ^ (a community in the 
Law). Cf. also 1 QS IV.7f, 13; IX.7, and also Karl 
Georg Kuhn, “Der Epheserbrief im Lichte der 
Qumrantexte,” NTS 7 (1960-61), 337. 

155 Cf. Percy, Problem *, 27-31. 

156 The manuscript evidence is not uniform in either 
passage. Cf. the comments ad loc. in this commentary 
and also Percy, Probleme y pp. 33f. For 1:27, see 
above, p. 76. 

157 Cf. Moulton-Tumer, 317, concerning Col 3:14, 
“Such a solecism appears nowhere else in the Paul¬ 
ines.” 

158 Infinitive phrases added in a loose fashion are quite 

numerous in Qumran texts. E.g., 1 QS 1.1, B777^ 

(to seek God); 1.2, 31»n nwy (and do what is 


good); 1.3, 31.7N^1 (and to love); 1.4, (and 

to hate) and, pim^ (to depart); 1.5, pl37^l (to 
cling) and, nwy^ (to practice); 1.6, DD^ Nl^l (and 
to walk no more); 1.7, fllPy b (to commit) and, 

'37^1 (to cause), and filthy b (to practice); 1.8, "Tiling 
(to be united) and, "|^nnn^l (and to behave); 1.9, 
31HH^1 (that they may love); and 1.10, (that 

they may hate). This is also seen in 1 QS V.l 310^ 

(to be converted) and p'mn^l (to cling) and, *?13n^ 
(to separate); and V.2, ni'nV (to become). 

159 For this loose connecting of clauses, the style of the 
Qumran texts must be compared continuously. 

Cf. Kuhn, “Epheserbrief,” 335f. 
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the stylistic peculiarities of Col are completely con¬ 
ditioned by its particular content and therefore 
ought not give rise to doubts about Pauline author¬ 
ship. 160 What justifies the cause for critical con¬ 
sideration is exactly the letter’s intimate dependence 
upon traditional formulations which so strongly 
influence its formal structure as well as the organi¬ 
zation of its content. 

Ernst Theodor Mayerhoff was the first to dispute 
the Pauline authorship of Col; he proposed the the¬ 
sis that Col was composed on the model of the 
equally post-Pauline Eph. 161 Ferdinand Christian 
Baur and his followers did not ascribe Col to Paul, 
dating its composition in the second century. 162 
Heinrich Julius Holtzmann undertook a thorough¬ 
going investigation of the problem and advocated 
a complicated hypothesis to solve it. 163 He suggests 
that Paul indeed wrote a letter to the community 
in Colossae, but that it was much shorter than the 
writing that has come down to us. To this original 
letter Holtzmann ascribes only these parts: 1:9b-l 2, 
14-24, 26-28; 2:2b-3, 7a, 9-11,15,17-19, 22f; 3:1, 
2,4-11,14-16,18-25; 4:1, 9,15-17. This original 
letter would have been used by another author who 
also gave Col its present form by reworking and 
expanding it. Thus Col and Eph would stand in a 
reciprocal relationship of mutual literary interde¬ 
pendence. Hermann von Soden suggested that the 
interpolations were of a narrower scope; initially 
he considered only 1:15-20; 2:10,15 and 18 as later 
insertions in the letter. 164 Later, however, he viewed 
only 1:16b, 17 as a secondary addition. 165 These 
artifices, however, were rightly opposed by Adolf 
Jiilicher with this fundamental objection, “that the 
suspicion of such an interpolation into this epistle, 
which runs on in an even flow without obstacle or 
gap, would never have arisen but for the presence 


of the epistle to the Ephesians beside it.” 166 

Nevertheless, Charles Masson renewed this hy¬ 
pothesis in a modified form, suggesting that a shorter 
letter to Colossae had been written by Paul himself, 
but that this letter was then later expanded by the 
author of Eph. 167 The original letter consisted of 
1:1-4, 7f; 2:6, 8f, 11a, 12a, 16, 20f; 3:3f, 12,13a, 
18-22a, 25; 4:l-3a, b, 5-8a, 9-12a, 14, (15), 17f. 
This short letter was supposedly then supplemented 
by the author of Eph in order that these expansions 
of a “Pauline” letter might assure his own work 
(i.e. Eph) of greater authority. This analysis by Mas¬ 
son is, however, rather arbitrary. It sunders related 
sentences without sufficiently proving whether (and 
to what extent) material formulated by tradition 
was taken up and employed by Col. It is therefore 
appropriate that the hypothesis which sees Col 
as an editorially expanded Pauline letter has not 
found support. 160 Col has a thoroughly unified 
structure from the point of view of form as well as 
that of content. 

The question as to what the relation is between 
the language and style of Col and that of the major 
Pauline letters is still unanswered today, after more 
than a century of scholarly discussion. It is generally 
conceded that the liturgical-hymnic style points 
to considerable differences from the speech and 
manner of expression used in the chief Pauline let¬ 
ters. Attempts to explain these differences, however, 
have generally referred to the peculiar situation 
necessitating the letter, 169 or they have assumed 
that the Pauline style changed over the years. This 
explanation would have Col demonstrate marks 
of prolonged imprisonment and the apostle’s de¬ 
clining power to compose. 170 Those who are not 
satisfied with these explanations have taken into con¬ 
sideration the possibility that a secretary of Paul 


160 Percy, Probleme> 43, states “that the stylistic peculi¬ 
arity of Col, compared with the rest of the Pauline 
letters, has its basis entirely in the peculiarity of the 
letter’s content. This content, for its part, is clearly 
connected with the peculiarity of the situation 
which necessitated the letter.” 

161 Cf. Mayerhoff, Der Britj an die Colosser . 

162 Cf. the survey and presentation in Heinrich Julius 
Holtzmann, Lehrbuch der historisch-kritischen Einleitung 
indasNeue Testament (Freiburg: 2 1886), 280—83. 

163 Cf. Holtzmann, Kritik , 104-21. 

164 Hermann von Soden, “Der Kolosserbrief” JPTh 11 
(1885): 320-68, 497-542, 672-702. 

165 Cf. von Soden’s commentary on Col, ad loc. 

166 Adolf Jiilicher, An Introduction to the New Testament , 
tr. Janet Penrose Ward (New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons; London: Smith, Elder Co., 1904), 137f; 7th 
German edition with Erich Fascher, 1931. 


167 Masson attempted to carry out this view in detail in 
his commentary. P. N. Harrison, “Onesimus and 
Philemon,” ATR 32 (1950): 271-74, 281f, states 

a supposition for which he does not give any further 
evidence, i.e., that during his Ephesian imprison¬ 
ment Paul wrote a letter to Colossae, but one which 
was later reworked by the writer of Eph which would 
account for the expansions in Col 1:15-20, and 2:4, 
8-23. 

168 Cf. Werner Bieder’s review of Masson’s commen¬ 
tary in ThZ 8 (1952): 137-43; Michaelis, Einleitung t 
214; and Kiimmel, Introduction , 240, 244. 

169 Thus Percy, Probleme , 43 (cf. above, n. 159). This is 
similar to Kiimmel, Introduction , 240-44. 

170 Thus Karl Staab, Die Gejangenschajtsbrieje , in Regens- 
burgerNeuen Testament 7 (Regensburg: 3 1959), 

67, “The aged apostle has become calmer, his speech 
milder, more clarified, more wordy, more winsome, 
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could have composed this letter under Paul’s direc¬ 
tion. This would explain the connections with the 
Pauline letter style as well as the considerable de¬ 
partures. The situation is expressed in Isaac’s words 
to Jacob that the voice isjacob’s voice but the hands 
are the hands of Esau (Gen 27:22). The voice per¬ 
ceived in Col would be that of Paul, but the hands 
which wrote out the words were not his. 171 But if 
one reckons with the possibility that a hand other 
than Paul’s gave shape to Col, 172 then is it not far 
more probable that the author was a theologian de¬ 
cisively influenced by Paul? Rather than being his 
secretary, could he not have written Col as one who 


acted and decided for himself? Yet on the ba 9 i 9 of 
the observations made about the language and style 
of the letter, no final decision can yet be reached 
on the question of Pauline or non-Pauline author¬ 
ship of the letter. To answer this question, the theol¬ 
ogy of this letter must first be contrasted to that of 
the major Pauline letters and the mutual relation 
of these theologies must be thoroughly examined. 173 


even though the old fiery spirit is ever yet visible as 
soon as he senses a danger to his communities (cf. 

Col 2:8,16-23; Phil 3:2). The enforced rest of the 
long imprisonment and also his greater self-posses¬ 
sion which has resulted from his more mature years 
have directed his view now more than previously 
toward the depth and breadth of the mystery of 
Christ.” In a similar manner, Paul Feine and Johan¬ 
nes Behm, Eirdeiiung in das Neue Testament (Heidel¬ 
berg: ®1950), 191, wish to reckon with the “influence 
which a long imprisonment had upon the apostle’s 
spirit and his ability to compose.” They assert “the 
language and style of Col cannot be called un- 
Pauline for historical and psychological reasons.” 


171 Cf. Pierre Benoit, “Rapports litt£raires entre les 
6pitres aux Colossiens et £ph6siens,” in Neutesta- 
mentliche Aufsatze, Festschrift fur Joseph Schmid (Regens¬ 
burg: 1963), 2If, who says that the secretary who 
composed Col stood more directly under Paul’s in¬ 
fluence than did the one who wrote Eph. This latter 
one relied more on earlier writings, especially Col. 

172 For a critique of the secretary-hypothesis, cf. above, 
p. 7, n. 13 on 1:1. 

173 Cf. below, pp. 177-83. 
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Christ Jesus the Lord 


6 As, then, you have accepted Christ Jesus 

the Lord, so conduct yourselves in him, 
7/ rooted and built up in him and es¬ 
tablished in the faith, as you were 
taught, abounding in thanksgiving. 8/ Be 
on your guard that no one snares you 
by philosophy and empty deceit accord¬ 
ing to the tradition of men, according 
to the elements of the universe and not 
according to Christ. 9/ For in him the 
entire fullness of deity dwells bodily, 

10/ and you have been filled in him, who 
is the head of every power and princi¬ 
pality; 11 / in him you were also circum¬ 
cised with a circumcision not made by 
hands, by putting off the body of flesh, 
by the circumcision of Christ; 12/ with 
him you were also buried in baptism; 
in him you were also raised with him by 
faith in the power of God, who raised 
him from the dead. 13/ Also you, who 
were dead in your sins and in the uncir¬ 
cumcision of your flesh—he made you 
alive together with him, 
who forgave us all our trespasses 
14 who wiped out the certificate of indebted¬ 
ness which was made out against us, 
which—because of the regulations—was 
against us; 
and he removed it, 
nailed it to the cross; 

16 who stripped the powers and principalities 

and put them on public display, 
who triumphed over them in him. 


A community that realizes that it is rooted in the apostolic 
gospel will know how to distinguish right tradition from 
false teaching. Therefore, before the author states his 
warning with respect to “philosophy” (0iXo<7O</>ta), he 
once again admonishes them to persevere in the teaching 
they received and to remain unshakeable in their faith 
(2:6f). But once this has been said, the community is con¬ 
fronted with the alternative that demands of them a clear 
and unequivocal decision: “according to the elements 
of the universe” (Kara ra oroixela tov Kdafiov) means 
“not according to Christ” (oi> Kara Xpurrbv 2:8). Re¬ 
ferring back to the hymn of 1:15—20, Christ is proclaimed 
as Lord over all powers and principalities (2:9f). In the 
two sentences introduced by “in him” (kv tS) which show 
that baptism is the basis of belonging to Christ, the author 
says that the community committed itself to Christ long 
ago; the decision has been made (2:1 If). The subject 
of the sentence changes in v 13: the text now treats of 
God’s deed which allows those who are baptized to 


participate in Christ’s victory (2:13-15). The piling up of 
participial clauses shows that in these verses the author 
takes up formulations that were already at hand and 
incorporates them into his argument. The exegesis sec¬ 
tions will delimit these formulations more exactly and 
show how the author has reworked them. 

■ 6 The connective particle “then” (oup) marks the 
transition to this new section. The author briefly refers to 
the preceding remarks about the reception of the gospel 
and the community’s good standing. Then he engages 
in a concentrated attack against the false teaching. The 
community must remain steadfast in the proclamation as 
it had received it. Paul reminded the Corinthians: he 
had transmitted to them what he had previously received 
(1 Cor 15:1-5), 1 and he quotes as the content of this 
“tradition” {Trapkbotns) the Good News of Jesus Christ. 
In a similar way he also demanded of his other com¬ 
munities that they not accept any other so-called gospel 
“beyond that which you received” (Trap' 5 irapeX&fitTe 
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Gal 1:9), and he admonished them to conduct their lives 
“according to what you received from us” (/ca0d>s rrape- 
\af3ere Trap’ rjpwv 1 Thess4:l; cf. 2:13; 1 Cor 11:2; 

2 Thess 3:6). “What you have learned, and received and 
heard and seen in me, do” (a /cat ep&Bere /cat rrapeXb- 
fiere /cat i]Kovvare /cat elder* ev epoi, ravra wpaaaere 
Phil 4:9). The content of that which had been com¬ 
municated to the community in the apostolic tradition 1 2 
is described in Col with the words “Christ Jesus the 
Lord” ( rov Xpivrov ’lyaovv rov Kvpiov). These words 
should surely not be construed as an allusion to sayings of 
Jesus, which had been communicated to the community 
as admonitions for right conduct. 3 For Col never cites 
a saying of the Lord or refers to Jesus’ preaching. Rather 
the reference is to the confession which was recited and 
preached everywhere in the Hellenistic communities: 
“Jesus Christ is Lord” (icvpios ’lyaovs Xpiarbs Phil 
2:11; cf. 1 Cor 12:3; Rom 10:9). In this confession, 
“Christ” was no longer understood as a title, but was 
joined to “Jesus” to form a double name. 4 Christ Jesus is 
the Lord: that means that he is not a lord alongside other 
lords, but is the Kyrios in an absolute sense (cf. 1 Cor 
8:5f). 5 The community had accepted this proclamation 6 


and therefore is bound to be obedient to the Lord. Thus, 
the community is again summoned to prove that it has 
truly understood the divine will as its conduct and actions 
fulfill the request “to lead a life worthy of the Lord” 
(rrepirrarrjvai a£toos rov Kvpiov 1:10).’ 

■ 7 The conduct of the community is described in more 
detail by four participial clauses. The first participle 
appears in the perfect tense and indicates that the Chris¬ 
tians have been firmly “rooted” (eppifapevoi) in Christ, 
so that they will continue—and this is the point of the 
following three present tense participles—to conduct their 
lives in accordance with this beginning. Upon the image 
of being rooted follows that of being built up (cf. on 
1:23). 8 Both images, however, were rather frequently 
joined together to describe a solid foundation upon which 
men could base their lives. Thus, Paul tells the Corin¬ 
thians: “You are God’s field, God’s building” (Beov 
yewpyiov, Beov oiKodopri eare 1 Cor 3:9). To the 
image of planting and growth—“I planted, Apollos 
watered, but God gave the growth” (eyo) e<f>vre uca, 

’A7toXXws ewbnaev, aXXa 6 Beds rjfj^avev 1 Cor 3:6) — 
he joins the image of the building which has been erected 
upon the only foundation able to support it: “who is Jesus 


1 The verbs “to receive,” “to accept” (irapa\ap.f$h- 
veiv) and “to transmit” ( rrapadidovai cf. 1 Cor 
11:23; Gal 1:12) corresponds to the Rabbinic con¬ 
cepts *?ap and which were used to describe the 
reception and transmission of tradition: “Moses re¬ 
ceived Torah from Sinai and delivered it to Joshua, 
and Joshua to the Elders, and the Elders to the 
Prophets, and the Prophets delivered it to the men 
of the Great Synagogue” ( Ab . 1:1, R. H. Charles, 
APOT.) Cf. Joachim Jeremias, The Eucharistic Words 
of Jesus, tr. Norman Perrin (New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 3 1966), 101-103. Primitive Chris¬ 
tian tradition, however, is not connected with the 
authority of the names of famous teachers. But Paul 
cites the source from which alone all Christian teach¬ 
ing derives its authority: “from the Lord” (bird rov 
Kvpiov 1 Cor 11:23). 

2 Cf. Leonhard Goppelt, “Tradition nach Paulus,” 
KD 4 (1958): 213-233, esp. 215; Klaus Wegenast, 
Das Verstandnis der Tradition bei Pautus und in den 
Deuteropaulinen. WMANT 8 (Neukirchen: 1962), 
esp. 121-130. 

3 This is the position of Oscar Cullmann, “The Tradi¬ 
tion: The Exegetical, Historical and Theological 
Problem” in The Early Church , ed. and tr. A. J. B. 
Higgins (London: SCM Press Ltd., 1956), 64. 

4 Moulton-Turner, 167, maintain: “In Col. 2,6 the 


author reverts to the earlier designation of XpiflT6s 
as a title = Messiah.” Since, however, “the Lord” 
(t6v Kvpiov) follows as a tide of honor, “Christ” (Xpt- 
ot6s) is no longer used in a titular sense even in 
this passage. 

5 Cf. 2 Cor 4:5: “For we do not preach ourselves but 
Christ Jesus as Lord” (ov yap la vtovs Krjpvaaoptv 
aWa Xpiarov ’lrjaovv Kvpiov) further, Eph 3:11: 
“In Christ Jesus our Lord” (ev Tip XpuTTip 'IfjcroD 
Tip nvpiip iipu)v). 

6 The verb “to receive,” “to accept” (irapa\ap(5a- 
vetv) in Col also refers to the reception of the apos¬ 
tolic tradition (contrary to Wegenast, Verstandnis , 
128). 

7 Thus, Christology and ethics are intimately con¬ 
joined. The second part of the letter (3:l-4:6) fol¬ 
lows upon the first part (1:9-2:23) as its necessary 
consequence. 

8 The verb “to be rooted” (J>i£ovff6ai ), which by its 
position next to “to be built up” (eiroiKodop.e'ladai) 
loses most of its original figurative meaning, is re¬ 
peatedly used in ancient literature in reference to 
buildings. Cf. e.g., Sophocles, Oed. Col. 1591: “the 
threshold (to Hades) rooted in the earth with bronze 
steps” (6d6v x^Xxots fikBpoioi yijdev cppifupe- 
vov). Further evidence may be found in Christian 
Maurer, TDNT 6, 990. 
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Christ” (6s kanv ’Irjaovs Xpurris 1 Cor 3:10f). 9 And 
Eph 3:17 says of the life of the community: “rooted and 
grounded in love” (kv b.yb.n'Q kppifapkvoi kcll rede- 
pt\io)pkvoi). The participles “rooted and built up” 
(kppifapkvoi Kdi kiroiKobopovptvoi) are thus closely 
joined together and are both connected with the “in him” 
(kv aura)) that follows. Only Christ Jesus, the Lord, is 
the firm foundation. Whoever stands on this foundation 
will not waver. 

The words “and established” (tcai fitfiaiovptvoi) 
continue the notion of the consolidation of the commu¬ 
nity’s life. The Lord “will establish you” (/3€/3(udxr€t 
vpas 1 Cor 1:8). 10 The community will have a solid 
foundation in the true faith 11 which it was taught. 
“Faith” (t rums) in this passage is “the faith which is the 
object of believing” (fides quae creditor) which was pre¬ 
sented as the content of the teachings. The importance of 
instruction is thereby stressed emphatically. For only 
the faith that corresponds to the apostolic teaching pro¬ 
vides the stability that can defy all attacks (see the 
commentary to 1:28). Finally, to conduct one’s life in 
the Lord means that the community abounds “in thanks¬ 
giving” (kv €UX a P t0T ^)- 12 “Thanksgiving” not only 
means to express gratitude, but also to praise the Lord in 
hymnic confessions (cf. the commentary to 1:12). Jubi¬ 
lant and thankful song must be part of the Christian’s 
obedient conduct (cf. 3:16f), in order that everyone can 


see how the community praises its Lord in order to 
conduct its life in the Lord whom it has accepted. 13 
■ 8 An urgent warning cry is intended to rouse the com¬ 
munity to a state of watchful attention: Pay attention, 
be on your guard! Paul often introduces polemical state¬ 
ments with the admonition: “beware” (/3X€7r€T€). 14 
What is at stake is to watch carefully, to weigh matters 
soberly. 15 Be on your guard lest anyone snare you! 16 
The verb “to snare” (tnAcryaryelv) 17 —a rare word, 
that is used in the NT nowhere else—means the capture 
and carrying off of booty. 10 Therefore, a word has been 
chosen that not only indicates seduction but also points to 
the evil intent of those who are trying to gain influence 
over the community. These people are not named. Only 
the indefinite “someone” (ns) draws attention to the 
dangerous situation (cf. 2:16). 19 Itis said clearly, how¬ 
ever, by what means these people intend to carry through 
their plan to ensnare the community: “through phi¬ 
losophy” (6ta rr\s <£iXo<ro</>ias). 

In Hellenistic language usage the word “philosophy” 
(<t>L\o<ro<f>ia) was used to describe all sorts of groups, 
tendencies and points of view and thus had become a 
rather broad term. Hellenistic Judaism, e.g., wants to be 
viewed by its non-Jewish contemporaries as a “phi¬ 
losophy.” 20 Josephus, in his description of the sects of 
the Pharisees, Sadducees and Essenes, told his readers 
that they were three philosophical schools that existed 


9 Cf. further the Odes oj Solomon 38:16-18:“ And I 
was established and lived and was redeemed, and 
my foundations were laid by the Lord. For he 
planted me. For He set the root and watered it and 
fixed it and blessed it; and its fruits will be for ever” 
(tr. from The Odes and Psalms oj Solomon, re-edited 
by Rendel Harris and Alphonse Mingana, vol. 2: 
The Translation (Manchester: The University 
Press, 1920) p. 392. Cf. Walter Bauer in the German 
ed. of Hennecke-Schneemelcher II, p. 619. The two 
images are also repeatedly used in Mandaean texts. 
Cf. Marc Lidzbarski, Ginza. Der Schatz oder Das grosse 
Buchder Mandaer (Gottingen: 1925), pp. 495,12; 
500, 9; 536, If. 

10 Concerning “to establish” (fiefiatovv) cf. Heinrich 
Schlier, TDNT 1 , 600-03. 

11 Instead of rg irtartt (BD * 33 al lat) ACI al read: 
tv "WLaTti , whereas $ al Clem Alex have: tv rjj 
iriarti. 

12 B St pm insert “in it” (tv abrjj namely in the 
“faith”); N 3 D * it vg el insert “in him” (tv aflrtp, 
namely, in Christ). 

13 On the connection between thanksgiving and ex¬ 


hortation, cf. above, pp. I4f on 1:3 and Schubert, 
Pauline Thanksgivings , 89: “All Pauline thanksgivings 
have either explicitly or implicitly paraenetic func¬ 
tion.” 

14 Cf. Gal 5:15; 1 Cor 8:9; 10:12,18; Phil 3:2, etc. 

15 The future indicative follows the verb “beware lest” 
(fiXtirtTt fir}) to indicate the danger about which 
one is warned. For “lest” (jiif) followed by the future 
cf. Blass-Debrunner, par. 369, 2; Moulton, Prole¬ 
gomena , 178, 192f; Radermacher, Grammatiky 173, 
178. On the warning “beware” cf. further Mk 13:5 
par.; 13:9, 33. 

16 The word order u/xas carat is inverted by the wit¬ 
nesses N AD ClemAlexP 1 . 

17 The connection of an attributive participle with the 
article—“someone who is snaring” (6 avXaytayiav) 

•—corresponds to common Hellenistic language 
usage. Cf. Blass-Debrunner, par. 412, 4; 474, 5; 
Radermacher, Grammatiky 117. 

18 Cf. Heliodorus 10:35 (307): A priest says of the 
alleged kidnapper of his daughter: “This is the one 
that carried my daughter off” (ovt6s tffTiv 6 t^v 
tfiifv Svyartpa avXayutyqaas [Trans.]); Aris- 
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side by side within Judaism {Bell. 2:119; Ant. 18:11). 
Other religious groups also tried to convey the image that 
they were imparting philosophy. 21 Even those who 
through spells and magic knew how to unleash hidden 
powers called themselves sages and philosophers. A 
prophet endowed with the special power of knowledge 
works “in order that philosophy and magic might nourish 
the soul” {tva <f)i\o<TO<j>ia fxiv teal ptayeia \l/v\yv Tpi<j>\] 
Stobaeus, fragm. 23.68). Initiations that unlocked the 
doors to the hidden sources of being were likewise con¬ 
sidered gateways to philosophy so that “one might say 
that philosophy is the rite of genuine initiation and 
the handing on of those mysteries which are genuine 
mysteries” {rijv 0iXo<7O0iap fjLvrjaiv <t>air) rts av dXi?- 
0oD$ tcXcttJs teal 6 vtcjv cos 6,\y0a>$ pvGTypioyv 7ra- 
pkbotnv Theon of Smyrna, Expositio rerum mathematicarum 
(ed. Edvard Hiller, 1878), p. 14 [Trans.]). Just as philos¬ 
ophy step by step paves the way to higher knowledge, 
so too initiation into the mysteries gives insight into the 


ultimate connections of being. Thus, philosophy is un¬ 
derstood as the knowledge of the divine ground of being 
of the universe—a knowledge attained by secret reve¬ 
lation. It is obviously in this meaning that the word 
was used by people who wanted to gain recognition for 
their teaching. What they offered as “philosophy” had 
nothing in common with the critical thinking and dis¬ 
cerning knowledge of Greek philosophy, except the name. 
In an ironic parody of their claims the author says that 
their philosophy is empty, without content, in truth 
nothing but “empty deceit” (kcwj airary). 2U 

Philosophical knowledge was transmitted as teach¬ 
ing. 22 The tradition, 23 which stemmed from the earlier 
philosophers, must be thought through anew. 24 The 
“philosophy,” about which the mysteries spoke, was also 
protected by a sacred tradition. The initiation rites com¬ 
municated to the devotee of the mysteries the “sacred 
word” (lepds \6yos) which as sacred “tradition” (7ra- 
pMcxns) conveyed tidings of divine revelation. 25 And 


taenetus, Epist. 2:22: “He is trying to rob us of our 
home” (eyx^povyra trvXaywyyaai t 8 p Ifperepop 
olxop [Trans.]). Cf. Bauer, s.v. 

19 Cf. also 1 Cor 3:17; 4:18; 11:16; 15:12. 

20 Cf. 4 Macc 5:11; Philo, Leg. ad Gaium 156:“ the an¬ 
cestral philosophy” (ryp TT&Tpiop <pi\oao<j)iap ); cf. 
De mut. nom. 223. 

21 Cf. Bomkamm, Aujsatze 1, p. 143, n. 12; idem , TDNT 
4, 808-10. 

21a For a negative evaluation of this so-called “Phi¬ 
losophy,” cf. 4 Macc 5:11 where King Antiochus 
calls Judaism a “foolish philosophy” (<f>\vapos <f>t- 
\o<ro<pia Charles, APOT). Eph 5:6 puts it this way: 
“Let no one lead you astray with empty words” 
(/njAeis upas ATrarAro) xepois \6yois). 

22 Cf. Gerhard Delling, TDNT 4, Ilf; Wegenast, 
Verstandnis , 123-26. 

23 Cf. Plato, Theaetetus , 198b: “And we say that when 
anyone transmits them he teaches, and when anyone 
receives them he learns” (icai xaXovpep ye Trapa- 
8 i 8 ovTa pip bibkoKeiVy 7rap aXap/3 A vour a 81 pap - 
dhpeip). 

24 Cf. Aristotle, An 2:2 (p. 412a): “The theories of 

the soul handed down by our predecessors have been 
sufficiently discussed” (r A pip vi rA t&p TTphTe- 

pov irapabebopepa irepi ipvxys elpyado)); Phys. 

4:10 (p. 218a): “But what time really is and under 
what category it falls, is likewise not revealed by 
anything that has come down to us from earlier 
thinkers” (rl 8 * IctIp 6 xpAyos Kal rls avrov rj <f> 0 - 
aiSf 6poucs lx re reap irapaSebopepwp & 8 t]\ 6 p 
ear ip). 


25 Cf. Athenaeus, The Deipnosophists 2.40d: “Further, 
we call by the name of ‘mystic rites* those festivals 
which are still more important and are accom¬ 
panied by certain traditional mysteries , deriving the 
name from the large sums expended upon them” 
(rcXerAs re xaXovpep ras cri pcifous Kal pera 
tlpos pvanxys 7rapa86<reu)s copras t&p els auras 
8<nrapT)paTti)P epexa); Plutarch, De Iside et Osiride 2 
(p. 351f); “For Isis is a Greek word, and so also is 
Typhon, her enemy, who is conceited, as his name 
implies, because of his ignorance and self-deception. 
He tears to pieces and scatters to the winds the 
‘sacred word,’ which the goddess collects and puts 
together and gives into the keeping of those that are ini¬ 
tiated into the holy rites (by) divinization” ('EXX^yutAp 
yap ii Tats eanp xal 6 Tvtfxjop iroXeptos a >p rjj 
0c<p xal 8T aypoiap xal airarrjp rermpotpepos xal 
8ia<nr&p xal a<f>apifap t6p iepop \6yop t op y Beds 
aup&yei xal ovptl6ij<ti xal irapaSiScoat rots re- 
\oupepois 8ia 8euj)aeo)S [Trans.]); Plutarch, De 
Demetrio 26:1 (p. 200e): “He wished to be initiated 
into the mysteries as soon as he arrived, and to receive 
all the grades in the ceremony, from the lowest to the 
highest (the ‘epoptics’)” (^ouXcrat irapayepbpevos 
evdvs pvydypai xal t^p rcXcriJy airaaap Atto 
to)p pixp&p &XP 1 T & v eTTOTTTLKibp TrapaXajScIy 
[Trans.]); Ditt. Syll . 3 704 E 12: “He entered into the 
tradition of the mysteries” (elaayay&P ryp t&p 
pvaryplotp irapaboaip [Trans.]); Cicero, Tusc. Dis- 
put . 1:13, 29: “Recall, since you have been initiated, 
the lore imparted to you in the mysteries” (Reminis- 
cere, quoniam es initiatus, quae tradantur mysteriis); 
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through the tradition, which Gnostic teaching claimed, 
great pains were taken that the origin of the teachings 
be protected and the source of the revelation not be 
obscured. 26 Tradition, which was distinguished by its 
antiquity, was universally considered as a proof of the 
dignity and sacredness of the communicated knowledge. 

It made no difference whether this tradition was now 
handed on through instruction or through secret rites. 
Obviously the proponents of that “philosophy” which 
had been introduced into the Asia Minor communities 
spared no effort to clothe their teaching with the aura of 
wisdom transmitted from of old. They did this by appeal¬ 
ing to the “tradition” (Trapafioais) which would guaran¬ 
tee the unimpaired transmission of the divine revelation. 

As a result tradition stands against tradition, claim 


against claim: here the apostolic tradition, which the 
community had accepted (2:6f), there the “tradition” of 
“philosophy.” Even though the proponents insisted that 
their “philosophy” rested upon venerable tradition, in 
reality it was nothing other than “the tradition of men” 
(Trapdfiocris twv 6.v6pwira)v).Just as the Pharisaic- 
Rabbinic teaching of the law had been rejected as being 
“the tradition of men” (Trapafiocrts rwv avdpwiruv 
cf. Mk 7:8), so too in the controversy with the “phi¬ 
losophy” the point was urged that its tradition was a 
human fabrication and was not based on divine revela¬ 
tion. With respect to its content the author remarks 
tersely: “according to the elements of the universe and 
not according to Christ” (/card ra oTOtxela rod k6<t- 
pov Kai ov Kara Xpwrdv). 


"The Elements 
of the 
Universe" 

(2rotx^ a T °v 

KOGpOV ) 11 


The word “element” (otoix^v) is related to “series” 
(cttolxos) and describes first of all a member 
of a series or list of things. Examples of this mean¬ 
ing of the word are quite old: “elements” (otoi- 
Xeta) are the letters of the alphabet as they follow 
one another in order. 29 Then “elements” can also 
mean the fundamental principles which provide 
the basis for everything that is to be built upon it. 

For example, Xenophon writes: “Shall we con¬ 
sider it, beginning with the elementary question 
of food” (/3ouXei aKcnr&nev dp^dpevot a7T6 rijs 
Tpoiprjs fcairep a to twv otolxcUvv Memor. 2,1,1). 
And Heb draws attention to the fundamental prin¬ 


ciples of Christian teaching, which the community 
already knows, with the words: “You need some¬ 
one to teach you again the first principles of God’s 
words” (7raXty xP e ^ a ^ *X €T€ tou Stfia <jKi.iv vpds 
Ttva t a aTOLXfla rfjs apx^s tu>v \oyiwv to 0 deov 
Heb 5:12). 

“Element” is a common word in the language of 
the philosophers when they treat of the matter or 
the elements out of which everything is formed. 
Plato speaks of the “primary elements of which we 
and all else are composed” (aroix^ta, *{ VP& 


Apuleius, Metamorph. 11:21: “ The taking o/such 
orders was like to a voluntary death and a difficult 
recovery to health” ( Traditionem ad instar volun- 
tariae mortis et precariae salutis celebrari). Further 
examples may be found in Gerhard Delling, TDNT 
4,12; Wegenast, Verstandnis, 123 n. 1. 

26 Cf. Corp. Herm. 1:26: “as one who has received 
everything” (ws Travra wapaXapcw [Trans.]). 
Christian Gnostics claimed apostolic origin for their 
teachings. Cf. Ptolemy To Flora 5:10 (Epiphanius, 
Panarion Haer. 33:7): “If you are deemed worthy of 
knowing the apostolic tradition which we too have 
received from a succession together with the con¬ 
firmation of all our words by the teaching of the 
Saviour” (6£iovpkvr) rfjs diro<TTo\tKr}s irapafifiaeus, 
fjv « bta&oxys kclI riptls TrapeLXrjtpapev pera xal 
to v Kavovloai irdyras tovs Xdyous tjj rou 
pos i )p£)V di&avKakiq.) (modified trans. from Robert 
M. Grant, Second-Century Christianity: A Collection of 
Fragments (London: SPCK, 1946), p. 36.) Cf. further 
Hippolytus, Refut . 5,7,1; 7, 20,1; Clem. Alex., 

Strom. 7,106,4. Further evidence may be found in 
Odo Casel, “Zur Kultsprache des heiligen Paulus,” 


Archivfur Liturgiewissenschaft 1 (1950): 38f; Hans von 
Campenhausen, “Lehrerreihen und Bischofsreihen 
im 2. Jahrhundert” in In Memoriam Ernst Lohmeyer 
(Stuttgart: 1951), 240—49; idem, Ecclesiastical Author¬ 
ity and Spiritual Power in the Church of the First Three 
Centuries, tr. J. A. Baker (Stanford, Calif.: Stanford 
University Press, 1969), 157-61; Wegenast, Ver- 
standnis , 124 n. 1. 

27 Concerning the term “element” (oroixeioiO cf. 
esp. Dibelius-Greeven, 27-29; Bauer, s.v. and Ger¬ 
hard Delling, TWNT1, 670-87 (on p. 670 Delling 
has an extensive survey of the literature). Cf. further 
Josef Blinzler, “Lexikalisches zu dem Terminus ra 
<ttolx*lo. rou kdapov bei Paulus” in Studiorum 
Paulinorum Congressus Internatlonalis Catholicus 1961 2, 
Analecta Biblica 18 (Rome: 1963), 429-43. 

28 Cf. Dionys. Thrax ( =Grammatici Graeci 1:3, ed. 
Hilgard [1901]), p. 197:17ff: “And therefore, they 
(scil. the letters) are said to be component parts of a 
series, because they are in a row and are ordered to 
one another. It follows then that they are elements. 
Whenever they are not written in order, they are 
called letters and no longer elements” (xal ha 
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Coiossians 2:6-16 


r€ ovyKelpeSa teal riXXa Theaetetus 201e). 29 And 
Zeno defines the term “element” in this way: “An 
element is defined as that from which particular 
things first come to be at their birth and into which 
they are finally resolved” (fort otoix&ov c{ ou 
tp&tov ytverat rd yivopeva Kai els 6 ^oxcltov 
dvaXvcTai). “Earth” (uXtj), “fire” (irup), “wa¬ 
ter” (u5wp), and “air” (drjp) are then cited as the 
four elements which constitute everything (Diogenes 
Laertius 7:136f). This meaning of “element,” which 
was widely disseminated by Hellenistic philosoph¬ 
ical schools, was also current in Hellenistic Juda¬ 
ism. 30 Injewish texts where the terminological 
connection “elements of the universe” (oroixda 
tov Koopov) occurs, what is meant is prime matter, 
the elements from which the universe was shaped. 
Philo says that just as the seasons of the year periodi¬ 
cally follow one another, so too is the case with the 
“elements of the universe”: these elements seem to 
perish as they change, yet in truth are imperishable 
as they change: earth is liquified and becomes water, 
water vaporizes into air, air rarefies into fire (De 
aetem. mundi 109f). Air, fire, water, and earth are 
also the “sensible elements of the sensible world” 
(aroixctG a iodrjTa aiodr)Tov Koopov Rer. div. her. 
134), the “four elements of the world” rerrapa tov 
K oopov oroixtia ibid., 140). 31 


In Hellenistic syncretism the teaching about the 
elements was mythologized, so that the “elements” 
were described as animated spirits. 32 In the Orphic 
hymns it says: “Eminent fire, the world’s best ele¬ 
ment” (inf/upavifs A Idepy k6o pov oTOLxeXov fipt- 
(7TOV 5:4) and “[Vulcan], workman, destiny of the 
world, pure element” (["H^auTT’] kpyaOTT)p t k6o- 
poio pepos, OTOLxelov dpeptpes 66:4 [Trans.]). At 
a later period, in the Testament oj Solomon , the “ele¬ 
ments” are described as beings who appear to be 
persons. Solomon sees seven spirits coming and asks 
them who they are. He receives the answer: “We 
are the elements, the cosmic rulers of darkness” 
impels kopev oTotxtta KoapoKpdropes tov ok6- 
tovs 8:2). A group of thirty-six spirits likewise 
introduces itself with the words: “We are the thirty- 
six elements, the world-rulers of the darkness of 
this age” (ifpeis eopev rd TpiaKovra oroixtia, 
ol KoapoKpaTOpes tov ok6tovs tov ai&vos tovtov 
18:2 [Trans.]). The term OTOix^ a not only desig¬ 
nates the elements of the universe but also the stars 33 
which consist of the elements, and whose constel¬ 
lations control the order of the entire universe as 
well as men’s fate. Consequently, the twelve signs 
of the zodiac are called “the twelve elements” (ra 
5a>5cxa <TTOix*t& Diogenes Laertius 6:102). Who¬ 
ever knows how to discern and chart the course of 


tovto X£yci aura [scil. ra ypappara ] elvat <jtoi- 
xeta, 5ia to ex*tv afcrA <otoixov Ttva Kai> 
raft? wpds dWrjXa’ totc ydp Kai otolx^o. eonv' 
brav 5c pi) Kara rifiy ypdepwTai, ypdppara 
piv Xeyovrat, omen OTOtxeia [Trans.]). 

29 Also cf. Soph. 252b: “And further, all who teach that 
things combine at one time and separate at another, 
whether infinite elements combine in unity and are 
derived from unity or finite elements separate and 
then unite .. (Kai pi)v Kai boot Tore ptv own - 
deaoi t d 7ravra, totc 5^ 8i,aipovoiv } ctrc els ev Kai 
c£ evos direipa ctrc els irepas txovTa oroixela 
hiaipovpevoi Kai ck tovtw ovvTtdevTes). 

30 Cf. 4 Macc 12:13: All men are “made from the same 
elements” (ck t&v avr&v yeyovoras otoix^uw 
[Charles, APO 7”]); Wisd Sol 7:17: “operation of the 
elements” (evepyeiav otolx^Uov ); 19:18: “the 
elements changed places with one another” (ra 
aroixctG pe$appo£6peva) ; Philo, De Cher. 127: “the 
four elements” (ra Tkaoapa otolx*i&) are the 
“material” (v\r)) from which God fashioned the 
universe; Josephus, Ant. 3:183: “The tapestries 
woven of four materials denote the natural ele¬ 
ments” (rd re <f)dpor) ck Teooapov v4>av8evra Tifv 
t&v otolx*Ui)v <f)b<nv 8r)\ol). 

31 According to Sibyl. 3:80f, part of the apocalyptic 
woes was that “then the elements of the world one 


and all shall be widowed” (totc 5t) OTOLX&a TTpd- 
iravTa xyp*v<T&' too pov [Charles, APO 7J). Cf. also 
Sibyl. 2:206f; 8:337f. 2 Pt 3:10,12 speaks of the dis¬ 
solution of the “elements” through the annihilating 
fire on the last day. 

32 Cf. Dibelius-Greeven, p. 27. When according to the 
Hermetic fragment Koprj K oopov of Hermes Tris- 
megistos (= Fragments oj Stobaeus 23:53-61) the 
elements fire, air, water, and earth complain to God 
about man, it is a question of a personification of the 
elements for dramatic effect. Cf. Heinrich Schlier, 
Der Brief an die Ga/a/fr, KEK 7 (Gottingen: 12 1962), 
p. 191 n. 3; Gerhard Delling, TWNT1 , 676 n. 45; 
Hans Dieter Betz, “Schopfung und Erlosung im 
hermetischen Fragment ‘Kore Kosmu’,” ZjThK 63 
(1966): 180-83. 

33 Cf. Ps-Callisthenes 1,12,1: “Nectanebos, who has 
measured the heavenly courses of the stars exactly 

. . . and who has utterly confounded the cosmic 
elements by employing his magical art,... who has 
ascertained the heavenly courses of the cosmic ele¬ 
ments” (6 NcKTavc^ws KaTapeTpijoas tovs ovpa- 
vlovs Ttov aoTepcw 5 pdpovs ... *at ovyK\ovr)oas Ta 
KooptKa otolx^o- Tjj payiKjj tcx*TJ XP^M**' 05 • • • 
KaTavoijoas tovs ovpavlovs 8p6povs t&v KoopiK&v 
OTOixtloJV [Trans.]). 
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the stars gains powerful knowledge. It is told of the 
Egyptian king Nectanebos that he had magical 
power at his disposal, “for all the elements of the 
universe were subject to his word” (ra 7<xp KOtrptKa 
(TTOL'X m €LCL \Sytp tcilVTa O.VT& U 7 T €t 6 .(T<T€T 0 Ps.-Cal- 
listhenes 1,1,3 [Trans.]). And in the Paris Magical 
Papyrus 4,1303 the constellation of Ursa Major, 
which never sets, is called: “beautiful-shining god¬ 
dess, incorruptible element” (KaXXi 0677 i) <s> 
fled, OTOixttov d^flaproF Preis^aub 1, p. 116 
[Trans.]). With the help of magical knowledge a per¬ 
son can harness for his own purposes the power of 
the “elements” and release supermundane forces. 

Interwoven with the syncretistic embroidery of 
notions about the “elements of the universe” are also 
strands of Jewish speculations about how the uni¬ 
verse hung together. To be sure, in Judaism no di¬ 
vine dignity is ascribed to the stars. They are, how¬ 
ever, related to the angels, be it that the angels ruled 
over the stars, or be it that the stars themselves were 
thought of as a distinct class of angels . 34 In apo¬ 
calyptic vision the order of the stars was revealed 
to the seer: “And I saw other lightnings and the 
stars of heaven, and I saw how He called them all 
by their names and [how] they hearkened unto Him. 
And I saw . . . their revolution according to the 
number of the angels, and [how] they keep faith with 
each other” (1 En 43:If). Just as God gave his or¬ 
ders to the angels, so too he prescribed the course 
that the stars should take (1 En 60:1 If; 69:20-25, 
etc.). Full of reverential awe, the seer beholds the 
established relationships of the cosmic order: “And 
there I saw seven bands of angels, very bright and 
very glorious, and their faces shining more than the 
sun's shining . . . And these make the orders, and 
learn the goings of the stars, and the alteration of 
the moon, . . . and the good government of the 
world. And when they see evil-doing, they make 
commandments and instruction, and sweet and loud 
singing, and all songs of praise. These are the arch¬ 
angels . . . and the angels who are appointed over 
seasons and years, and the angels who are over riv¬ 
ers and sea, and the angels who are over the fruits 
of the earth, and the angels who are over every grass, 
giving food to all, and the angels of all the souls of 
men” (2 En 19:1—4 [Charles, APO T modified]). An¬ 
gels are “the elders and rulers of the stellar orders.” 
They have power over “the stars and the composi¬ 
tion of heaven” (2 En 4:1 [Charles, APOT modi¬ 
fied]). 

While in Judaism worship and reverence were 
alone offered to the one God, in the world of syn- 

34 Cf. Schlier, GalaUr t 192f, and the plentiful evidence 
cited there. 

35 Cf. Philo, Spec. leg. 1:266. Further evidence may be 
found in Dibelius—Greeven, 28. 


cretism the cosmic powers were worshipped as divine 
powers: “And this is said with regard to those gods 
who rule over the elements, those who preside over 
all the elements” (kcu irpds tovs (TTOixeioKpbLTopas 
Xeytrcu dtovs, tovs to>v 6Xojv aroixtuav 
fir)K6Tas Simplicius, Comm, in IV libros Aristotelis de 
caelo 1, 3 [Trans.]). From ancient times the stars 
and powers which determine and preserve the uni¬ 
verse received offerings and were worshipped. Hero¬ 
dotus narrates of the Persians: “They sacrifice also 
to the sun and moon and earth and fire and water 
and winds” (dvovaiv Si ijXicp re Kai aeXrjvjj Kai 
yfj Kai i rvpi Kai vSan Kai avipotai 1,131). In Hel¬ 
lenistic times this reverence was explained by the 
assertion that man is formed out of the same elements 
from which the entire cosmos had been fashioned . 35 
This correlation of microcosm and macrocosm im¬ 
plies that “just as light is apprehended by the luci- 
form sense of sight, and sound by the aeriform sense 
of hearing, so also the nature of all things ought to 
be apprehended by its kindred reason” (Kai ojs t6 
piv <t>L)S bird tt)s <jxi)Toei 8 ovs o\pecos xaraXapj9d- 
ver at, 7 i Si bird ttjs aepottSovs aKorjs, ovtu 

Kai if t&v 6 \o)V <£6<ris inrd avyyevovs otpeiXei Kara- 
Xapfiaveodai tov X 070 U Sextus Empiricus, Adv. 
math. 1:93). Where faith in God and gods had 
grown weak, magical fear of sinister forces often sup¬ 
planted it. Either a person strove to do justice to 
all the gods, to those of the heavenly world as well 
as to those of the underworld and to those of the 
realm in between, and to implore them all to¬ 
gether ; 36 or a person adhered to the stars and ele¬ 
ments and swore by them: “I adjure you by the sun 
and the moon and by the courses of the five planets, 
by nature and providence and the four elements” 
(Apxtfaj <re ‘'HXtoy Kai ^eXrjvrjv Kai t&v irevre 
aaTtpoJV tovs Spopovs <j>va w re Kai irpSvoiav Kai 
ra Ttaaapa <JTOix*ia Vettius Valens 7, 5 [p. 293, 
27]) [Trans .]. 37 Man's cry to God went upward 
through the elements: “You are god. This is what 
the man who belongs to you cries through fire, 
through air, through earth, through water, through 
spirit, through your creatures” (<jv cf 6 fleds. 6 <t6s 
&vdpu)iros ravTa /3o£ 5ia irvpSs, SV depos, fita 777 s, 
Sta vSaTOSy 81 a irvtbpaTOSf <$ia tcjv kthjp6.t(jiv <tov 
Corp. Herm. 13:20 [Trans.]). Thus it is necessary 
not only to possess knowledge about the elements, 
the movements of the stars, and the powers of the 
cosmos; man must also become part of the cosmic 
order insofar as he proffers the powers and princi¬ 
palities the requisite reverence and submits to the 
laws and prescriptions they impose upon his life. 

36 Cf. P.Leiden 2, p. 25: “During the initiation rite I 
implore and pray: O heavenly gods. O gods under 
the earth. O gods who dwell in the middle realm” 

(kiriKaXovpat Kai e&xopai rijv TcXeri)^ & fleol oftpA- 
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Colossians 2:6-15 


This meaning of the term “elements of the universe” 
which is determined by syncretistic concepts is doubtless 
present in the sharply formulated antithesis: “according 
to the elements of the universe and not according to 
Christ.” 38 Consequently, “elements of the universe” can¬ 
not be taken as an expression that the author of Col has 
chosen to discredit that philosophy as a man-made tradi¬ 
tion which was concerned merely with the elements— 
inadequate supports of man’s being. 39 Rather “elements 
of the universe” must have played a special role in the 
teaching of the “philosophers.” The confrontation of the 
elements and Christ already indicates that they are 
conceived of as personal powers. 40 Furthermore, the 
context as a whole shows that the elements of the universe 
are precisely those demonic principalities who want to 
exercise their tyranny over men (2:10,15). 41 Against this 
teaching about the “elements of the universe,” which 
control men’s lives and which bring demands men must 
satisfy (cf. 2:16-23), 42 the clear antithesis stands: there is 
only one authority that can rightfully claim to be Lord 
over everything and thus to be the only Lord over the life 
and conduct of the community—Christ. The community 
must not be led astray to acknowledge other authorities 


beside him. For the community’s course must be solely 
under the command of the Lord, who alone gives it 
direction and purpose: “according to Christ” (/card 
XpurrSv). 

■ 9 In this verse the author more precisely substantiates 
the summons to recognize the danger of false teaching 
and to follow Christ unwaveringly. He does this by re¬ 
suming the phrase “in him” (cf. v 7) and repeating it as a 
motif in the following verses. “In him” (ev aura)) the 
entire fullness of deity dwells bodily (v 9); “in him” 

(ev aura)) you have been filled (v 10); “in whom” (ev c3) 
you have been circumcised (v 11); with him you have 
been buried, “in whom” (ev cL) you also have been raised 
with him (v 12); God has made you alive “with him” 
(crvv aura) v 13); he has led the powers and principalities 
in triumphal procession “in him” (ev aura) v 15). 43 

This train of thought is introduced by: “for in him the 
entire fulness of deity dwells bodily” (6rt ev aura) /carot- 
Kei Trav to TrXijpaifxa rrjs OeirriTos cra/juart/cajs). 

This sentence is clearly an explanatory repetition of 1:19: 
“for in him all the fulness was pleased to dwell” (on ev 


viol' w 6toi u7ro yrj v w 0eoi iv peace pepec kvk\ov pe- 
voi [Trans.]). 

37 Cf. Gerhard Delling, TWNT1 , 681f. 

38 Cf. Lohmeyer, Dibelius-Greeven, Conzelman ad 
loc .; Bomkamm, Aufsatze 1,143f; Schenke, “Wider- 
streit,” 396f. 

39 Thus Gerhard Delling, TWNT1 , 685f. Similarly 
Moule ad loc.: “ ‘elementary teaching’—teaching by 
Judaistic or pagan ritualists, a ‘materialistic’ teach¬ 
ing bound up with ‘this world’ alone, and contrary 
to the freedom of the Spirit.” Percy, Probleme , 156— 
67, likewise explains “the elements of the universe” 
as a term of Paul’s critical vocabulary, but he under¬ 
stands the term as referring to spiritual powers that 
were the elements of pre-Christian worship. Masson 
ad loc. holds a similar opinion. Blinzler, “Lexikali- 
sches,” 442 takes “the elements of the universe” as 
an expression of a negative criticism which refers to 
those elements which gave the decisively charac¬ 
teristic marks to pre- and non-Christian existence: 
“Flesh” (adpf), “sin” (apaprta), and “death” 
(d&va tos). 

40 A comparison with Gal 4:3, 9 is instructive. Here 
“the elements of the universe” are also conceived of 
as angelic powers. They are (1) compared to “guard¬ 
ians” (cTrfrpoTroi) and “trustees” (olKovSpot Gal 
4:2); (2) described as “not being gods by nature” 
(tfrbaei pi) 6vres 8eol Gal 4:8); (3) thought of as 


“lords” (Kvpiot) who demand special services from 
their devotees, Gal 4:3. Cf. Schlier, Galater y 191. 

41 This explanation of the concept “elements of the 
universe” is demanded by the context, and it cannot 
be objected that the meaning “stars,” “elementary 
spirits,” or “spirits of the stars” is not attested in 
any non-Christian text that can be dated with cer¬ 
tainty in pre-Pauline times (thus Blinzler, “Lexi- 
kalisches,” 432-39). It is quite legitimate to make 
conclusions about earlier traditions on the basis of 
later witnesses, especially in view of the fact that 
the combination of angels and heavenly powers is 
already present in Jewish apocalyptic texts (cf. also 
Gal 4!), and that the context of Col 2 compellingly 
demands the identification “elements of the uni¬ 
verse” (orotxeta tov Koapov) =“ powers and princi¬ 
palities” (dpxcuKtu e^ovaiaL) = “angels” (a77eXoi). 

42 The preposition “according to” (Kara) refers to this 
life-determining authority. 

43 Schille, Fruhchristliche Hymnen , 31-37, maintains 
without sufficient evidence that a redeemer or bap¬ 
tismal hymn underlies Col 2:9-15. This hymn would 
have consisted ofvss 9,10b, lib, 13b-15. The au¬ 
thor of Col would have adopted this hymn and com¬ 
mented on it. To be sure, it is incontestable that 
traditional material has been used in this passage. 
Nevertheless, more exact distinctions must be made. 
Vss 9,10b are surely not the beginning of a hymn. 
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clvt$ €v 86 kt](T€v ttcLv to irXijpoJpa KaToucijoat,). In 
both verses the term “fulness” (7rXi7pco/x a ) is reinforced 
by “entire, all” ( 7 ray). However, the genitive “of deity” 
(tt)s dtiTTjTOs) more exactly determines “fulness” in 
this verse. The term “deity” (deiTijs) should be dis¬ 
tinguished from “divine nature” (detiTTjs). The term 
“divine nature” (deidTTjs) describes the character of 
God, divinity. 44 The term “deity” (Oeirijs) describes 
the quality of being divine. 4 5 Since the words “fulness” 
and “to be filled” (TrXripovodcu) are stressed so em¬ 
phatically, they must have been key concepts in the 
“philosophy.” Where is the fulness to be found? And how 
does man attain and participate in it so that he is suffused 
by divine power? Col answers these questions with the 
polemical assertion: The entire fulness of deity dwells in 


Christ. Therefore, only that person can be filled who 
belongs to this Lord—only he who is in him, who has died 
with him, and has been raised to new life “with Christ” 
(avv XpiOTcJ). Under no circumstances whatsoever can 
entrance to the “fulness” be attained by submissive 
worship of the “elements of the universe” and fearful 
observance of their “regulations” (86ypa ra). 

The adverb “bodily” (awpart/cois), 46 which is placed 
at the end of the sentence, lends special emphasis to the 
statement. 47 While the aorist “was pleased to dwell” 
(evddicrjaev kcltoucT jaai) occurs in 1:19, here the present 
tense “dwells” (/carot/cet) is used to refer to the present 
reality. The word “bodily” indicated that the divine 
indwelling is real. 48 Since the author chose the word 
“bodily” to express this thought, a relationship to the 


Rather it is a question here of an explanatory re¬ 
sumption of 1:15-20. Verse lib is motivated by the 
argument about the term “circumcision” (tt epx- 
TOfii 7 ). It also remains to be demonstrated to what 
extent adopted material underlies v 13b-15. Cf. 
below on v 13 (p. 106). For a critique of Schille’s 
thesis cf. also Deichgraber, Gotteshymnus und Christus - 
hymnus, 167f. 

44 Cf. Rom 1:20: “his eternal power and divinity” 

(77 dittos avrov bvvapis xcu deiorys). Cf. also Her¬ 
mann Kleinknecht, TDNT3, 123. 

45 The word “deity,” which is only used here in the 
NT, is frequently attested in Hellenistic literature. 
Cf., e.g., Plutarch, Dej. orac. 10 (p. 415b, c): “Even 
so from men into heroes and from heroes into dem¬ 
igods better souls obtain their transmutation. But 
from the demigods a few souls still, in the long reach 
of time, because of supreme excellence, come, 
after being purified, to share completely in deity” 
(outojs €k pev avdp&ircov els ijpwas, ex 5e 17 pcocov els 
5aipovas ai fteXrioves \pvx a 'i- Trjv perafioXriv Xa/x- 
fiavovaiv. ex Saipovuv oXtytu plv en xpovia 

7roXXw 5i aperrjs nadapBeiaai TravTairaat deorr}- 
tos /i€T 6 (rxoy [Loeb modified]). Further evidence 
may be found in Ethelbert Stauffer, TDNT 3,119, 
and Bauer, s.v. 

46 The adverb “bodily” (awpaTut&s) in Hellenistic 
Greek indicates corporeal reality, the state in which 
one is affected as a person. Cf. Bauer, s.v.; Preisigke, 
Wort. 2, col. 567f. By way of example the following 
may be cited: Ditt.Or. 2 , 664,17f: “They will be 
punished either by fine or corporeally” (77 apyvpi- 
ku>s 77 (Tojpartxws KoXafrOiffTeTaL [Trans.]); Prei- 
sigke, Sammelbuch 5, 8748,15: “not to take it upon 
oneself corporeally” {pij &y eaOai awpariKUiS 
[Trans.]); further 8900, 17; Vettius Valens 5 ,10 

(p. 231, 2); 7, 2 (p. 269, 28); Plutarch, Dtf. orac. 26 


(p. 424e). 

47 Concerning the different interpretations of “bodily” 
that scholars have championed, cf. Moule ad loc. 

The problem had already been a concern among the 
Church Fathers. Jerome takes it in the sense of 
“completely:” “not partially as in the rest of the 
Saints” (nequaquam per partes ut in ceteris sanc- 

tis Comm, in Is 11:1 [MPL 24, col. 144] [Trans.]). 
Augustine understood “bodily” (corporaliter) as 
“really, as opposed to shadowy” (Epist. 149, 25 [W. 
Parsons]). Hilary explained it as meaning “essen¬ 
tially:” “But if, what is more likely, the God who 
dwells in Him bodily refers to the truth of the nature 
in Him of God from God...(Si vero, quod est 
potius, corporaliter in eo manens divinitas naturae 
in eo Dei ex Deo significat veritatem. . . . De trin. 

8 , 54 [S. McKenna]). The Greek Fathers without 
exception understand “bodily” as “in essence” 
(oucuofiais). The evidence may be found in Light- 
foot, ad loc . 

48 Cf. Dibelius-Greeven, ad loc.; Eduard Schweizer, 
TWNT1 ,1075: “ ‘bodily’ here has the meaning of 
the corporeality in which God encounters man in 
the world in which he lives. It is thus an exact de¬ 
scription of the complete humanity of Jesus—not a 
humanity which was a mere external wrapping for 
the deity.” Jervell, Imago Dei t 223f, wants to explain 
“bodily” on the basis of 2:17. His argument runs: 
Since “body” (a&pa) in 2:17 is synonymous with 
“image” (etxwy), it is legitimate to translate “bod¬ 
ily” of 2:9 by “in the form of an image” (elicovi- 
xws). “Thus it indicates the highest level of reality” 
(p. 224). This last point is obviously correct. It is 
worth noting, however, that the author of Col does 
not use the term “image” (eUcov) either in 2:17 or 
in 2:9. Rather he employs the term “body” (oxo/xa), 
obviously because he wants to emphasize this term. 
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statements about the “body” is no doubt intended. 49 
Since in Christ the entire fulness of deity dwells “bodily,” 
he is the “head of every principality and power” (kc- 
<t>a\i} iraaris aPXV* Ka * cfoimas 2:10), the “head of 
the body” (/ce0aXi) tov cr&paTOS 1:18). This body of his 
is the “church” (eKxXrjtua) over which he already in 
the present exercises his universal rule. Therefore, who¬ 
ever has been transferred into the domain of his kingdom 
is free from the powers which rule in the cosmos and 
which want to force their enslaving yoke upon men. 

■ 10 From this the conclusion follows directly: And you 
have been filled in him—and only in him! Since the 
reception of salvation is here described as being filled, this 
verse contains more than a play on words which refers 
back to the preceding term “fulness.” 50 It also affirms an 
emphatic contrast to the teaching of the “philosophy”: 
not by groveling before “the elements of the universe,” 
but in Christ alone have you been “filled” (ireTXrjpco pi¬ 
vot). 51 While Paul otherwise would say that he desires 
and prays that the community might be filled with divine 
gifts, 52 here the presence of salvation is affirmed: you 
have been filled in him! 53 The rule of Christ over the 
powers, which according to apocalyptic presuppositions 


is not inaugurated until the end of this aeon (cf. Rev 
19:11-16, etc.), is here proclaimed as an accomplished 
fact. 54 He is “the head of every principality and power” 

(il K€<t>a\i) 7rd<T7]s apxw *ai ejjovaias). 55 This verse is 
another example of a flashback to the Christ hymn. Just 
as all things have been created in Christ—“whether 
thrones or dominions, principalities or powers” (etre 
0p6vOl 61 T6 KVPl6t7)T€S 61 T 6 apXO.1 6LT6 6^0VaICU 1:16) 

—so too in him all things have their existence (1:17). 

God has revealed that Christ is “head” ( K6<j>a\i }) over 
the principalities and powers 56 by overthrowing the 
“principalities” (el-ovaiai) and “powers” (apxcu) on 
the cross of Christ (cf. 2:15). 57 

■ 11 The author continues: for a long time now you have 
been joined to Christ by baptism. Baptism is called cir¬ 
cumcision here, but a distinction is introduced imme¬ 
diately: “a circumcision not made by hands” (irepiTopri 
ax^LpOTOiT^TOs). Since baptism and circumcision are 
nowhere else in the NT compared with one another and 
since the comparison is distinctly delimited, there are 
sufficient grounds for the assumption that the author of 
Col adopted the term “circumcision” ( 7T6ptT0pi j) from 


49 Cf. Lohse, “Christusherrschaft und Kirche,” 206f. 

50 Thus Gerhard Delling, TDNT 6, 292. 

51 Cf. Jacques Dupont, Gnosis: La connaissance religieuse 
dans les epitres de Saint Paul , UCL 2, 40 (Louvain and 
Paris: 2 1960), 422: “It is in him that we participate 
in the pier om a.” 

52 Cf. Rom 15:13: “May the God of hope fill you with 
all joy and peace” (6 deds ti}s tX7TtSos TrXijpoxjai 
vpas iraaijs x a p6s nai eiprjvijs); Phil l:10f: “So 
that you may be pure and blameless for the day of 
Christ, filled with the fruit of righteousness which 
comes through Jesus Christ” (tva rjrt tiXitcpivtls 
teal dirpoo kottol tis rjptpav XpiOTov TmrXijpwptvot 
Kapirdv ducauxjvvris t6v 8 ia T tjoov XpurroO); 

4:19: “And my God will supply every need of yours 
according to his riches in glory in Christ Jesus” (6 
6^ 6 f6s pot; irXijpwott iraoav xpdap vp&v Kara 

t6 7tXoDtos ai)Tov tv 66£p tv XptartJ ’ItjctoD). 

53 Cf.Jn. 1 :16: “And from his fulness have we all re¬ 
ceived, grace upon grace” (ttt tov 7 rX^pwparos 
ai)Tov fjpth irdvTts tXdPoptv, teal x&P tv ^ vt l xb.pi- 
tos); Eph 1:23; 3:19; 4:13. 

54 The reading 6s toriv (he who is) is to be consid¬ 
ered as the original text, for the relative clause deals 
with Christ. The neuter relative 6 (which, p 46 BDG), 
on the other hand, is an assimilation to the common 
expression 8 tartv (which is, 1:24; 3:14). 

55 For the meaning of the concepts “principality” 


(e{ou<ua), “power” (a pxv)y an d “head” ( Kt<f>aXi j), 
cf. above, pp. 51,53-55 on 1:16 and 1:18 respectively. 

56 The author of Col avoids the term “body” (oxupa) 
here because he wants it to be understood in an ec- 
clesiological sense (cf. 1:18, 24). 

57 Since Christ is called on the one hand “head of every 
principality and power” (2:10) and on the other 
hand “head of the body, the church” ( Kt4>aXr) tov 
awparos, rrjs tKKXrjoias 1:18), Oscar Cullmann 
has concluded that the reign of Christ has a double 
character. Cf. his “The Kingship of Christ and the 
Church in the New Testament” in The Early Church: 
Studies in Early Christian History and Theology , ed. 

A. J. B. Higgins and tr. S. Godman (Philadelphia: 
The Westminster Press, 1956), 101-37, and his The 
Christology of the New Testament , tr. S. C. Guthrie and 
C. A. M. Hall (Philadelphia: The Westminster 
Press, 2 1963), 224-32. The church is taken to form 
the inner circle of his Lordship while the world or 
state forms the outer, because the “principalities” 
are also said to be subject to Christ. This thesis, how¬ 
ever, can in no way be based on Rom 13:1-7. Cf. 
Ernst Kasemann, “Romer 13:1-7 in unserer Gen¬ 
eration,” ZT/jX' 56 (1959): 353-61. Nor can state¬ 
ments of Col be used to support Cullmann’s position. 
For Col docs not say a single word about the state. 
Christ is Lord over the powers and principalities; 
this, his Lordship, however, is a present reality in the 
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the “philosophy.” 58 There is no indication, however, 
in this passage that, as in the communities in Galatia, 
circumcision was considered a sign of the covenant which 
required obedience to the OT law and effected entrance 
into fellowship with Israel’s patriarchs. “Circumcision” is 
rather understood as a sacramental rite by which a 
person entered the community and gained access to sal¬ 
vation. The reference to the phrase “putting off the body 
of flesh” (cbr endvais tov aufiaros ttJs aapKis) suggests 
the practices of mystery cults. In the initiation rites the 
devotee had to lay aside what previously had served him 
as clothing so that he could be filled with divine power. 
Jewish terminology, in this case, would clearly function as 
a means of giving greater authority and appeal to the 
sacramental rite of initiation. 59 

The phrase “body of flesh” (<to )pa rrjs crapKds) char¬ 
acterizes the human body in its earthly frailty wherein 
it is subject to suffering, death, and dissolution (cf. on 
1:22). It must be stripped off if the devotee wants to 
experience the divinizing vision and be filled with divine 
power. Before the initiation rites the initiand must remove 
his clothes and take a purificatory bath. After fasting 
during the period of preparation before the deity’s feast, 
he is clothed with sacred garments (Apuleius, Metamorph. 
11, 23f). In this act his soul experiences rebirth, i.e. 
transformation by divine power. Even in those Hellenistic 
syncretistic circles where no specific initiation rites were 


practiced, it was a matter of course that the body, which 
had been formed from perishable material, must remain 
on earth when the soul rose to God. 60 Wherever “cir¬ 
cumcision” was understood as the “putting off the body 
of flesh” it is clear that one was far removed from the 
Jewish interpretation of circumcision and that the cultic 
act had assumed a meaning that by all means corre¬ 
sponded to the Gnostic way of viewing the world. For 
precisely that is what is of concern: to flee the world, to 
discard the husk that binds one to the earth, and to open 
up the way to the heavenly homeland. 61 

Against this background the statements about Chris¬ 
tian baptism take on a more distinct meaning: the cir¬ 
cumcision, with which you have been circumcised, is not 
made by hands. Since the phrase “made by hands” 
(XCtpo7roti7ra) is used in the OT for the graven images 
and idols the pagans made for themselves, 62 it has funda¬ 
mentally negative connotations. Contrariwise, something 
not made by hands is that which God himself creates. 63 
Thus, in the saying of Jesus the temple made with hands 
is contrasted with the temple “not made with hands” 
which Jesus will erect within three days (Mk 14:58 par). 
And Paul talks about a “building from God” (oUodofjLrj 
€K dt oD), which he describes as “a house not made with 
hands, eternal, in the heavens” ( olklclv dx^poTroLTjTOV 
alkvLOv iv tols ovpavols 2 Cor 5:1). When the cir¬ 
cumcision, which has been performed on those who were 


church over which he is head since he is “head of 
the body.” For a critique of Cullmann’s use of Col, 
cf. also Gabathuler, Jesus Christus, Haupt der Kirche , 
170-73. 

58 On the fringes of Diaspora Judaism there are divers 
syncretistic phenomena, e.g., the “association of the 
Sabbatists” (^rcupeta r&v 2a/3/3aTicrTa»'), a com¬ 
munity of those who kept the Sabbath and also 
worshipped the god Sabazios. From the syncretistic 
circles of Diaspora Judaism also stems the sect of 
“Hypsistarians” who worshipped “the highest god,” 
observed the Sabbath, abided by food regulations, 
but rejected circumcision. The evidence and further 
material can be found in Eduard Lohse, TWNT 7, 

8 n. 44. 

59 It is no longer clear whether “circumcision” was 
merely a name for the sacramental rite or whether 
circumcision was actually practiced. The Gospel of 
Thomas shows how “circumcision” could be under¬ 
stood symbolically in Gnostic circles: “His disciples 
said to Him: Is circumcision profitable or not? He 
said to them: If it were profitable, their father would 
beget them circumcised from their mother. But the 


true circumcision in Spirit has become profitable 
in every way” (Logion 53 [A. Guillaumont]). 

60 Cf. Philo, Leg. all. 2, 55: “The soul that loves God, 
having disrobed itself of the body and the objects 
dear to the body and fled abroad far away from 
these, gains a fixed and assured settlement in the per¬ 
fect ordinances of virtue” (if <f>t\60eos ^pvxV eubvaa 
t 6 a&fia kclI tcl tovt<x> <f>'t\a kcll paKpav efa 4>u- 
yovaa awd tovtwv Trfj^iv kclI pe{3aLt)<nv Kai ibpv- 
<nv kv rots reXeiois a perfjs bbypaat Xa/u/3am). 

61 Cf. Bomkamm, Aufsatze 1, 145. On the mutual rela¬ 
tionship between the Mysteries and Gnosticism cf. 
Hans Dieter Betz, Nachfolge und Nachahmung Jesu 
Ckristi im Neuen Testament , BHTh 37 (Tubingen: 
1967), 17 If. 

62 Cf. LXX Lev 26:1, 30; Is 2:18; 21:9, etc. 

63 The word “not made by hands” (6.x^poTrOL7]TOs) 
indeed does not occur in the LXX, but is attested in 
Greek since Herodotus. Cf. Bauer, s.v . 

64 The fact that baptism is compared with circumci¬ 
sion provides no clues for answering the question 
whether the early Christians baptized children. For 
a different view, see Joachim Jeremias, Infant Bap- 
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baptized, is characterized as “not made with hands,” 
the author points to the work of God which they expe¬ 
rienced in baptism. 64 Consequently, in this and the 
following sentences, passive verb forms are chosen in 
order to indicate that God himself accomplished the deci¬ 
sive change from the old to the new life. The old life, in 
which “flesh” determined the conduct of the “body,” 65 
has been put aside. Putting off 66 the body of flesh, how¬ 
ever,—and the author of Col makes this point clear— 
does not mean contempt for earthly life. Rather it means 
being active in this life in obedience to the Lord: “put 
off the old man with his practices, and put on the new 
man, who is being renewed in knowledge according to the 
image of his creator” (direKhvadpepoi top iraXaidp 
av0pw7rov avp rats irpa^eaip ai)Tov Kai epdvaapepoi 
top vkov top apaKaipovpepop els e.'Kiyp^aip kclt’ eiicdva 
tov KTiaavTOS clvt6v 3:9f). This true circumcision, 
which is fundamentally different not only from the prac¬ 
tices of the “philosophers” but also from the Jewish rite, 67 
is the “circumcision of Christ” ( irepiTopi) tov Xpi- 
otoO ). 68 

■ 12 The circumcision of Christ which every member of 
the community has experienced is nothing other than 
being baptized into the death and resurrection of Christ. 
The formulation of the sentence depends on expressions 
used in the primitive Christian teaching on baptism. 

Such expressions also underlie Rom 6:4f. Christianity 
believes and acknowledges that Christ died for our sins, 
that he was buried and that God raised him from the 
dead (1 Cor 15:3-5). We have been joined to this event 
by an indissoluble bond; for we have died with him in 


baptism and have been laid into the grave so that the old 
life is put aside. In Rom 6 Paul’s concern is to demon¬ 
strate that it is therefore impossible for us still to live 
under the dominion of “sin” (d/iaprta). The old man 
has indeed been crucified with Christ (Rom 6:6). Just as 
the reference in the kerygma to the grave underscores the 
reality of the death of Jesus Christ (1 Cor 15:4), it is also 
stressed in Rom 6 that in baptism a real death has oc¬ 
curred. For “we were buried therefore with him by 
baptism into death” ( avpeTaffrrjpep ovp aura; did tov 
fiairrlapaTos els top Bq.pq.top Rom 6:4). In many 
circles of Hellenistic Christianity baptism was thought 
to convey divine powers of life by means of which the 
baptized person experienced in himself the resurrection 
of Christ. 69 Paul also says that in baptism we have been 
joined to the death and resurrection of Christ. Yet Paul 
characteristically gives a new turn to this thought. Life in 
Christ is lived in faith: “If we died with Christ, we believe 
that we will also live with him” (el 8e aireBkpopep <jvp 
XpiorcJ), 7 naTevopep 8tl Kai av^rjaopep aura; Rom 
6:8). Against an enthusiastic evaluation of baptism which 
would conceive of it as a pledge of accomplished ressurec- 
tion (cf. 2 Tim 2:18), Paul objects that our resurrection 
is still ahead of us (Rom 6:5). Accordingly, Paul con¬ 
cludes the sentence that began with “we were buried with 
him” (<TVPeTa<f>i]pep) with the admonition: “so that 
as Christ was raised from the dead by the glory of the 
Father, we too might conduct ourselves in newness of life” 
(iVa &<nrep rjyepBj] Xptaros eK peKp&p did ttjs do^ijs 
tov 7rarp6s, ovtcos Kai rjpeis ev Kaip6Tt]Ti farjs irepi- 
TraTrjaoifjLep Rom 6:4). Victory over sin, law, and death, 


tism in the First Four Centuries , tr. David Cairns, The 
Library of History and Doctrine (Philadelphia: 

The Westminster Press, 1961), 39f. 

65 The Koine text secondarily inserts “of sins’* (to )v 
afj.apTUt)v) after “the body” ( tov awparos). 

66 The word “putting off” (iLirendvaLs) occurs no¬ 
where else in the NT and is also very rare outside 
the NT. Cf. Albrecht Oepke, TDNT 2, 321, and 
Bauer, s.v. The word first occurs in post-Pauline 
times in Eusthatius Thessalonicensis, Commentarii in 
Homeri Iliadem 91, 28. 

67 On the practice and understanding of “circumci¬ 
sion” cf. Rudolf Meyer, TDNT 6, 72-84. For the 
figurative uses of the word “circumcision” compare 
the prophetic words about the circumcision of the 
heart (Jer4:4; 6:10; 9:25) which are appropriated 
by the writings of the Qumran community (1 QS V, 
4f, 26; 1 QpHab XI, 13) as well as by Paul (Rom 


2:28f). 

68 Moule, adloc ., would understand “circumcision of 
Christ” (‘KepiTOpT) tov XpLCrov) as Christ’s circum¬ 
cision, i.e. as his death (cf. 1:2; Rom 7:4). He him¬ 
self, however, realizes the difficulty which thwarts 
this interpretation: the phrase “in putting off the 
body of flesh” cannot refer to the death of Christ 
unless this were indicated by the addition of a pos¬ 
sessive “his” ( avrov ). Harald Sahlin, “Die Be- 
schneidung Christi,” Symbolae Biblicae Upsahenses 

12 (1950): 5-22 interprets the entire passage Eph 
2:11-22 on the basis of the concept of Christ’s cir¬ 
cumcision. 

69 Concerning Paul’s argument against this enthusias¬ 
tic understanding of the sacrament, cf. Eduard 
Lohse, “Taufe und Rechtfertigung bei Paulus” KD 
11 (1965): 308-24; also Ernst Kasemann, The Testa¬ 
ment oj Jesus: A Study oj the Gospel oj John in the Light 
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accomplished once and for all time in Christ’s death and 
resurrection, determines Christian existence. This exist¬ 
ence takes place under the sign of the resurrection of 
the dead which still lies in the future. 

Like Rom 6, Col also says that in baptism we have died 
with Christ. But in contrast to Rom 6 this statement is 
just a cursory remark in the development of thought. The 
participle is used instead of the finite verb; the words 
“into death” (eis tov 6ava tov) do not occur. 70 The full 
emphasis falls on the following verse: you have been 
raised with him! 71 In contrast to Rom 6:4f it is said: 72 
the resurrection has actually already happened in bap¬ 
tism. 73 In Col, what is still to come in the future is not 
called the resurrection of the dead. Instead, the future 
event is described as the revelation of that life which was 


received in baptism and is now still hidden “with Christ 
in God” ( avv tQ Xpiorcp ev r<£ deep 3:3). 74 

The phrase “with Christ” (avv XpiaTep) 15 occurs in 
the Pauline letters much less frequently than the formu¬ 
laic expression “in Christ” ( ev Xpurrw). As a result 
there is no uniform usage. Rather Paul employs the 
phrase “with Christ” in different contexts to describe the 
closest possible union with Christ. 76 After the resurrec¬ 
tion of the dead the triumphant community will go to 
meet its Lord to receive future glory: “And so we shall al¬ 
ways be with the Lord” (/cat ovtcos iravrore avv KVpiep 
eabpeOa 1 Thess 4:17). Consequently, to be “with Christ” 
signifies the perfection which is to come. 77 However, Paul 
can also say that close union with Christ is already a 
present reality. For it is already founded in baptism in 


of Chapter 17 , tr. Gerhard Krodel (Philadelphia: For¬ 
tress Press, 1968), 15. 

70 Col 2:12f presupposes the expositions of Rom 6:1- 
11, but modifies them in the light of the common 
Christian understanding of baptism. Cf. Sanders, 
“Literary Dependence,” 40-42. 

71 Rom 6:4 says: “through baptism into death” (5ta 
tov /3a7rrt(T/xaros els tov Oclvcltov). Col 2:12 sim¬ 
ply says: “in baptism” (kv Tip paTTTiapaTi). In 
place of kv Tip ^aTTTtopari (in baptism) p 46 B D * G 
pc read kv rq> ftaTTTLO'fitp (in washing) without 
thereby changing the meaning. The word “wash¬ 
ing” {jSaTTTLOfiOs) is somewhat rare (cf. Josephus, 
Ant. 18,117; Mk 7:4; Heb6:2; 9:10). 

72 The difference is inadmissibly harmonized if Col 2 
is taken as an authentic commentary on Rom 6. 
Thus, Albrecht Oepke, “Urchristentum und Kin¬ 
der taufe,” 'LNW 29 (1930): 104. For a critique of 
Oepke, cf. Erich Grasser, “Kol. 3,1-4 als Interpre¬ 
tation secundum homines recipientes,” Z ThK 64 
(1967): 150. Percy, Probleme , 110, tries to diminish 
the contrast with Rom 6 by taking the future tenses 
of Rom 6:4, 5, 8 as logical future tenses. Against this 
interpretation cf. Robert C. Tannehill, Dying and 
Rising with Christ: A Study in Pauline Theology , BZNW 
32 (Berlin: 1967), 47-54. 

73 Since kv (p <rvvTjykp07jT€ is directly connected with 
kv Tip pairTiafiaTi, it might seem natural to link 
ev <p with /3&7TTt07Aa (in which baptism you were 
raised). Cf. Abbott, Haupt ad loc. y also Albrecht 
Oepke, TDNT 1, 545, and Jervell, Imago Dei , 233 
n. 226. Nevertheless, since “in him” (kv o>), which 
frequently occurs in the context, almost always refers 
to Christ, the same connection must also be assumed 
here. Cf. the parallel clause in v 11: “in him you 
were also circumcised” (kv w nai 7repL€Tfiy0rjTe). 
Eph 2:6 places “with” and “in Christ” (abv and kv 


XpiOTtS) next to each other in the same way: “and 
raised us up with him and made us sit with him in 
the heavenly places in Christ Jesus” (kcll <jvvi)yei- 
pev teal uvveKadicrev kv tols kirovpaviais kv XpujTtp 
Ttjvov). 

74 Erich Klaar, “Die Taufe nach paulinischem Ver- 
standnis,” Theologische Existenz heute NF 93 (Mun- 
chen: 1961), wrongly denies that baptism in Paul 
has a sacramental character. His remarks on Col 2 
completely miss the mark: “As a matter of fact, 
Paul’s argument in Col 2 is altogether tactical and 
filled with very bitter sarcasm against the illusions of 
the mystery cults. Against them Paul says that the 
effects of grace which are equal to the resurrection 
from the dead are communicated ‘through faith’ 
from the power of God which alone is real and life- 
producing without any sacramental communica¬ 
tion.” (p. 22) Against this view cf. Rudolf Schna- 
ckenburg, Baptism in the Thought oj St. Paul: A Study in 
Pauline Theology , tr. G. R. Beasley-Murray (New 
York: Herder and Herder, 1964), 67-72, and Ger¬ 
hard Delling, Die Taufe im Neuen Testament (Berlin: 
1963), 122-25. 

75 On the meaning of “with Christ” (avv Xpiorai) in 
Paul cf. Walter Grundmann, TWNT1 , 780-86, 
and the bibliography on p. 766. 

76 Ernst Lohmeyer, “2TN XPISTill” in Festgabe 
jur A. Deissmann (Tubingen: 1927), 218-57, wanted 
to take “with Christ” as a firmly established and 
traditional formula which went back to a Son of 
Man Christology which Paul and John had in com¬ 
mon. Against this view Pierre Bonnard, “Mourir et 
vivre avec J6sus-Christ selon Saint Paul,” RHPR 36 
(1956): 101-12, held the opinion that “with Christ” 
is a formula derived from the liturgies of the Hellen¬ 
istic mystery cults. Of course, in an assessment of the 
“with Christ” passages that deal with the parousia, 
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which the Christian is taken up into the death and resur¬ 
rection of Christ. On the one hand, Rom 6 says: “We 
were buried with him” (v 4), “we have been united with 
him in a death like his” (v 5), “our old self has been cruci¬ 
fied” (v 6): (tw€t d,(f>7i/i€v avTcp (v 4), uv/i<t)VTOL ytyb- 
vaptv rcj) bpoi&paTi tov Sava tov a vtov (v 5), 6 7ra\cu6s 
rjjji&v avdpcoiros (TvvtaTavpdcQy (v 6). On the other 
hand, Rom 6 strictly maintains that resurrection in Christ 
is an event of the future: “We will live with him” (<7i>- 
£t)<j optv avrcp v 8). 78 In baptism our “body” is taken 
out of the dominion of “sin” (d/xaprta) and placed 
under the rule of the Kyrios (Rom 6:6; 1 Cor 6:13). But 
God has raised the Kyrios and will also raise us “through 
his power” (5ia rjjs 8vvapto)s avrov 1 Cor 6:14). Fi¬ 
nally, Paul also talks about a union with Christ that 
comes to be known through suffering, a union that the 
Christian experiences in suffering together with his Lord 
(Rom 8:17). The Christian endures this suffering in view 
of the future glory, since he is certain “that we may also 
be glorified with him” {Iva Kai avvdo^aadcbptv ibid.). 19 

Col repeatedly uses the phrase “with Christ.” With 
the exception of 3:4 this phrase uniformly speaks about 
death and resurrection with Christ as having already 
taken place in baptism. The passages are: “You were 
buried with him—you were raised together with him” 
(2:12), “he made you alive together with him” (2:13), 
“with Christ you died” (2:20), “if therefore you have 


been raised with Christ” (3:1), “your life is hidden with 
Christ in God” (3:3): cwTa^tVTts—avvyyepdrjre 
( 2 : 12 ), avvtfaoTvoiyatv vpas <rvv aura) (2:13), airt- 
OavtTt <rvv XpiarQ (2:20), ti ovv (rvvyytpdyTt tQ 
Xpi<TT& (3:1), 17 fay vptov KtKpvirrai ovv ra; XpiorcS 
tv tQ 6tco (3:3). Since this letter’s statements about 
union “with Christ” refer to such an extent to the present 
fellowship with Christ, the phrase “with Christ” takes 
on almost the same meaning as the formula “in Christ.” 
For both expressions are used to describe the appro¬ 
priation of the new life which the Christian received in 
baptism. Therefore, the train of thought begun by “in 
him” (2:9f) and “in whom” (2:1 If) can be continued by 
“with him” (2:13) without any difference in meaning. 
“Life” is already present, but still hidden with 

Christ in God (3:3). Nevertheless, “when Christ, our life, 
is revealed, then you also will be revealed with him in 
glory” (8rav 6 XpuiTOS (f>avtpo)djj , 17 fay ypwv } rbrt 
Kai vptls txvv avTw <j>avtpw6y<jt<jdt tv 3:4). 

Col is still far removed from falling into a fanatic en¬ 
thusiasm of which the catchword is found in 2 Tim 2:18: 
“the resurrection has already occurred” (avatJTatJiv 
y8y ytyovtv at). 80 For to be raised with Christ means 
nothing else than to have forgiveness of sins (1:13f; 

2:13). 01 Resurrection with Christ is a reality only “by 
faith in the power of God, who raised him from the dead” 
(61a tt}s wiaTtcos Tys ivtpytias tov 6tov tov tytipav- 

78 Cf. also Rom 6:5: “We will be [united with him] in 
a resurrection [like his]” ([avp(f>VTOi rw bpoutyiari] 
rrjs avaaraatCiiS kaoptd a); in addition cf. 2 Tim 
2:11: “For if we have died with him, we shall also 
live with him” (et yap a vvairtBavopev, Kai aufa 
aopev). 

79 Cf. Tannehill, Dying and Rising,passim, who organ¬ 
izes the passages about dying and rising with Christ 
in relationship to Pauline theology and interprets 
them from that base. 

80 Cf. Hans Conzelmann, RGG 3 1, col. 695: “The 
expectation of a future resurrection” in Col “is not 
abolished in Gnostic fashion.” 

81 Amid the differences between Rom 6 and Col 2 the 
common elements should not be overlooked. Cf. 
Bomkamm, “Baptism and New Life in Paul,” in 
Early Christian Experience, 77: “Of course, Col. 2.12 
also speaks—unlike Rom. 6—of the latter (scil. being 
raised with Christ) as an event already completed 
in baptism. But otherwise it says in essence what 
Rom. 6.5 also says: ‘if we have been united with 
him in a death like his . . .* ” 


apocalyptic presuppositions should be compared. 
Likewise, in an exegesis of “with Christ” where it 
occurs in sacramental contexts, the concepts of the 
mystery religions should be explored. (Cf. Jacques 
Dupont, STN XPI2TGI: Uunion avee le Christ 
suivant Saint Paul (Bruges, Louvain and Paris: 1952), 
100-10 [“Avec le Christ” dans la vie future]; Otto 
Kuss, Excursus “Mit Christus” in Der Romerbriej 
(Regensburg: 2 1963), 319-81; Walter Grundmann, 
TWNT 7, 781 n. 79). Nevertheless, the mutual rela¬ 
tionship between the passages on the future union 
with Christ and the sacramental statements cannot 
be defined in such a way that the sacramental usage 
is derived from apocalyptic concepts (thus Eduard 
Schweizer, “Die ‘Mystik’ des Sterbens und Aufer- 
stehens mit Christus bei Paulus,” EvTheol 26 (1966): 
239-57; idem, “Dying and Rising with Christ,” NTS 
14 (1967-68): 1-14). Rather, in view of the diverse 
history of religions background which must be re¬ 
ferred to in the different “with Christ” passages, it 
seems best to conclude that “with Christ” is no fixed 
formula. Cf. Tannehill, Dying and Rising, 87f. 

77 Cf. 2 Cor 4:14; 13:4; Phil 1:23; 3:20f. 
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ros avTov €K 92 v€Kp&v 2:12). Faith, however, relies on 
the message: God has raised Christ from the dead. 83 
God’s “working” (kvkpyeia), which raised him from the 
dead, is the “glory of the Father” (66£a tov 7rarp6s 
Rom 6:4), is his “power” ( bvvapis 1 Cor 6:14). 84 Where 
there is openness to the power of God, which is operative 
in the Gospel (cf. 1 Cor 1:18; Rom 1:16f), there it creates 
new life. And Col describes this new life as being raised 
with Christ, summoning its readers to put aside the old 
man and to put on the new man who lives according 
to the will of his creator (3: 9f). 

■ 13 Verse 13 marks a change in this section, as is 
already indicated in the switch in the subject of the sen¬ 
tences from “you” to “he.” 85 God has made you, who 
were dead, alive with him. This sentence is couched in 
the traditional style of preaching which contrasts the past 
with the present, a present made possible by God’s action. 
In v 13c the confessing community speaks using the first 
person plural: “he forgave us all our trespasses” (x a ~ 
piaapevos rjplv iravra ra rrapairTiapaTa) . The piling 
up of the participles “having forgiven,” “having utterly 
destroyed,” “having nailed,” “having stripped,” “having 
triumphed” (x^P^<rapevos } kl-aXeiyf/as, ttpogijXlpg as j 
aireK8vGapevos f 6piapfievaas) indicates that tradi¬ 
tional expressions underlie vss 13c-15. The remarkably 
large number of uncommon words and expressions 
corroborate the assumption that the author adopted 
traditional formulations. Words that occur nowhere else 
in the NT are: “certificate of indebtedness” (x^ipi- 
7 pa<pov v 14), “to nail” (7 TpoGrjXovv v 14), “to strip” 
(aTrendueadaL v 15; cf. 3:9). The words “to destroy 
utterly” (4£ aXeifaiv v 14; cf. Acts 3:19; Rev 3:5; 7:17), 
“against” (virevavTios v 14; cf. Heb 10:27), “to put on 
public display” (deiy/xarifeiv v 15; cf. Mt 1:19) occur 
only here in the Pauline letters; “to triumph” (Spiap- 
p€veiv) only one other time, in 2 Cor 2:14. Forgiveness 
of sins is described in terms that correspond to the primi¬ 
tive community’s theology, not to the Pauline concept 
of sin (cf. 1:14). The term “regulation” (86ypa), which 


occurs again only at Eph 2:15 in the Pauline Corpus, 
was significant for the controversy with the “philosophy,” 
as the question “why do you want to have regulations 
imposed ...?” (rt. . . 8oypaTi{eaO€ 2:20) points out. 
Thus, the term was probably inserted into the traditional 
material for polemical purposes. The phrase “in him” 
concludes the section. Once again it takes up the theme 
of the entire passage (cf. “in him” or “in whom” in 
vss 9,10,11, 12): In Christ, God has triumphed over the 
powers and principalities. 

Verses 13c-15 can be arranged in this way: 

13c who forgave us all our trespasses, 

14 who utterly destroyed the certificate 

of indebtedness which stood against us which 
[because of the regulations] was against us, 
and he removed it, 
he nailed it to the cross, 

15 who stripped the principalities and powers 
and put them on public display, 

who triumphed over them in him. 

13c x a P t0 'ci^€^os rjplv rravra ra 7rapa7rrdj/iara, 

14 kl-aXeixf/as to KaO ’ rjp&v x eL PbyP a< t> ov [toTs 
86ypaGLv] 6 fjv vrrevavTLOV rjfj.lv, 

Kal airo fjpKev €k tov pkaov, 
itpogtjXqjg as avTO ra) GTavpcp, 

15 aTeicdvaapevos ras dpx&s Kal ras k£ovaLas 
khtiyph/riatv kv rrapprjGLq. J 
dptapfievaas avTovs kv aurcj). 

The confession of forgiveness of sins is thematic and 
stands at the beginning. Verse 14 describes the destruc¬ 
tion of the “certificate of indebtedness” {x^pdy pa<f>ov) ^ 
v 15 the triumph over the powers and principalities. In 
both verses a finite verb occurs in the middle, bracketed 
by two participles. On the basis of the above observations 
on the vocabulary and style of the passage, a high degree 
of probability exists for the assumption that a fragment 
of a confession formulated in hymnic phrases underlies 
vss 14-15. The author of Col appropriated this confession 
because it clearly expressed what was for him the essen- 


82 Manuscripts B $ DG pc expand by adding the Greek 
definite article t&v before veKpCjv. 

83 Cf. 1 Thess 4:14; 1 Cor 15:3-5; 2 Cor 5:15; Rom 
1:3f; 4:24f; 10:9f,etc. 

84 Cf. Eph 1:19f: “According to the working of his 
great might which he accomplished in Christ when 
he raised him from the dead” (Kara ttiv kvkpyelav 
toO Kparovs ttjs fax^os aftroO, t\v kvi)pyT)Ktv kv 


TtJ XpKTTcj) eytipas avrbv kn vtupiov). 

85 God, not Christ, is the subject of this and the follow¬ 
ing statements. God forgives sins and effects the 
resurrection with Christ. Cf. also Eph 2:4f; “But 
God ... even when we were dead through our tres¬ 
passes made us alive together with Christ” (6 8k 
deds ... *<u ovras vtKpoifi rots irapawTupa- 
GLV (TVV€^(j)07ToLt)<J(V TW XptOTo)). 
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tial connection between forgiveness of sins and victory 
over the powers and principalities. 86 Therefore, he placed 
what was, in his mind, the crucial statement of the con¬ 
fession (cf. 1:14; 2:13a; 3:13) at the beginning. The words 
“because of the regulations” ( tois 86yp,a<Tiv) might 
have been inserted by him into v 14 to emphasize that 
with the forgiveness of sins each and every claim of the 
“elements of the universe” (aroixtia rod /c6<rpou) 
was nullified. This stresses even more forcefully that both 
affirmations form an indissoluble pair: on the cross of 
Christ the certificate of indebtedness is erased; on the 
cross of Christ the powers and principalities are dis- 
empowered. Consequently, where there is forgiveness of 
sins, there is freedom from the “powers” and “princi¬ 
palities,” there is life and salvation! 

And you, who were dead, he made alive together with 
him! This address 87 to the community, like the previous 
section, points to the resurrection “with him” which 
occurred in baptism. But death no longer means: having 
died with Christ. Rather the entire pre-Christian period 
is considered as being under the dominion of death. 88 
The word “dead” is thus used in a figurative sense. 89 
This state of being lost had been caused “by trespasses 90 


and the uncircumcision of your flesh” (rots irapairTP)- 
pa<nv Kai rrj aKpofivariq, Trjs aapKos vp&v). “Tres¬ 
pass” (7rapd7rra>pa) 91 is that act by which man vio¬ 
lates God’s command. This is the term Paul uses (Rom 
5:15-18, 20) to describe Adam’s disobedience, by which 
“sin” ( apapTia ) entered the world and gained dominion 
(Rom 5:12). Likewise, he describes as “trespasses” 
(irapairT<l)p,aTa) the transgressions for which man is 
culpable and by which all men rebel against God (Gal 
6 :1; 2 Cor 5:17; Rom 5:16). Primitive Christian preach¬ 
ing says that Christ was handed over “on account of 
our trespasses” (8ia ra 7rapa7rrwpara rjp&v Rom 
4:25), but also that he died “for our sins” (u7rep t&v 
apapTiwv rjp&v 1 Cor 15:3). Accordingly, there is no 
difference in meaning between “trespasses” ( irapairTP)- 
para) and “sins” (dpaprtcu). Rebellion against God 
which takes place in permanent disobedience charac¬ 
terizes the life of those who are without Christ. They live 
in the uncircumcision 92 of their flesh, i.e., they are 
heathens and godless. When “flesh” (aap%) governs life, 
only sin and death can result. 93 

However, that which once was is now no longer valid. 
The “uncircumcision” of which the Gentile Christians 


86 On Schille’s thesis (cf. his Friihehristliehe Hymnen> 
31-37) that a baptismal hymn underlies vss 9-15, 
cf. above p. 99, n. 43 and the critique of Deich- 
graber, Gotteshymnus und Christushymnus , 167f. Deich- 
graber, nevertheless, leaves open the possibility that 
hymnic material may underlie vss 13c-l 5. Cf. fur¬ 
ther Wengst, Formeln, 181-89, who assumes that 

vss 13-15 are based on a continuous traditional piece 
which began with “and when we [not: you] were 
dead” (kcu ovTas ripas [not: upas] vtKpovs) and 
which consisted of three verses, each containing 
three lines (vss 13, 14,15). 

87 On the introductory “and you” ( Kai upas), which 
reflects preaching style, cf. 1:21: “And you, who 
once were estranged and hostile-minded” (#cat 
upas 7tot€ opras &.Trr)\\oTput}pkvovs Kai ex^pous). 
On the contrast between “then” and “now” cf. 

p. 62. 

88 On the concept “dead” (veKp6s) cf. Rudolf Bult- 
mann, TDNT 4, 892-94 and Andr6 Feuillet, “Mort 
du Christ et mort du chr6tien d’apr^s les 6pitres 
pauliniennes ” RB 66 (1959): 481-513. 

89 Cf. Lk 15:24, 32: “This my son was dead and is alive 
again” (ouros 6 vi6s pou vtKpds Ijv Kai iivefaaev) ; 
that means “he was lost, and is found” (fjv &.iro\o)- 
Ao>s Kai evpkdr}). On the usage of “dead” in a fig¬ 
urative meaning, cf. also Rev 3:1: “You have the 


name of being alive, and you are dead” (ovopa tx~ 
cis on fjjs Kai vtKpbs el)\ cf. furtherJas 2:17-26: 
“Faith” (7rtons) which has no “works” (epya) is 
“dead” {veKpa). 

90 This is a causal dative; cf. Blass-Debrunner, par. 
196. Before “trespasses” (rots TrapaTTT&paaiv) p 46 
AC $ DG pm insert “in” {&); D*G it insert “in” 
(cf) before “uncircumcision” ( Tjj aKpofivaTiq.). 

91 Cf. Wilhelm Michaelis, TDNT 6, 170-73. 

92 Paul often uses “uncircumcision” (aKpofivGTia) 
to designate pagans. Cf. Gal 2:7; 5:6; 6:15; 1 Cor 
7:18f; Rom 2:25-27; 3:30; 4:9-12; and further Eph 
2:11. Cf. Karl Ludwig Schmidt, TDNT 1, 225f. 

93 Cf. Theodore of Mopsuestia, ad loc. : “He does not 
refer here to the uncircumcision of the body. Rather 
just as he called circumcision the putting off of mor¬ 
tality, so too he says here that uncircumcision is the 
continued wearing of mortality” (aKpofivGTiav kv - 
raufla ou tt)v tov awparos X«7et, aXX’ &<Jirep 7re- 
piToprfv tt}v injyaLpeatv cK&Xeaev rrjs 0M7t6t^tos, 
outojs aKpofivariav t 6 TtpiKeiaQaL trt rifv 6 vt)t 6- 
T7}Ta [Trans.]). 
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are reminded, has been removed by the “circumcision 
not made by hands” (2:11). In baptism the passage from 
death to life has taken place. God has made you 94 alive 
together with him (cf. 2:13). 95 The phrase “with him” 
is again strongly emphasized: 96 you have been joined 
with Christ, made alive with him. 97 Therefore, death has 
been vanquished and life attained, but attained only— 
though here in rich fulness—where fellowship with Christ 
exists. 

This has come about, as the community confesses, 
because he forgave us all our sins. 98 The “trespasses,” 
which had changed life before and without Christ into 
death, have been forgiven without exception. 99 God has 
removed the debt 100 and destroyed the document on 
which it was recorded. 

■ 14 The debtor issues a certificate of indebtedness in his 
own hand as an acknowledgement of his outstanding 
debts. 101 In Judaism the relationship between man and 
God was often described as that between a debtor and 
his creditor. For example, Rabbi Akiba used to compare 
God to a shopkeeper who would lend money and goods 
and record all the amounts on a ledger. Whosoever 
wished to borrow would come and borrow. Just as the 


shopkeeper got back what was his due through collectors, 
so too God, through the angels, demands of men what 
they owe him. Just judgment is rendered according to the 
record kept on the ledger ( Ab . 3:20). Therefore, in the 
prayer Abinu Malkenu God is addressed: “Our Father, 
our King, in your great mercy cancel all our debts.” 102 
God’s response is the promise: “I, I am he who blots out 
your transgressions, and I will not remember your sins” 
(iyco eifjiL ey6) eipu 6 e£a\ei4>o)v ras ivofiias aov ical 
ov fj,ri /jLVr)adri<TOfJLai LXX Is 43:25 [Trans.]). 

This image derived from legal practice about debts is 
presupposed by the reference to the “certificate of in¬ 
debtedness” (x^piypcL<pov). There is no allusion here 
to a myth wherein the handwritten certificate of in¬ 
debtedness is the document of a pact which a man makes 
with the devil and according to which he commits him¬ 
self to a life of sin and death in exchange for the benefits 
Satan grants him. 103 This verse mentions neither the 
devil nor a pact that a man concluded with him. Rather 
the “certificate of indebtedness” tells about man’s condi¬ 
tion of indebtedness before God. It accuses us, as both 
“which stood against us” (to Kad* ifpcov) and “which 
was against us” (o fjv virtvavriov flpXv) expressly 


94 Since the manuscripts p 46 B 1 69 had already writ¬ 
ten “us” (i]pas) here, they assimilate to “we” in 

v 13c, 14a. 

95 In Paul’s usage, the verbal compounds in “with” 
{ovv) govern the dative, but the preposition “with” 
is not repeated. Cf. Rom 6:4: ovveTarprjpev olv 
aura); 6:5: ovp<j)vro t yeyovaptv re3 6poui)pan; 

6:8: ov^ijoopev aura). Cf. also Col 2:12: ovvra- 
(f>kvTes aura). In this passage (2:13), however, 

“with” is repeated: ovvefaoTrotTjoev upas ovv aur<3. 

96 Eph 2:5 changes the phrase into a confessional state¬ 
ment: “Even when we were dead through our tres¬ 
passes, he made us alive together with Christ” (/cat 
ovTas ijpas V€Kpovs rots TrapawT&paotv ovve- 
faoTrotTjoev to) Xptara)). 

97 The verb “to make alive with” (aufaJOTroieu') oc¬ 
curs only here and at Eph 2:5. Elsewhere in the 
Pauline epistles the verb “to make alive” ($a>07T0i- 
eiv) is always used: Gal 3:21; 1 Cor 15:22, 36, 45; 

2 Cor 3:6; Rom 4:17; 8:11. 

98 The manuscripts LP 69 al f vg alter the “us” (fiptv) 
of the confession to “you” (vplv) to conform to the 
address of v 13a. 

99 The verb x a pL£*odai here as in 3:13 means “to 
forgive.” Cf. 2 Cor 2:7,10; 12:13: “forgive me this 
wrong” {xoploaode pot rifv bSuctav tclvttjv). It 
does not mean “to give freely” (cf. Gal 3:18; 1 Cor 
2:12; Rom 8:32; Phil 1:29; 2:9). Cf. Bauer, s.v. The 


phrase “to forgive trespasses” (xopL^eodai ra Tra- 
pairra/para) never occurs elsewhere in the Pauline 
letters. 

100 On the use of “to forgive” (xopl^eodai) in the 
meaning of “to remit” cf. Philo, Spec. leg. 2, 39 about 
the remission of debts in the seventh year “in can¬ 
celling loans to their fellow-nationals, this also in the 
seventh year” (ra Saveia kfiSSpai isrei rots opexfiu- 
Aots x a P L i>0P*v 0 )v). Cf. also Lk 7:42: “When they 
could not pay, he forgave them both their debts” 

(jlti exovTuv avT&v awoSovvat Ap<£o7€pots €X^- 
ptoaTO ); 7:43: “to whom he forgave more” (cj to 
irXetov exoploaro). 

101 Cf. Polybius 30, 8, 4: “For convicted as they were 
to their faces by their own handwriting” (eAeyx^ - 
pevoi yap Kara Trpboanrov vwd t&v iSlwv X et P°~ 
yp&<f> 0 )v); Ditt. Syll . 3 2,742, 50f: “... and those who 
lent the money borrowed on bottomry according to 
the certificates of indebtedness and the deposits.” 

(/cat ol SeSavetKSres ra ovpflo\a ra t€ vavruca /cal 
Kara X€tpo7pa0a /cal Trapadrjicas [Trans.]). In the 
LXX “certificate of indebtedness” (x eL P^yP a 4>ov) 
occurs only at Tob 5:3; 9:5: “And he gave him the 
certificate of indebtedness” (/cal tSo)K€v aiiTCp t6 
X^ipbypa<pov). More examples can be found in 
Bauer, s.v., and in Deissmann, LAE , 332-34. 

102 Cf. Willy Staerk, Altjiidische liturgische Gebete , KIT 
58 (Berlin: 2 1930), 28. Cf. also Tanhuma Midrash 
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state. 104 The words “because of the regulations” (rots 
Sby/KUTiv) occur unconnectedly in the middle of the 
sentence. 105 The word “regulations” (8byfiara) does 
not mean the stipulations of an edict of grace, 106 but 
binding statutes. Thus, the words “because of the regula¬ 
tions” (rots 86yjJLa<TLv) indicate why the “certificate 
of indebtedness” has a case against us. 107 It is, therefore, 
not impossible to connect “because of the regulations” 
directly with “certificate of indebtedness” and to supply a 
supposed participle “written” (yeypafijnevov). 108 Since 
this participle, however, does not occur in the text, other 
exegetes have construed “because of the regulations” 
with “which stood against us.” 109 But one can also con¬ 
nect “because of the regulations” with the following 
relative clause. 110 In this case, the relative clause states 


the reason why the “certificate of indebtedness” could 
make its enmity against us effective. The words “because 
of the regulations” stand first in a position of emphasis 
in order to call special attention to the legal basis for the 
certificate’s witness against us. 111 However, if it can be 
assumed—as was explained above (p. 106, on 2:13)— 
that a fragment of a traditional confession underlies the 
sentence, then the author of Col is responsible for the 
reference to the “regulations.” The phrase “because of 
the regulations” is his comment which he adds to the 
traditional material in the middle of the sentence in order 


IX (140b): Rabbi (217?) said: “When a man sins, 
God writes down the debt of death. If the man re¬ 
pents, the debt is cancelled (i.e., declared invalid). 

If he does not repent, what is recorded remains gen¬ 
uine (valid).” For further Rabbinic parallels cf. 
Billerbeck 3, p. 628. 

103 A few Church Fathers discuss this myth in their exe¬ 
gesis of this passage. The evidence can be found in 
Georg Megas, “Das x^tp^Ypa^o^Adams. Ein Bei- 
tragzu Kol 2:13-15,” W 27 (1928): 305-20, who 
says that “certificate of indebtedness” could refer to 
a pact with the devil. Lohmeyer and Bieder, ad loc., 
hold the same opinion. Franz Joseph Dolger, Die 
Sonne der Gerechtigkeit und der Schwarz*- Eine religionsge- 
schichtliche Studie zum Taujgelobnis , Liturgiegeschicht- 
liche Forschungen 2 (Munster i. W.: 1918), 129-41, 
assumes that the cross is represented as the “trophy” 
( Tpowaiov ) onto which, as a sign of victory over 

the enemy (= the devil), his weapons ( =x^p8ypd- 
<fx>v as the document about the pact) were fastened. 
But “this is a combination of hypotheses, which is 
uncertain and thus carries no conviction.” (Dibe- 
lius-Greeven, ad loc.). Lohmeyer, ad loc., tries to bol¬ 
ster his exegesis by the following interpretation: he 
puts a period after “regulations” (rots boypaaiv) 
and begins a new sentence with “which” (6): “What 
was hostile to us, that he has removed, that he has 
nailed to the cross.” As a result the verse is supposed 
to deal in “obscure and ambiguous terms” with an 
enemy of mankind. God has crucified Christ and 
with him the most hated enemy of mankind. The 
word “which” (5), however, refers to “certificate of 
indebtedness” (xtipbypa<pov) and cannot at all be 
construed as the beginning of a new sentence. 

104 The twice-repeated stress on the hostile character of 
“certificate of indebtedness” overloads the sentence. 
The phrase “which was against us” (6 fy ut Ttvav- 


tiov riptv) is appended to the expression “the cer¬ 
tificate of indebtedness which stood against us” (to 
nad’ T}po)v x^poyP<*-<t>°v) as an interpretative clari¬ 
fication. (Cf. also Schille, Friihchristliche Hymnen, 33: 
“The phrase ‘which stood against us’ in v 14 seems 
to be a gloss.”) Nevertheless, the entire sentence— 
including the relative clause “which was against 
us”—must have belonged to the material used by 
the author of Col, since he, in turn, supplies a new 
accentuation with the words “because of the reg¬ 
ulations” (rots Soypafftv). Cf. above p. 106; on 
“against” (virtvavrios) cf. below p. 110, n. 119. 

105 Moule, ad loc., correctly says: “The dative rots 86y- 
paatv is problematic.” For the history of exegesis 
of this passage cf. Ernest Best, A Historical Study oj 
the Exegesis oj Col 2, 14, Unpub. Diss. Gregoriana 
(Rome: 1956). Cf. further the survey in Masson, 

ad loc. 

106 Thus, Bengel, Gnomon, ad loc.: “decrees of grace” 
(decreta gratiae). 

107 Eph 2:15 is formulated more clearly than Col 2:14: 
“by abolishing the law of commandments and regu¬ 
lations” ( t8v vopov to)V evroXcov tv 8oypa(nv kolt- 
apyrjtras). 

108 This is the view of Lightfoot, Abbott, Haupt, ad loc.\ 
its most recent proponent is Larsson, Christus, 85. 

109 Thus, e.g., Dibelius-Greeven, ad loc., on the grounds 
that “which stood against us” needs something to 
define its content. 

110 For the basis of this interpretation, cf. Percy, FVo- 
bleme, 88f. 

111 For an example of a noun in proleptic position be¬ 
fore the next verse, cf. Col 4:16: “Make sure ... that 
you also read the letter from Laodicea” (iroiTjffdTt 

... Kai rijv [sciL tTnoTokrfv] tK AaoStHtias tv a Kai 
vptts kvayvcoTe). Further examples may be found 
in Percy, Probleme, p. 88 n. 43. 
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to state: 112 it is because of the regulations that the “cer¬ 
tificate of indebtedness” is against us. 113 

In Hellenistic Judaism the commandments of God are 
also called “regulations” 114 {86yfiara). 11 s The teach¬ 
ing of the “philosophers” also demanded of its adherents 
(cf. 2:20f) that they observe the “regulations” which, 
as legal ordinances, minutely governed the lives and 
conduct of men. 116 These regulations, however—this is 
stressed against this teaching—are things of the past 
which God definitely nullified. Actually, these “regula¬ 
tions” supplied the legal grounds for our entanglement in 


a debt which we were unable to pay off. 117 According 
to the view of Judaism, God cancels a debt only when the 
scales of merits and debts balance. 118 The Christian 
community, however, confesses that God has forgiven all 
sins and blotted out 119 the certificate of indebtedness 
that stood against us, so that it can no longer accuse us. 120 
He has not only utterly destroyed the debt, but has also 
removed the “certificate of indebtedness.” 121 Whatever 
has been removed is no longer valid. 122 The total de¬ 
struction of the “certificate of indebtedness” was accom¬ 
plished when God nailed it onto the cross. 123 The image 


112 Cf. Rom 3:24-26: Paul adopts a Jewish Christian 
confessional sentence and interprets it, by means of 
the emphatic insertion “by faith” (<5ia 7Tt0T«ds) 
which he places between the two closely connected 
concepts “expiation” and “by his blood” (iXacT-fj- 
pLov and kv tlo a vtov dipdri). Cf. Lohse, Martyrer 
und Gottesknecht , 149-54. 

113 Masson, ad /or., also understands “because of the 
regulations” as an insertion, but ascribes it to the 
author of Eph, who supposedly reworked a more 
primitive, shorter letter to the Colossians. Concern¬ 
ing this hypothesis cf. above p. 90. 

114 Cf. 3 Macc 1:3: “the ancestral commandments” 

(twv TTdTpvuv boypdTov) [Trans.]; Josephus, Con¬ 
tra Apionem 1, 42 says of the OT: “It is an instinct 
with every Jew, from the day of his birth, to regard 
them as the decrees of God, to abide by them, and, if 
need be, cheerfully to die for them” (7ra<ri 6k (rvp- 
<f>VTOV 6<TTt €v6i)S 6X 7TpWTTJS 7 €V€(TeO)S ’lovSdloiS 

to vofit^€Lv aura 06oO boypdTd xat rourois kppk- 
vtiv xat virkp dVTa>v f ei 6eoi, Qvt)<tk€iv i)<5«js); 

Philo, De gig. 52: “Mark you that not even the 
high-priest Reason, though he has the power to 
dwell in unbroken leisure amid the sacred doctrines, 
has received free license to resort to them at every 
season” (dpa.s on ovbk 6 apxiepeta X070S hSidrpi- 
fitw del Kdl haxo\d^€tv rots dylots 86ypd<n 
dvvdfievos dbetdv eaxv K€V Tfdvrd Kdipbv wpos 
dura. <f>OLTdv). Cf. further 4 Macc 10:2; Josephus, 
Ant. 15,136; Philo, Leg. all. 1, 54f. 

115 Concerning the term boypd (“regulation”) which 
occurs in the NT only here and in Eph 2:15 as 
well as Lk 2:1; Acts 16:4; 17:7, cf. Gerhard Kittel, 
TDNT 2, 230-32. 

116 Paul and the deutero-Paulines almost never men¬ 
tion “regulations” (Eph 2:15 is dependent on Col 
2:14). Since the question “Why do you want to have 
regulations imposed . . .?” (rt. . . boypdn^effQe 
2:20) alludes to the tenets of the “philosophy,” the 
term “regulations” seems to be derived from the 
controversy with the false teaching. 

117 The word “against” (inrevdvrios) occurs in the NT 


only once more, at Heb 10:27. In the LXX it oc¬ 
curs often as a designation for enemies: Gen 22:17; 
24:60; Ex 1:10; 15:7; 23:27, etc. 

118 In this case “God quickly removes a certificate of 
debt from the scale loaded with trespasses so that the 
merits tip the scales” and thus predominate (j. Peat 1 
1,16b, 37). Cf. Billerbeck 3, p. 78f. 

119 Cf. Acts 3:19: “that your sins may be blotted out” 
(7rpos t 6 k£d\€t<t>dTjvdt vp&v ras apapr/as). In 
Rev 3:5 “to blot out” (c£a \ei<f>eiv) refers to the re¬ 
moval of a name, so that a legal claim no longer 
exists; Rev 7:17; 21:4 talk about the wiping away of 
tears, so that there is no more sadness. 

120 Cf. Lohse, Martyrer und Gottesknecht , 156-58. 

121 The verb “to remove” (dtpeiv 6X pkcrov) is not to 
be taken as a Latinism (de medio tollere ); cf. Blass- 
Debrunner, par. 5, 3b. Rather, it was quite com¬ 
mon in Greek. Cf. e.g., BGU 2, 388, 2, 23: “remove 
these [scil. vessels]” (b.pov raura [j« 7. vessels] 6X 
roO ^); Plutarch, De curiositate 9 (p. 519d): 
“men remove the matter from the discussion and 
conceal it” (dipovatv 6X pkaov xat d7roxpu7TTou(m' 
[Loeb modified]); Epictetus, Diss. 3,15: “Out of 
the way with it! = Away with it!” (a tpc ex peaov = 
d7ro/9aXe). 

122 Cf. 1 Cor 5:2: “so that he may be removed from 

among you” (iVa dpdfj cx peaov vp&v); 1 QS II, 16: 
“he shall be cut off from the midst of all the sons of 
light” (11« ’31 -priD [Vermes]); 2 Thess 

2:7: “only he who now restrains it will do so until 
he is out of the way” (jubvov b xarexwp aprt <kos fx 
pkaovykvTjTdi); Mt 13:49: “the angels . . . will 
separate the evil from the righteous (ot 0,776X01... 
bufxjpLovaiv rob s 7roi^pous k x pkaov rw v <5txatu>v). 

123 Deissmann, LAE , 332f, thought that the participle 
“nailed” (wpo<rrj\6)ads) referred to a custom that 
is unknown to us. According to this custom it was 
common “to cancel a bond (or other document) by 
crossing it out with the Greek cross-letter Chi (X).” 
There is, however, no mention of the crossing out 
of the “certificate of indebtedness.” In the verse at 
hand the image drawn from legal stipulations re- 
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of indebtedness is not pursued further. Instead, words 
from the primitive Christian confession are used . 124 God 
canceled the certificate by nailing it onto the cross. Be¬ 
cause Christ was nailed to the cross in our stead, the debt 
is forgiven once and for all . 125 And thus the preceding 
confessional statement “who forgave us all our trespasses” 
(xapicciM 6 *' 0 * rfiiiv iravra ra 7rapa7rrcbpara) is 
explained: for the sake of Christ God has forgiven all 
our sins. 

■ 15 On the cross of Christ God not only destroyed the 
“certificate of indebtedness,” but also triumphed over 
the “principalities” (e^ouctai) and “powers’ ’ (ipxaO- 
The rarely used middle verb airtKSvtffdat. 126 means 
“to take off,” “to put aside” (with the accusative of the 
object as in 3:9: “put off the old man” [direKSvadptePOL 
tov 7 ra\at ov avOpcowov]). The middle, however, can also 
be used in an active sense. Then it means “to strip .” 127 
The question which of the two possibilities applies here, 
is answered by determining the implied subject of &7T6K- 


dva&pevos. The opinion that Christ is the subject of 
the sentence was widespread in the early church 128 and 
has also been propounded in recent times by many 
exegetes. To be sure, the Latin Fathers in their explana¬ 
tion presupposed a supplement or alteration in the text: 
Christ put aside the flesh . 129 The Greek Fathers, for their 
part, maintained the transmitted text and said that Christ 
had divested the powers and principalities of evil . 130 
It is a peculiarity of this latter explanation that it as¬ 
sumes that Christ once must have been clothed with the 
“principalities” (e^ovaiat) and “powers” (aPX a 0- This 
would have been a clothing in an alien garment, namely 
the powers of evil . 131 At his ascension he stripped off this 
clothing and thus emerged victorious over the powers. 
This thought would come close to the concepts of the 
Gnostic myth in which the redeemer strips off the cloth¬ 
ing of the body at his ascension and leads the way to 
heaven for his own . 132 However, this interpretation faces 
the difficulty that there is no change of subject from v 14 


garding indebtedness is presently abandoned and 
has ceased to be determinative for the meaning of 
“nailed” (tt poarjXoxT as). 

124 On aipttv in the meaning of “to remove,” “to carry 
away,” cf. Joachim Jeremias, TDNT 1,186. For 
instances of this primitive Christian confession cf. 

Jn 1:29,36; 1 Jn 3:5; 1 Pt2:24; Ign. Eph. 9:1; Ign. 

Tr. 11:2; Barn. 9:8; 12:1. 

125 The statement of the kerygma that Christ died “for 
our sins” (inrtp t&v apapTi&v rjpaiv 1 Cor 15:3) can 
be intensified by Paul to: Christ became “a curse 
for us” (inrtp rfpcov Karapa Gal 3:13) and to: God 
“for our sake made him to be sin who knew no sin, 
so that in him we might become the righteousness of 
God” ( tov prj yvovra apapriav inrtp ripojv apap- 
riav twoirjaev, tva rjpeis yev&peda biKaioabvr) 

6eov kv avr& 2 Cor 5:21). It is, however, not pos¬ 
sible to conclude on the basis of these passages that 
Col 2:14 identifies the “certificate of indebtedness” 
with Christ, cf. Moule, ad loc .: “for the body of 
Christ, nailed to the cross, does in some sense rep¬ 
resent humanity’s guilt.” Cf. also Oliva A. Blan¬ 
chette, “Does the Cheirographon of Col 2,14 repre¬ 
sent Christ himself?” CBQ 23 (1961): 306-12. 

Rather there seems to be reference to the custom 
“of affixing to the cross the ‘inscription’ (tLt\os) 
bearing the crime of the wrongdoer (Mk 15:26),” 
Dibelius-Greeven, ad loc. 

126 Cf. Albrecht Oepke, TDNT 2, 3t8f; Bauer, s.v. 

127 Cf. Blass-Debrunner, par. 316,1. 

128 The references may be found in Lightfoot and Loh- 
meyer, ad loc. 


129 TAS APXA2-* THN 2APKA (the powers-* 
the flesh). 

130 The evidence may be found in Lightfoot, ad loc. 

131 This garment may be compared to the robe, which 
was dipped into the blood of the centaur Nessus 
whom Heracles had killed; the robe poisoned by the 
blood was presented to Heracles. This is Lightfoot’s 
explanation ad loc.'. “The powers of evil, which had 
clung like a Nessus robe about his humanity, were 
torn off and cast aside for ever.” Also cf. Moule, 

ad loc. 

132 Kasemann, Leib Christie 139-44 (see also Essays y 161- 
63), is the main proponent who explains this verse 
by reference to the Gnostic Redeemer myth: the 
redeemer during his ascension has laid aside the 
powers and principalities, namely, “the Adamic 
body tyrannized over by the demonic rulers of this 
aeon” (Essays y p. 162). Just as he has stripped him¬ 
self of the “flesh” (<rap£) y so too those who are his 
own should follow him and undertake the “putting 
off the body of flesh” (aTrUbvais tov ocopaTos rrjs 
oapKbs) (Leib Christi , p. 139f). But apart from the 
highly intricate complex of problems surrounding 
the origin and date of the Gnostic Redeemer myth 
(cf. Carsten Colpe, Die religionsgeschichtliche Schule: 
Darstellung und Kritik Hires Bildes vom gnostischen Erlo- 
sermythus y FRLANT 78 [Gottingen: 1961]), one 
question is paramount: does Col 2:15 really say that 
Christ is clohted with the “powers” and “principal¬ 
ities”? It is neither hinted at nor to be inferred that 
these beings are identical with the “body of flesh” 
(ffCopa rrjs oapKbs). 
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to v 15. 133 Therefore, most exegetes rightly maintain 
that God is the subject of the entire section. 134 It is he 
who has destroyed powers and principalities on the cross 
of Christ. The word cnreicdvaaiievos, which thus must be 
taken in an active sense, means that he stripped them 135 
and completely divested them of their power. 136 In 
hymnic words Christianity praises the victory over the 
“powers” and “principalities.” 137 Though they brought 
Christ to the cross, God has exposed them on the cross 
in their powerlessness (cf. 1 Cor 2:6-8). 138 God has 
proclaimed publicly that he has divested them of their 
usurped majesty by putting them on public display and 
exposing them to ridicule. 139 As their devastating defeat 
is shown to the whole world, the infinite superiority of 
Christ is demonstrated. 140 


The powers and principalities have been conquered 
and therefore can no longer have any power over those 
who belong to the victor. 141 In a triumphal procession 
God parades 142 the powerless “powers” and “principali¬ 
ties” to manifest to all the magnitude of the victory. 143 
They are powerless figures who can neither help man nor 
demand homage and obeisance from him. Since their 
period of rule is finished, they have no choice but to 
worship the victor. 144 

By the words “in him” (4y cuforq}) at the end of this 
section it is stressed once more: in him God has triumphed 
over the powers and principalities, in him victory is 
seized, triumph obtained. 145 And thus the train of 
thought returns to that decisive question which was put 
to the community: whether alongside or outside of Christ 


133 Cf. Dibelius-Greeven, ad loc. and Larsson, Ckristus , 

90 n. 1. If Christ is taken as the subject, the con¬ 
cluding phrase “in him” ( kv avTip) must be con¬ 
strued either with “the cross” (rcj) arai/ptS) [thus 
Lightfoot, ad loc . with a reference to Eph 2:16: 
“through the cross” (dta tov aravpov); and Moule, 
ad loc.] or must be read as “in himself” (kv avTtp). 
Since this phrase “in him” has been repeatedly used 
in the previous verses, its occurrence at the end of 

v 15 cannot be explained differently than its use in 
vss 9-12. 

134 Cf. Lohmeyer, Dibelius-Greeven, Masson, Conzel- 
mann ad loc.; Rudolf Bultmann, “New Testament 
and Mythology” in Kerygma and Myth: A Theologi¬ 
cal Debate 1, ed. Hans Werner Bartsch, tr. Reginald 
H. Fuller (London: SPCK, 1953), 36. 

135 Albrecht Oepke, TDNT2 y 319, and Bauer, s.v., 
propose the translation “disarm.” It is not neces¬ 
sary, however, to think of weapons. The powers and 
principalities are stripped and thus exposed to ridi¬ 
cule. Cf. Lohmeyer, ad loc.; Heinrich Schlier, TDNT 
2, 31 n. 2. 

136 Cf. Evangelium Nicodemi 2, 7 ( = Acta Pilati B, 23; ed. 
Carl von Tischendorf [1853] p. 329): Hades asks 
Satan: “Through what necessity did you contrive 
that the King of glory should be crucified, so that 
he should come here and strip us naked?” (6ia 
iroiav &vay ktjv q>Kov6pi]c ras aTavpojdrjvai t6v /3a- 
atXea Trjs 66{t/s ets t 6 k\0€iv code Kai kKdvaai ij/xas 
[F. Scheidweiler, Hennecke-Schneemelcher 1 , 474]). 

137 Cf. Phil 2:9-11; 1 Tim 3:16; Heb 1:9-14. Cf. fur¬ 
ther OdSol 22:3-5: “He who scattered my enemies 
and my adversaries; He who gave me authority over 
bonds that I might loose them; He that overthrew 
by my hands the dragon with seven heads” [Harris- 
Mingana]. Cf. W. Bauer, Hennecke-Schneemelcher 2, 
(German ed.), 602. 


138 The manuscripts p 46 B introduce a connective 
“and” (Kai) before “he put on public display” 
(khelypaTUjev). Supposing that “and” ( Kai ) is the 
original reading—and this is conceivable on the 
basis of its strong attestation—then the sentence 
structure would correspond exactly to that of v 14b: 
“and he removed it” (Kai avrd fjpKtv). 

139 The word deiyparifeiv is rarely used, in the NT 
only here and in Mt 1:19 in the meaning of “ to ex¬ 
pose.” Cf. further Ascls 3:13: “For Beliar harbored 
great wrath against Isaiah on account of the vision 
and of the exposure with which he had exposed Sam- 
mael” (rjv yap 6 BcXia p kv QvpQ ttoXXcJj [k]irl 
’Haaiav airo rijs [opajacws Kai bird ro[0 6€t]y- 
paTiapov otl [k]b^yp6.TC<Jtv tov [SjapaijX) [Hen¬ 
necke-Schneemelcher 2, p. 647]. Further examples may 
be found in Heinrich Schlier, TDNT 2, 31f; Bauer, 
s.v. 

140 Cf. Heinrich Schlier, TDNT 5, 883f. 

141 Cf. Severian of Gabala ad loc.: “And how are they 
displayed? As rendered weaker than men, as tread 
upon, as ridiculed by them in the name of the Lord” 
(Kai ris tovtcov 6 SeiypanafiSs', 6 tl btaOevkaTepot 
tusv bLvdptjJTTuv yeyovaaiv } Stl iraTovvTaL, Stl vtt p 
a vtujv kpiraifrovTai kv tQ ovbpaTi tov Kvpiov 
[Trans.]). 

142 The word dpiapPevetv here and in 2 Cor 2:14— 
the only two places in the NT where it occurs— 
means “to triumph over, to lead in a triumphal pro¬ 
cession.” Cf. Gerhard Delling, TDNT 3,159f; 

Bauer, s.v. In 2 Cor 2:14 God is also the subject of 
the sentence: in his triumphal procession he carries 
the apostle along. 

143 Cf. Horace, Epist. 1,17, 33: “to display captive foe- 
men to one’s fellow citizens” (captos ostendere civibus 
hostes). 

144 Cf. Bomkamm, “Baptism and New Life in Paul,” 
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there is any other possibility of participating in divine 
fulness. Worship the “elements of the universe,” submit 
to the powers and principalities—so say “the philoso¬ 
phers.” Col opposes these demands with the assertion 
solus Christus , “Christ alone.” In him dwells the entire 
fulness of deity bodily—in him you have been filled—in 
him you were circumcised with a circumcision not made 
by hands—in him you were raised together with him 
through faith in the power of God, who raised him from 
the dead. The decision has already been made. For in 
baptism those who were baptized have been placed into 


the domain of the beloved Son of God. Therefore, the 
powers and principalities are no longer their concern. 
What matters for them is Christ alone—and nobody and 
nothing outside of or alongside him I 146 


Early Christian Experience , 80: “Colossians, too, does 
not say that the powers are done away, but that they 
are disarmed, incorporated as the vanquished in the 
triumphal procession of Christ (Col. 2.15). As in a 
triumphal procession in which the subjugated follow 
behind the victor, all still are visible and must pro¬ 
claim the greatness of the victory that has been 
achieved through the very might of their appear¬ 
ance. So the ‘rulers’ and ‘powers’ are still there, but 
for believers they no longer bear any weapons and 
thereby they glorify the victory of Christ.” 

145 The words “in him” cannot be connected with “cer¬ 
tificate of indebtedness” (thus von Soden, ad loc .), 
for according to v 14 it has been destroyed. Nor can 
“in him” be taken with “the cross” (to) crraupo)) 
[thus Lightfoot, Haupt, Masson, Moule, ad loc.]. 
Rather it refers to Christ; this is the position of many 
exegetes: Lohmeyer, Dibelius-Greeven, Conzel- 
mann, ad loe.; Bultmann, “Neues Testament und 


Mythologie,” p. 42 [the English translation has 
missed the German: “. . . in ihm (in Christus).. 

146 Cf. Kasemann, “Romer 13:1-7,” 359: “The letter 
itself answers the question at hand in terms of‘Christ 
alone.’ The powers cannot establish a connection 
with Christ, nor can they separate from him. All 
that can be said about them is that they who were 
once rulers of the world have been disempowered 
by the Christ, who alone as the eschatological ruler 
of the All [/ KO<JfWKpb.T<i)p ] holds in his hands the 
governance of the world and the salvation of his 
own.” 
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The End of the Regulations 


16 Therefore, let no one pass judgment on 

you in matters of eating and drinking 
or with regard to a festival or a new 
moon or a sabbath; 17/ these are only a 
shadow of what is to come, but the 
body belongs to Christ. 18/ Let no one 
condemn you, who takes pleasure in 
readiness to serve and in worship of 
angels, as he has had visions of them 
during the mystery rites, puffed up 
without reason by his earthly mind, 

19/ and who does not adhere steadfastly 
to the head, from which the whole 
body, supported and knit together by 
sinews and ligaments, grows with a 
growth that is from God. 

20 If, therefore, with Christ you died to the 
elements of the universe, why do you 
want to have regulations imposed on 
you as if you still lived in the world: 

21/ Do not handle, do not taste, do not 
touch—22/ all of this is destined to 
perish through use I—according to 
regulations and doctrines of men? 

23/ These things indeed have the reputa¬ 
tion of wisdom in self-chosen worship, 
readiness to serve, and severe treatment 
of the body, but they have nothing to 
do with honor and only serve to satiate 
the flesh. 


Since victory over the powers and principalities has been 
gained on the cross of Christ, and since he is head over 
all powers and principalities, all who belong to him are 
free from the constraint of the “elements of the universe” 
{<TTOi\ela tov Kddfxov) who demand submission in the 
“worship of the angels” (dprjaKeia t&v a'yyeXwv). 
Therefore, they should not be impressed by those who 
boast to them of their experiences and arrogantly pass 
disparaging judgments (vss 16-19). On the contrary, he 
who has died with Christ has died to the elements of the 
universe. Thus, for him the “regulations” (ddyfjLara) 
and their ordinances do not concern him any more. He 
does not have to pay heed to rules that forbid this and 
that. Rather the things of the world have been given 
to him from God, to be used without restrictions (vss 
20-23). 

This section is written in a pointed polemical style and 
is filled with allusions to the teaching and to catchwords 
of the “philosophy” (0tXocro</)ta). Therefore, the sen¬ 


tences are not easily comprehensible. For it cannot always 
be determined with certainty what words in each single 
instance are taken from the opponents and used in the 
polemic against them and what phrases have been formu¬ 
lated by the author himself. Point by point, the presump¬ 
tuous claim which the “philosophers” tried to validate 
in the community is rejected. Using their own terms, 
the author lays bare the vacuity of their “philosophy.” 

■ 16 No one has the right arrogantly to constitute him¬ 
self as judge over other persons because they do not follow 
certain regulations. Again the indefinite “someone” 

(rty) points to the danger that threatens the community 
(cf. v 8). Thus, “someone” refers to anybody who tries 
to carry through his viewpoint in the community and 
claims that only his own conduct corresponds to knowl¬ 
edge. Such a person does not scruple to consider himself 
superior to the others. And when they fail to recognize 
appropriately the necessity for the “regulations” (d6y- 
juara), he levels sarcastic criticism at them. 1 The judg- 


1 Cf. Rom 14:3: “Let not him who abstains pass judg- 2 Instead of the “and” (teal) which manuscripts p 46 

ment on him who eats” (6 6^ pi} ku8lu)v rdv cadi- B 1739 sy p have, manuscripts -Jp $ DG al read “or” 

ovra pi} Kpivera)). (•%). 
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ment that arises out of his conviction of superiority first of 
all refers to flp&ais 2 and t6<hs, 3 eating and drinking. 4 
It follows from the demand of “severe treatment of the 
body” (&.<t>ei5La rod at o/xaros v 23) that abstinence 
from certain food is required (cf. v 21; 1 Tim 4:3: “to 
abstain from food” cnrex^ai jSpw/xa7w). 

In the ancient world the view was widespread that by 
asceticism and fasting man served the deity, came closer 
to him, or could prepare himself to receive a divine 
revelation. 5 Thus a person often abstained from meat 
and ate only those foods which the earth produced. 6 He 
also abstained from wine and strong drink. 7 The reasons 
for such an ascetic way of life were very diverse. The 
belief in the transmigration of souls might forbid a person 
to eat meat; other people might follow certain ideas of 
what constituted purity; and again many others shared a 
dualistic world view which led them to asceticism. The 
regulations to which the “philosophy” of Col demanded 
obedience concerned taboos and observance of sacred 


times. They are thus related to the obedient submission to 
the “elements of the universe” (aTOix&CL rod Khapov). 

It was according to their regulations that man had to 
live; consequently he had to conduct himself with regard 
to 8 the holy days they prescribed. Since these sacred 
times are referred to as “festival, new moon, sabbath” 9 
{ioprrjy veoprjvta, aafifi ara), the author enumerates 
three terms which often occur in the OT in this combina¬ 
tion and describe special days dedicated to God. 10 In 
the context of Col, however, the command to keep fes¬ 
tival, new moon, and sabbath is not based on the Torah 
according to which Israel received the sabbath as a sign of 
her election from among the nations. Rather the sacred 
days must be kept for the sake of “the elements of the 
universe,” who direct the course of the stars and thus also 
prescribe minutely the order of the calendar. 11 By birth 
and fate man is subjected to the elements of the universe 
and must serve them by meticulous conformity to food 


3 Cf. Rom 14:17: “For the kingdom of God does not 
consist of eating and drinking” (ou yap k<TTiv i) j9a- 
atXcta tov deov /9paxris Kdi Trotns); 1 Cor 8:4: 
“hence, as to the eating of food offered to idols” 

(7rept rfjs fipaxrews ovv t&v ciSwXodvTwv). 

4 The words “eating” (fipwais) and “drinking” (t ro¬ 
uts) are to be distinguished from “food” (ffpwpa 
cf. 1 Cor 3:3; 6:13; 8:8,13; 10:3; Rom 14:15) and 
“drink” (t ropa cf. 1 Cor 10:4). On “food/eating” 

pu)pa/f 3 pu)a is) cf. Johannes Behm, TDNT 1, 
642-45; on “drink/drinking” (irdpa / Trdats) cf. 
Leonhard Goppelt, TDNT 6,145-48. 

5 References can be found in Lietzmann, Romer, 114f; 
Gunther Bornkamm, TDNT 4, 65-67; Johannes 
Behm, TDNT 4, 924-35. 

6 Cf. Apuleius, Metamorph. 11, 28: “abstain from all 
animal meats” ( inanimis contentus cibis ); Philostratus, 
Vita Apollonii 1,8: “He declined to live upon a meat 
diet, on the ground that it was unclean, and also 
that it made the mind gross; he partook only of dried 
fruits and vegetables, for he said that all the fruits 

of the earth are clean” (ras plv epyffvxovs /Spcoercis 
ws oCtc KaOapas teal t 6 v vovv tt axvvovaas tt app- 
TrjaaTo, rpayrtpara 61 teal \dxava eairetro, 
Kadapd tlvai (pbanuv, 6 Tr 6 aa if yrj abrif 6 L 6 wai). 

1 Cf. Philostratus, ibid.; Eusebius, Hist. eccl. 2, 23, 5 
says of James, the brother of the Lord: “He drank 
no wine or strong drink, nor did he eat meat” (olvov 
Kal a'ucepa ob*. hrttv ob 6 l tpyfrvxov tyayev). 

8 The Greek phrase kv pkpei has a technical meaning: 
“in the matter of,” “with regard to.” Cf., e.g., Plu¬ 
tarch, Consolatio ad Apollonium 4 (p. 102e): “in the 


matter of advice” (kv viroOrjicqs pkpci) [Trans.]; 
Philo, Det.pot. ins. sol. 5: “in the matter of the prin¬ 
ciple” (hv pkpti \d>7oi/) [Trans.]; cf. also 2 Cor 3:10: 
“with regard to this” (kv tovtw to) pepei); 9:3: 

“with regard to this” (ev tlo pepei rourep). Further 
examples may be found in Bauer, s.v. 

9 The plural ra aA/9£ara is very frequently used to 
designate the singular. Cf. Eduard Lohse, TWNT 
7, 7, 20 

10 Cf. LXX Hos 2:13; Ezek 45:17; 1 Chr 23:31; 2 Chr 
2:3; 31:3; cf. alsojub 1:14; Tos. Ber. 3:11; Justin, 
Dial. 8:4. 

11 Apocalypticism and the Qumran community also 
speculated about the relationship between the an¬ 
gels and the powers of the stars on the one hand, 
and sacred times on the other. The evidence can 
be found in Schlier, Galater , 204-06. Nevertheless, 
in Judaism the observance of sacred times continued 
to be an expression of obedience to the law of God 
who was the Lord of the universe. In the syncretistic 
“philosophy,” however, observance of days and 
seasons had an essentially different character. They 
were expressions of the worship of the elements of 
the universe. A Jew would find it impossible to par¬ 
ticipate in such worship. Thus, it does not prove 
true, if one wants to consider the “philosophy” an 
offshoot of the teaching of the Qumran community. 
This is the view of W. D. Davies, “Paul and the Dead 
Sea Scrolls: Flesh and Spirit” in: The Scrolls and the 
New Testament , ed. Krister Stendahl (New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1957), 167f, who maintains that 
clear allusions to various passages from the Qumran 
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laws and special times. 12 The “philosophy” made use of 
terms which stemmed from Jewish tradition, but which 
had been transformed in the crucible of syncretism to 
be subject to the service of “the elements of the universe.” 
It is this service which they are now supposed to ex¬ 
press. 13 Since the angelic powers are in charge of the 
order of the cosmos and the course of the stars, their 
sacred seasons and times must be observed and the regu¬ 
lations, codified in a list of taboos, must be followed. 14 
■ 17 All these 15 —the argument now turns on the “regu¬ 
lations” (bbypara) which had been represented as a 
sine qua non for salvation—are only the “shadow of what 
is to come” (aiaa r&v peWivrcov) , not the reality itself. 
The opposition between outer appearance and the real 
essence, as it was taught in Platonic philosophy, 16 was a 
theme repeatedly considered and described in Hellenistic 
times. True being belongs to ideas and not to the shadows 
they cast in this world, which are perceived by our senses. 
The concepts most frequently used to describe this con¬ 
trast are: <jki a (shadow) and eU(bv (form, image). 17 
At times, however, “body” (acbpa) is used instead of 
“form” (eiKQiv) to describe the true reality as distin¬ 
guished from mere appearance. Philo, for example, 
discussing the allegorical method of interpretation, ex¬ 
plains that the words of the divine oracle are like “the 
shadows of the bodies” (<tkl as rev as (baa vei ao)pdro)v) 
and that the meanings revealed in the latter are “the 


things that really and truly exist” (rA ixfrear&ra iiXrj- 
deiq. irpaypara De conf. ling . 190). “Shadow” (<md) is 
related to “body” {atbp a) as the “copy” (pipy]pa) to 
the “original” {apx^TViros Demigr. Abr. 12). Josephus 
narrates how Archelaus, the son of Herod the Great, was 
trying to obtain Augustus’ confirmation of the kingship 
bequeathed him by his father. In doing so, Archelaus 
met with the reproach that he had not really waited for 
Caesar’s decision. For in reality he had already begun 
to rule as King and now appeared in Rome “begging for 
the shadow of royalty, of which he had already appro¬ 
priated the body” (ataav alrijadpevos 0aai\eias, rjs 
typiraaev lavrco to a<bpa Bell. 2, 28). The shadow is 
mere appearance; “body” ( atbpa ), however, is the 
reality. 18 

This relationship between copy and original prob¬ 
ably also played a role in the teaching of the Colossian 
“philosophy.” It is possible that the proponents of the 
philosophy reasoned something like this: the “worship of 
angels” ( Opyjaxeia rcbv ayye\o)v) and observance of 
the “regulations” ( 66ypara ) represent the copy; the 
“fulness” (irXyjpcopa) is the original. A person can gain 
access to the pleroma only via the copy which implies 
obedience to the “elements of the universe.” 19 In Col the 
contrast between “shadow” and “body” is turned into 
a polemical argument against the “philosophy.” The 
author of Col understands the contrast as an antithesis 


writings can be recognized in the ascetic rules as 
well as in the worship of the powers and principal¬ 
ities. Similarly, Pierre Benoit, “Qumran et le Nou¬ 
veau Testament,” NTS1 (1960-61): 287 = Exeghe 
et tkeologie 3 (Paris: 1968), 387, is of the opinion that 
circumcision, exact observance of food laws and of 
the festal calendar as well as speculation about the 
angelic powers, tally completely with the views of 
the pious Jews who lived on the shore of the Dead 
Sea. The “philosophy,” however, does not reveal 
any signs of the kind of radical understanding of the 
law that is advocated by the Qumran community. 
The term “law” (vopos) is absent anyway from the 
controversy in which Col is engaged. Cf. also Braun, 
Qumran 1, pp. 228-32 and below p. 129. 

12 Cf. Eduard Lohse, TWNT1 , 31 

13 Cf. Eduard Lohse, “Christologie und Ethik,” 157f. 

14 Cf. the teaching of Elchasai, who directed his fol¬ 
lowers to keep the Sabbath because the Sabbath was 
one of the days which, because of the course of the 
stars, had to be observed carefully, with scrupulous 
awe (Hippolytus, Rejut. 9,16, 2f). Cf. also Eduard 
Lohse, TWNTl.M. 


15 The Greek neuter plural relative pronoun “these” 

(а) should be read with the majority of manuscripts; 
the Greek neuter singular relative pronoun “this” 

( б ) [BG it Marcion] must be considered an assimi¬ 
lation to “this is” (3 kcTtv) in 1:24; 3:14. 

16 Cf. the famous image of the cave in Plato’s Republic 
514a-518b. 

17 Thus, e.g., Heb 10:1: “For since the law has but 

a shadow of the good things to come instead of the 
true form of these realities” (Zkiolv yap 6 vo- 
pos tujv pe\\6vTO)v d.yadbv, oOk avT^v rfy dubva 
Tu>v Tcpaypa.T<j)V ); cf. also 8:5. 

18 Cf. further Philo, de post. Caini 112: “ ‘Sella’ means 
‘a shadow,’ and is a figure of bodily and external 
goods, which in reality differ not a whit from a 
shadow” (SeXXa tolvvv ipprjvcbercu aKid , t&v 

7 repi cbpa kclI €kt6s dyaO&v, & t<£ 6vtl aKias 
obdlv bia<f>epei, <jbpfdo\ov ); De decal. 82; De planta¬ 
tion 27: “not shadows but the actual archetype” 

(06 er/ctas AXXa ras dpx^rvirovs) ] further de somn. 1 , 
206; leg. all. 3, 96: “shadow ... the image” (aiaav 
. . . i) dtecov); further 3, 99-103. Cf. also Siegfried 
Schulz, TWNT1 , 398f. 
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characterized by the turning of the ages. The commands 
spelled out in the “regulations” ( 86yp.ara ) are nothing 
but the “shadow of what is to come” (<tklcl t&v ptX- 
Xbvroiv). Just as Adam was “a type of the one who was 
to come” (tvttos rod fieXXovros Rom 5:14) and just as 
the law had only the shadow “of the good things to come” 
(tqov peXXbvTaiv ayaS&v Heb 10:1), so it becomes ap¬ 
parent under the sign of the fulfillment in Christ that 
the regulations are merely shadows of things to come, i.e. 
“the body that belongs to Christ” (to 5 c <r&fia tov 
Xpurrou). Since reality is with Christ alone, the shadowy 
appearances have lost all right to exist. 20 Since the only 
true reality, before which the shadows must disperse, is 
described here not by eltcojv (form) but by cto/xa (body), 
the author of Col obviously wants to emphasize this term 
“body” once again: Christ is “head of the body, i.e., of 
the church” ( KetfraXi} tov a&fiaros, tt)s eKKX'qo'Las) . 

The reality which exists solely with Christ is shared only 
by those who, as members of the body of Christ, adhere to 
the head (2:19). 21 Therefore, for them the shadows have 
become completely meaningless, and the “regulations,” 
to which the arrogant exponents of the “philosophy” 
refer, have lost all binding force. 22 


■ 18 Again, in different words, the author refutes one of 
the claims the opponents voiced in the community: “let 
no one condemn you” (prjdds vfias KaTaPpafteveTO)). 
The compound Greek verb translated with “to condemn” 
KQ.Ta.fipoifttvtLV, which is used here instead of “to pass 
judgment” (Kplvtiv v 16), is rarely found in Greek lit¬ 
erature. 23 If the simple verb fipafievetv means to award 
a prize won in a contest, 24 then the compound verb 
KCLTafipafievew means “to award a prize unjustly” (rb 
cl8Lko)s fipa,fid)€iv) f zs i.e., to decide against a person 
and rob him of a prize, to convict him, to condemn 
him. 26 In the dependent participial clauses the grounds 
are briefly indicated on which these people base such 
judgments. The words “puffed up without reason, etc.” 
(ebcr} (frvo’LOvp.evos ktX) surely contain a negative eval¬ 
uation of these people. However, the clause that imme¬ 
diately follows the principal verb still indicates on what 
basis they bolster their position and haughtily boast 
of it. Therefore, the reference to “readiness to serve” 
(TaTreLVOtppoo’vvrj) and in “worship of angels” (0p7]~ 
(TKeia r&v byyeXcPv) as well as the relative clause “as he 
has had visions of them during the mystery rites” (a 
bbpaKev €p.fia.Teva)v) are quotes 27 from the catchwords 


19 Cf. Conzelmann, ad loc.: “Obviously the opponents 
think that their liturgical celebrations are an image 
of what is eternal which is present in earthly things.” 

20 Cf. Severian of Gabala, ad loc.: “Therefore, when 
the substance has come, the shadow is superfluous” 
{iXdopros ovp tov aiDparos TTeptTTT) T) OKia 
[Trans.]), 

21 The term “body” (aCopa), therefore, refers to Christ 
as the Lord and to the Church as the domain of his 
lordship. Moule, ad loc., correctly remarks that a 
reference to the church is also contained in the word 
“body.” He goes too far, however, when he also 
finds in it a reference to the sacrificial body of Christ. 

22 It is not the case that the regulations have at least 
some conditional authority, since as “shadow of 
what is to come” ( (TKia t&p peWoprajp) they have 
as it were, the quality of a promise. Rather what is 
demonstrated is the definitive end of the regulations, 
since, as shadows, they must disappear once the 
substance has appeared. Wide of the mark is the 
proposal of I. A. Moir in his review of The Bible Socie¬ 
ties'Greek New Testament, NTS 14 (1967-1968): 142: 
“Since there appears no satisfactory explanation of 
the CKtd/ 1 T&pa antithesis at Col II. 17, perhaps 

we could repunctuate with the stop after peXXbPTOJP 
and link the <ru>pa with the following verb?” 

23 Cf. Bauer, s.v. 


24 Cf. the discussion of 3:15 below and consult Ethel- 
bert Stauffer, TDNT 1, 637f. 

25 Cf. Theodoret, ad loc. 

26 Cf. Demosthenes, Orat. 21, 93: “Strato was victim¬ 
ized by Meidias” (SrpircdPa inro Mei&tov k<ltcl- 
(SpafievOkpra)', Vettius Valens 9, 7 (p. 344, 28-30): 
“As we observe, the earth itself seems to have power 
over ail things as the originator and can condemn 
the rest” {5oKt7 51 KaO&s bpCjpev i ) yrj KdTafipaptv- 
ttv T03V Xoitt&p hirkxovad avrr) ra Travra ws 7rpo- 
yopos ) [Trans.]; Preisigke Sammelbuch 4512 B, 57: 
Ka.Ta(3e(3pa(3evpePOL = “condemned” (cf. Preisigke 
Wort. 1, col. 744). 

27 Percy, Probleme , 169, contrariwise would understand 
the entire clause as a critical remark: “Let no one 
rob you of salvation. Those people take pleasure in 
something so vile as self-abasement and worship of 
angels—that is all the piety of the false teachers 
amounts to.” This explanation, however, flounders 
on the term TaTr€iPo4>poavvr\ (readiness to serve). 

Cf. below p. 118, n. 32. 
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of the proponents of the “philosophy.” 28 

No one should presume to exalt himself above the 
community “taking pleasure in readiness to serve and in 
worship of angels” (SkXcpv kv T<nreLvo<t>po<TVVji Kai 
BpqvKtlq. tq)v ayykXoiv). The phrase OkXo*v kv is to be 
understood as “to take pleasure in” and corresponds to 
the Hebrew a y®n. 29 The verse continues by referring 
to the things in which the devotees of the “philosophy” 
took great pride and pleasure. Since the word dpTjaKeia 
(worship) again occurs in the term mentioned in v 23 
kde\odp 7 ]<nda and there designates a seif-chosen worship, 
OkXcov here refers to a choice that is freely made to ad¬ 
here to the teaching and praxis of the “philosophy.” 30 A 
person condemns the others because he takes pleasure 
in “readiness to serve” (Tairtivotypoavvy)) and in “wor¬ 
ship of angels” (OprjaM ia t&v ayykXoov). 31 Both con¬ 
cepts take up the opponents’ catchwords. Consequently, 
TaTT€LVO<j)po<TVV7j here cannot mean humility, which 
in 3:12 is mentioned along with the other virtues of the 


Christians (cf. also Phil 2:3; Eph 4:2). Rather it means 
the fulfillment of specific cultic regulations, to which v 23 
also refers with the words kv kdtXoOpTjtTKlq. Kal ra7ret- 
vo<j)po<xvvjf (in self-chosen worship and readiness to 
serve). 32 Since both here and there the term “readiness 
to serve” occurs next to “worship,” it does not describe a 
disposition. Rather, it is talking about cultic conduct. 

Of course, T(nreLVo<j)poo‘vvy] can, like the Hebrew n'jyn, 
mean fasting. 33 The word, however, must in no way be 
restricted to this meaning. It describes the eagerness 
and docility with which a person fulfills the cultic ordi¬ 
nances. 34 For the “worship of the angels” demands this. 
The angels determine the course of the cosmos and conse¬ 
quently man’s life as well. 35 Man submits to them insofar 
as he performs the prescribed cultic acts and fulfills the 
regulations laid down for him. 36 

The short relative clause “as he has had visions of them 
during the mystery rites” (<£ kbpaatv kpfiaTtvcov) also 
deals with the cult which embraces “readiness to serve” 


28 After a thorough consideration of the exegetical dis¬ 
cussion, F. O. Francis, “Humility and Angelic Wor¬ 
ship in Col 2:18,” £7“ 16 (1962): 109-34 opts for the 
background of ascetic-mystical piety as the explana¬ 
tory matrix for the sentence. His investigation will 
be given special consideration in the following dis¬ 
cussion. 

29 The phrase “to take pleasure in” (dkXeiv kv) often 
corresponds to the Hebrew ^ Cf. 1 Sam 18:22; 
2 Sam 15:26; 1 Kings 10:9; 1 Chr 28:4; Ps 111 :1; 
146:10; TestAsher 1:6: “therefore if the soul take 
pleasure in the good [inclination]” ( kav oftv ij ypvxfj 
6kXj} kv KaXco) [Charles, APOT]. Cf. Lightfoot, 
Haupt, Lohmeyer, Moule ad loc.; Gottlob Schrenk, 
TDNThy 45 n. 13; Percy, Probleme , 145-47; Bauer, 
j.fl.; Francis, “Humility,” 113f. Ivar Heikel, “Kol. 

2,16-18,” Theologische Studien und Kritiken 107 (1936), 
464f, without any convincing evidence, alters “tak¬ 
ing pleasure in” to “of gods” (0EA&N becomes 

0EK2N). 

30 Dibelius-Greeven, ad loc., take dkXctjv adverbially 
in the meaning of “willfully” and connect it with 
“let no one condemn you” (KaTaftpafteveTCi)): “Let 
no one willfully condemn you.” On 6k\<j)V = “in¬ 
tentionally,” “deliberately” cf. also Anton Fridrich- 
sen,“0EAQN Col 2:18,” £NW21 (1922): 135-37; 
Harald Riesenfeld, “Zum Gebrauch von 0EAI2 

un Neuen Testament,” Arbeiten und Mitteilungen axis 
dem neutestamentlichen Seminar zu Uppsala 1 (Uppsala: 
1936), 1-8; Blass-Debrunner, par. 148, 2. 

31 The preposition “in” (kv) is omitted by K *. There 
is no reason to make conjectures like “in self-abase¬ 


ment” (kv kdeXoraTreivcxppoavvy) [Hort] or to 
change BkXwv (taking pleasure in) to kXBojv (en¬ 
tering into). Cf. Abbott, ad loc. 

32 This meaning certainly is not implied in 3:12. Con¬ 
sequently, in 2:18, 23 the term has been taken from 
the teaching of the “philosophy.” Contra Percy, 
Probleme , 169. Cf. above p. 117, n. 27. 

33 Cf. Hennas, Vis. 3,10, 6; Sim . 5, 3, 7; Tertullian, 

Dejujun. 12. Cf. Percy, Probleme , 147-49. Francis, 
“Humility,” 113-19 places great emphasis on this 
meaning and then interprets the passage: by “fast¬ 
ing” a person prepares himself for ecstatic-mystic 
experiences. This explanation, however, reads some¬ 
thing into the text of Col 2:18 which is not there. 

34 A person fulfills these so much the more eagerly 
when God himself appears to be inaccessibly distant. 
Cf. Theodoret, ad loc. : “They practice humility, I 
suppose, saying that since the God of all things is 
invisible, inaccessible and incomprehensible, it is 
fitting to work at the divine favor through the an¬ 
gels” (TaTreivoippoavvj) SfjBev icexpypkvoi, Kal Xe- 
yovres cos d6paros 6 tcov ttXcov Beds, avetfri ktos re 
Kai i.KaTd\r}TTT0Sj Kal TrpoarfKet <$ia t&v dyykX&v 
rifv Qeiav evpkveiav Trpaypareveadat, [Trans.]). 

35 The word “worship” (dprjaKela cf. Acts 26:5; Jas 
1:26f) can be used in either a positive or negative 
sense, to be ascertained from the particular context. 
Cf. Karl Ludwig Schmidt, TDNT 3,157f. 

36 Because of its position next to “readiness to serve,” 
“worship of angels” must also designate cultic be¬ 
havior. Therefore, the context convincingly de¬ 
mands the explanation given by almost all exegetes 
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and “worship of angels.” These few words, to be sure, 
are so difficult to understand in their brevity that scholars 
have proposed various ways of altering the text. Since 
it did not seem proper for the adherents of that teaching 
to have had real visionary experiences, many manu¬ 
scripts introduce a negation. In reality the adherents had 
seen nothing at all. 37 Col, however, does not base its 
polemic on the untenable presupposition that it was im¬ 
possible for pagans and heretics to experience ecstasies 
and visions. Supposing that the transmitted text could not 
possibly be correct, many exegetes have made ingenious 
conjectures. 30 Yet all of these proposals are based on 
the idea that the short relative clause must be a polemic 
directed against the “philosophy.” Actually, however, 
the clause is not polemical; it is a quotation. Therefore, 
there is no reason to depart from the transmitted text: 
a tbpanev kfifiarevcav (as he has had visions of them 
during the mystery rites). 39 

The verb eiifiareveiv 40 means “to enter into,” “to set 


foot upon”—a place, a city, a sanctuary or a country. 41 
This verb efifiareveiv can then also mean “to approach 
something to investigate it.” 42 If this is the meaning in 
this passage too, then it could be explained: “What he 
had seen, he sought to investigate.” Questioning, he 
strives to fathom what he has seen during ecstasy. 43 This 
translation, however, is somewhat flat; it gains meaning 
only if one implies in the explanation the quest for knowl¬ 
edge as the motive which dominates the adherents of 
the “philosophy.” It is noteworthy, however, that the 
same verb, kfifiareveiv, is found in the language of the 
mysteries. It describes the act of entering into the sanc¬ 
tuary in order to participate in the completion of the 
initiation rites and to experience the mysteries. 44 In the 
excavations of the sanctuary of Apollo at Klaros a series of 
inscriptions was found that told how embassies came to 
the temple, underwent an initiation rite, and then re¬ 
ceived the oracle they had requested. In this description 
the word e/ipaTevtiv occurs often: “having been ini- 


that “of angels” is an objective genitive. Against 
them Francis, “Humility,” 126-30—as earlier 
Zahn, Introduction 1, p. 246f—champions an inter¬ 
pretation in terms of the subjective genitive: the 
initiate is enraptured and participates in the heav¬ 
enly worship of angels. Francis is correct in asserting 
that worship of angels is unthinkable within Judaism 
(cf. Percy, ProbUme , 149-55). It should be noted, 
however, that the syncretistic character of the “phi¬ 
losophy” would not necessarily exclude the possibil¬ 
ity of a cult of angels. (Cf. Gerhard Kittel, TDNT 
1, 86; Wilhelm Bousset and Hans Gressmann, Die 
Religion des Judentums im spatkellenistischen £eitalter> 
HNT 21 [Tubingen: 4 1966], 330f). Francis’ inter¬ 
pretation fails because of v 23 where “self-chosen 
worship” (cBeXodprjaida) specifically characterizes 
the concept “worship” (dprjaKela) as performed by 
men. 

37 The manuscripts C$ (G) pi lat sy insert the negative 
pi} after the relative pronoun; G inserts the negative 
obic. 

38 Lightfoot, ad loc. offers the conjecture: al&pq. Ktvtp- 
(3cLTevcov = “treading on a rope suspended in empty 
air,” “indulging in vain speculations.” Other con¬ 
jectures are: & &>pa Kwp^artiiov (“treading on 
the air” Blass-Debrunner, par. 154; later rejected); 
depa KcycpjSarcfaw (“walking, as it were, on the 
wind” Taylor, Westcott, Hort); ra pcrewpa xevep- 
$QLT€lxt)V (“walking in mid-air” Hitzig). Cf.J. Ren- 
del Harris, Sidelights on New Testament Research: Seven 
Lectures Delivered in 1908 , at Regents' Park College , 
London (London: The Kingsgate Press, n.d.), 198f; 


J. H. Moulton and W. F. Howard, A Grammar oj 
New Testament Greek vol. 2, Accidence and Word-Forma¬ 
tion (Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1919-29), 273f. 

All of these proposals are based on the Greek verb 
KevefifiaTevew (“to walk on emptiness,” “to tread 
the air,” “to be full of empty boasts”) and maintain 
that the followers of the false teaching were re¬ 
proached for having made a false step. 

39 This is found in manuscripts p 46 $ D* 69 pc Mar- 
cion. 

40 Cf. Herbert Preisker, TDNT 2, 535f; Bauer, s.v. 

41 For the evidence cf. Preisker, TDNT 2, 535. 

42 Cf. 2 Macc 2:30: “To enter into details and general 
discussion and elaborate researches is the business 
of the original historian” (t 6 ptv hpfiaTevew Kal 
TrtpLTraTOV 7roiei<70cu Xiyojy Kal TroXvirpaypoveiv 
kv tois Kara pepos 7$ rijs laropias apxvy e ^ T V 
Kadr}K€L ); Philo, Deplantatione 80: “those, who make 
more than ordinary progress in various kinds of 
knowledge, and go deeper [y. research] into them 
than most of us” (ot TTporwrepaj xup°v VT & T&vem- 
gttjp&v Kal €7 ri TrXeov kp&advvovres [t>. /.: kpfia- 
rebovTt s] [Loeb modified]. 

43 Cf. Lohmeyer, ad loc.; Preisker, TDNT 2, 535f. 

44 Martin Dibelius, “Die Isisweihe des Apulejus und 
verwandte Initiations-Riten,” SAH 1917 =Aufsatze 
2, pp. 30-79, esp. pp. 55-65, drew attention to the 
relevant evidence and made full use of it interpret¬ 
ing Col 2:18. Cf. also Dibtlius-G reeven, ad loc. 
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tiated, they entered” or “having received the mysteries, 
he entered” (/ iVTjdevres eve^arevaav or Trapa\[afi\<bv 
ra iiv<jTT)pi[a\ evefiaTevaev).* 5 First the initiation 
takes place; only afterward is entrance into the inner 
sanctuary permitted 46 and the message from the god 
received: “having been initiated and having entered, they 
consulted the oracle” (fivqdevTes teal ev^arevaavres 
€XPV^ avT0 )- The word epfiareveiv, “to enter into the 
sanctuary,” accordingly describes one portion of the 
entire rite which, as a whole, is called: “to complete the 
mysteries” {eTUTeXeiv pv<JTT)pia). Since the verb €/z/3a- 
T€V€LV is frequently used in the inscriptions, it obviously is 


a fixed term in the language of the mysteries. 47 In the 
circle of the “philosophy,” so we must assume, cultic rites 
were performed, 48 and the expression & idpateev c/x)3a- 
T€VO)v must have referred to such rites. 49 Since the catch¬ 
word of the philosophy is quoted in a very curtailed form, 
it it not really clear to what the vision (^dpatcev) refers 50 
and whether ecstasy played a role in these mystery-like 
performances. 51 Nevertheless, £6pateev (he has had vi¬ 
sions) probably indicates that the initiand, upon whom 
the initiation rites were performed, experienced the vision 
of cosmic correlations. With his senses, therefore, he expe¬ 
rienced and performed the worship of the “elements of 


45 These inscriptions have been rendered by the trans¬ 
lator. The texts of the inscriptions, which probably 
stem from the second century A.D., can be found in 
Dibelius, Aufsatze 2, p. 59f, as well as in Dibelius- 
Greeven, ad loc. Cf. also Ditt. Or. 530, 15. 

46 Cf. Apuleius, Metamorph. 9, 23: “I approached near 
unto hell, even to the gates of Proserpine, and after 
that I was ravished throughout all the elements” 
(accessi confinium mortis et calcato Proserpinae 
limine per omnia vectus elementa remeavi). 

47 Again the inscriptions have been rendered by the 
translator. The interpretation first proposed by 
Dibelius has not gone unchallenged. It has been 
objected that epftaTeveiv has this meaning only in 
conjunction with other terms of the language of the 
mysteries, and could only refer to a procedure in a 
sanctuary, of which Col 2:18 says nothing (Loh- 
meyer, ad loc.; Preisker, TDNT2 , 535f). The objec¬ 
tion, however, loses its force when it is recognized 
that a eopaxey kp^areviov (as he has had visions of 
them during the mystery rites) is a quotation. For 
when a catchword-like phrase is quoted, it is not 
surprising that no other terms of the language of the 
mysteries appear in the context and that a sanctuary 
is not mentioned specifically. Furthermore, refer¬ 
ence must be made to the word “worship” (vss 16, 
23); and it should be recalled that the use of the 
concept “circumcision” in v 11 justifies the conclu¬ 
sion that initiation and admission rites were per¬ 
formed in the circle of the “philosophy.” Percy, 
Probleme , 170-74 severely criticizes Dibelius. How¬ 
ever, he is not in a position to offer a useful counter¬ 
proposal to interpret the term, and retreats to 
Lightfoot’s conjecture: “treading the air.” Masson, 
ad loc., remains indecisive: “None of the interpreta¬ 
tions proposed is satisfactory.” 

48 Cf. S. Eitrem, “EMBATETI2. Note sur Col. 2,18,” 
ST 2 (1948): 93, “’Ep/Jareueiv, ‘the solemn en¬ 
trance,’ refers to the rite of consulting the oracle after 
initiation.” Cf. further Casel, “Kultsprache,” 40— 

44; Bauer, s.v. Stanislas Lyonnet, “L’fipltre aux 


Colossiens (Col 2,18) et les myst£res d’Apollon Cla- 
rien,” Biblica 43 (1962): 417-35 takes kpfta. Teveiv 
as an expression that was used in the mysteries, but 
assumes that Paul used the word polemically against 
the false teachers in the meaning of “to examine 
thoroughly.” 

49 Francis, “Humility,” 119-26 has a different inter¬ 
pretation. He appeals to an observation of Wilhelm 
Bousset (“Die Himmelsreise der Seele,” Archivfur 
Religionswissenschaft 4 (1901, p. 273 =Darmstadt: 
I960, p. 83) who wants to interpret Col 2:18 against 
the background of the soul’s journey to heaven: 
through fasting the soul prepares for ecstatic expe¬ 
riences and enters the heavenly spheres to partici¬ 
pate in the angels’ worship of God. Cf. also Arthur 
Darby Nock, “The Vocabulary of the New Testa¬ 
ment,” JBL 52 (1933): 132f on epftaTeveiv: “It may 
indicate some claim to special knowledge obtained 
on a visionary entry into heaven.” True, Francis can 
refer to a whole battery of evidence from apocalyptic 
literature which deals with the seer’s being rap¬ 
tured up to heaven (pp. 119-26). Yet epfiarevetv 
occurs in none of the passages he lists. Moreover, in 
Col 2:18 there is no allusion that one ought to imag¬ 
ine a soul being raptured up to heaven. 

50 Grammatically speaking, “as he has had visions of 
them” (& £6paK€v) is connected with “readiness to 
serve” (Tair€wo4>po<TVV7}) and “worship” (dpijaiceLa) 
— without prejudice to the different grammatical 
gender of the relative. Cf. 3:6: “on account of such 
deeds (i.e., the vices enumerated in v 5) the wrath 
of God is coming” (£i* & epxcTcu opyii tov Beov). 
Fridrichsen, “0EAJ2N,” 137 takes a different tack 
and links it with the next phrase: “vainly conceited 

. . . over what he beheld at his initiation.” Cf. also 
Blass-Debrunner, par. 154. 

51 In an earlier publication (Aufsatze 2, p. 62f) Dibelius 
defended the position that 8l lopaKev (“what he had 
seen”) was the object of epfiaTevcov (“entering 
into”): “entering into that which he had seen.” He 
assumed that the sacred symbols were first shown 
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the universe .” s2 Despite the terse, abrupt way in which 
the words “readiness to serve,” “worship of angels,” 
and “as he has had visions of them during the mystery 
rites” follow one another, it is, nevertheless, evident that 
not only was a distinct teaching propagated, but also 
that cultic rites were actually performed in order to wor¬ 
ship the “angels” and “elements of the universe .” 53 

Because of their teaching and cultic praxis the followers 
of the “philosophy” are boastful and think they are 
superior to the community. The author polemically 
characterizes this arrogance as “to be puffed up, be con¬ 
ceited” (<f>v<nov<rd(u). “Knowledge puffs up” (17 yvQcns 
<t>v<Jioi 1 Cor 8:1), and its proponents “are puffed up” 
(Tre<j>vau»)/JievoL 1 Cor 5:2; cf. further 4:18f; 2 Cor 12:20), 
because one exalts himself above another (cf. 1 Cor 4:6). 
The cause of this conceit is “the mind of the flesh” 

(poDs rrjs trap/cis ). 54 Thought and action are com¬ 
pletely under the control of the “flesh.” What is proudly 
termed “fulness” is in reality nothing but a conceited 


emptiness and an entirely unfounded feeling of exalted 
exuberance . 55 

■ 19 The alternatives “according to the elements of the 
universe” (/card ra orotxcta tov tcdapov) or “accord¬ 
ing to Christ” (/card Xpiardv 2 : 8 ) do not admit of a 
compromise. Whoever espoused the “philosophy” cannot 
at the same time adhere to Christ as the “head” (#cc- 
<j)a\rj ) over the powers and principalities . 56 And every 
Christian who is of the opinion that he should become a 
devotee of that teaching must clearly realize that at that 
very moment he severs his relationship with the head, 
who is the Lord alone . 57 Therefore, the author’s stress 
comes down clearly on the fact that the Christians must 
adhere steadfastly to the “head .” 58 For only from the 
head does the entire body receive strength and life . 59 
From the head the body is supported and held together 
by sinews and ligaments. The image that is used here 
corresponds to ancient physiology: a<t>ai are the sinews, 
avvdea/JLOi the ligaments 60 which knit together 61 and 


to the initiate or that he had a preparatory vision. 
Afterward he entered into what he had seen (cf. 
Apuleius, Metamorph. 11, 27). Dibelius, however, 
later correctly chose the interpretation proposed 
above. The present tense of the participle kpfiarevoov 
(“entering”) is another argument for this interpre¬ 
tation: “The formal parallelism with 2:16 also sug¬ 
gests that the relative clause be construed here, just 
as there, with the previously mentioned praxis of 
the false teachers: in our case with ‘humility* and 
‘angel worship’.” (Dibelius-Greeven, ad loc.) 

52 Cf. Apuleius, Metamorph. 11, 23: “And after that 
I was ravished throughout all the elements, I re¬ 
turned to my proper place: about midnight I saw 
the sun brightly shine, I saw likewise the gods celes¬ 
tial and the gods infernal, before whom I presented 
myself and worshipped them” (Per omnia vectus 
elementa remeavi, nocte media vidi solem candido 
coruscantem lumine, deos inferos et deos superos 
accessi coram et adoravi de proxumo). 

53 Cf. further Lucien Cerfaux, “L’influence des ‘Mys- 
t£res* sur les 6p!tres de S. Paul aux Colossiens et aux 
£ph6siens” in Sacra Pagina 2, Bibliotheca Epheme- 
ridum Theologicorum Lovaniensum 13 (Paris and 
Gembloux: 1959), 373-79. 

54 Cf. Rom 8:7: “the mind that is set on the flesh” (rd 
4>p6irqn a ttJs aap/cds). 

55 Cf. Bomkamm, Aufsatze 1,144 n. 14. 

56 On the use of Kai ob here instead of the regular Kai 
pi] with a participle, cf. Blass-Debrunner, par. 430, 
3; Moulton, Prolegomena , 231. 

57 On the verb Kpareiv in the meaning of “to hold 


fast to something” cf. Mk 7:3: “holding fast to the 
tradition of the elders” (Kparovvrcs rrjv Trapa8oatv 
r&v wpeopvrkpcov); Rev 2:13: “you hold fast to 
my name” (Kparcts to ovopa pov)\ 2:14f: “holding 
fast to the teaching of Balaam . . . holding fast to 
the teaching of the Nicolaitans” (Kparodvras rifv 
8i8axv v BaXaap . . . Kparodvras rrjv 8t8axv v 
r&v NikoXcutujv). Further examples can be found 
in Wilhelm Michaelis, TDNT 3, 910-12; Bauer, 
s.v. The verb “to let go” (a<pikvai) is the antithesis: 
LXX Cant 3:4: “I held fast to him and would not 
let him go” (enparijaa avrov Kai owe d (prjaco ab- 
rov). 

58 On the concept “head” cf. the discussion of 1:18 
and 2:20 and Heinrich Schlier, TDNT 3, 680f. 

59 The prepositional phrase “from whom” («{ o5) in¬ 
stead of “from it, scil. the head” («£ ^s) is a con¬ 
struction based on the sense and not on the gram¬ 
mar, since it is obviously Christ who is thought of as 
the head. The manuscripts D * sy h introduce 
“Christ” after “the head.” 

60 Cf. Bauer, s.v. On “ligaments” ( ovv8€<jpoi ) cf. also 
Gottfried Fitzer, TWNT1 , 854-57. The evidence 
from ancient medical writings is collected in Light- 
foot, ad loc. Wide of the mark is Lightfoot’s opinion, 
ad loc.y that Paul probably adopted the physiological 
image from Luke the physician (cf. Col 4:14). This 
opinion has again cropped up in the literature: Se- 
bastianus Tromp, “ ‘Caput influit sensum et mo- 
turn*. Col 2,19 and Eph 4,16 in luce traditionis,” 
Gregorianum 39 (1958): 353—66. 

61 On the verb “to knit together, unite” (aup/3i/?df€ip) 
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support 62 the members. The “body” is totally dependent 
on the “head.” Under the head’s guidance it is accom¬ 
plishing “the growth 63 that is from God.” 64 

The decisive point of comparison in this image is the 
relationship between “head” and “body.” 65 Christ is the 
“head of the body” (1:18). Since he is the head of the 
powers and principalities (2:10), it is under him as their 
head that all things find the destination which was as¬ 
signed to them through God’s creation. 66 But the author 
of Col is not content with this statement. Rather he 
specifies that the “body” over which Christ is the “head” 
is the “church” (1:18, 24). To be sure, Christ is head 
over the universe. His body, however, which receives life 
and growth from the head, is the church. 67 This means 
that a person can only adhere to the head insofar as he 


belongs, as a member of Christ’s body, to the “church” 
which is the domain of his present lordship. 68 
■ 20 Since the presupposition is certainly correct that 
everyone who has died with Christ has also died to the 
“elements of the universe,” it is downright absurd to 
accept the imposition of regulations. For in baptism the 
Christian has been handed over to death with Christ 
(cf. on 2:12). 69 Consequently, he now belongs entirely to 
his head. Therefore, anything else that might put forward 
a claim to lordship has lost its authority over him. Indeed, 
the elements of the universe still exist, but they can and 
should no longer concern the Christian (cf. on 2:8). 

The Christian has died to them and is forever separated 
from them. 70 Col asks: how then can you conduct your 
lives “as if you still lived in the world” (d?s fcopres hv 


cf. above pp. 80f on 2:2. (In 2:2 the sense of the pas¬ 
sage is better rendered by “to unite” rather than by 
“knit together” [Trans.]) 

62 On the verb “to support” (e7Tt xopyytiv) cf. Bauer, 
s.v. This word occurs often in marriage and divorce 
contracts in the meaning of “to provide for,” “to 
support.” For example, cf. P.Oxyrh. 2, 282, 6-8: 

“I for my part provided for my wife in a manner 
that exceeded my resources” ([efyd) fUv obv eirexo- 
prfyrjaa abTjj t a, e%fjs Kal virtp Svvaptv [Greenfell- 
Hunt]); 6, 905, lOf: “And the husband shall supply 
the wife with necessaries in proportion to his means” 
([kcu 6 yap&v eTrtlxopyyetTQ} rfj yapovpevji to. 
bkovra Kara bvvapiv [tov /3tov] [Greenfell-Hunt]); 
BGU 3, 717,18: “I will supply her with all the ne¬ 
cessities” ([eirLXOPVyy]w a vtj) to. be[o]vTa TravTa ) 
[Trans.]. Cf. further P.Oxyrh. 6, 905, 6; BGU 1,183, 
6 f; P.Rainer 1, 27,12. 

63 The phrase “the growth that is from God” (ri )v 

ab^rjaiv tov deov ) is an accusative of content. Cf. 
e.g., Eph 2:4: “On account of the great love with 
which he loved us” (5 id, rty iroKKty dyaTnjv a vtov 
ty yybunjcrev tyas) and consult Blass-Debrunner, 
par. 153,1. The Greek verb atffeiv/a£i£ hvetv means 
“to cause to grow,” but in Hellenistic Greek it was 
also used in the intransitive meaning of “to grow, 
increase.” Cf.Jn 3:30: “he must increase” (eKeivov 
Set Acts 6:7: “the word of God increased” 

(6 A&yos roD 0eoD ty£avev)\ Eph 4:15: “let us grow 
into him in every way” (ab^tyapev els afodv to. 
ichvTa). Cf. Blass-Debrunner, par. 309, 2 and 
Bauer, s.v. 

64 Cf. P.Leid. 2, 27: “You are the Lord who brings 
forth, conserves, and increases everything” (2i< el 
Kbptos, 6 yevvCiv Kal Tp&fiwv ko\ ab^ojv ra TT&vTa) 
[Trans.]); 2,141: “You are the ocean, the one who 
brings forth good things and conserves the universe” 


(2u l (= cf) 6 tineav&s (= <j)Keav6s) f 6 yevvov 
(= yevv&v) dyaOa Kal Tpoj<f>ov (= rpo<f)U)v or 
Tpetyjiv) Tty oUovpeinjv) [Trans.]. Cf. also Mithras- 
liturgie (ed. Albrecht Dieterich, 3ded. 1923) 14, 31f: 
“Lord, since I have come into existence again, I will 
again begin to grow up and when I have grown up, 

I will die” (Kvpie t ttAAiv yevbpevos diroylyvopai 
a&fo/tcyos Kal av^rjOcis reXturtu) [Trans.]; Act. Phil . 
144: “You are the one who purifies, multiplies and 
increases and gives life to all your very own servants” 
(av el 6 KaOapifav Kal irXydvvuv Kal av£dvo)v Kal 
f ojoTTOtciiv irdvTas tovs tStous 5ouAous oov) 

[Trans.]. Cf. further Schlier, Epheser , 206, n. 1. 

65 Theodoret, ad loc. allegorizes: “As to the joints in 
the body, that refers to the apostles and prophets 
and teachers in the constitution of the church” 

(*'07 rep be eiatv ev toJ o&paTi ovvbeapjoi ) tovto 
6.tt6<tto\ol Kal Trpo<f)rjTai Kal StSbuTKaXoc ev rcj tt}s 
eKKXij(uas <7V<7TT}paTi) [Trans.]. 

66 Concerning the idea that the universe grows, cf. 
Philo, Quaest. in Ex. 2,117: “The head of all things 

is the eternal Logos of the eternal God, under which, 
as if it were his feet or other limbs, is placed the 
whole world” (Verbum est sempiternum sempiterni 
dei caput universorum; sub quo pedum instar aut 
reliquorum quoque membrorum subiectum iacet 
universus mundus). Cf. also above pp. 53fon 1:18. 

67 Cf. Eduard Schweizer, TWNT1, 1074: “Christ is 
also head over the world; but only the church is his 
body into which flows all the power of growth that 
comes from him.” 

68 Cf. Lohse, “Christusherrschaft und Kirche,” 206f. 
The relationship between “body—head” is elab¬ 
orated further in Eph 4:16: “The head, Christ, from 
whom the whole body, joined and knit together by 
every joint with which it is supplied, when each part 
is working properly, makes bodily growth and up- 
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icSafJLty)? This phrase refers to a situation in which the 
world completely determines a person’s life so that one 
remains in the old way of life to which one has died. 

For otherwise, one could not possibly submit to regula¬ 
tions as they are demanded by the “elements of the 
universe” which are no longer the Christian’s concern. 71 
Clearly the “philosophy,” which had been introduced 
into the community, had so strongly influenced many 
Christians that they were ready to acknowledge the 
binding power of the “regulations.” If that should come 
true—the author addresses the waverers, those who 
hesitate, and those who have already fallen victim to the 
false teaching—nothing would be accomplished but a 
reversion into the slavery once experienced in their pagan 
past (cf. Gal 4:3, 8f). 

■ 21 The “regulations” include strong prohibitions that 
admit of no exception. Three examples of such direc¬ 
tives are cited. In the form in which they are cited here, 
the imperatives have no object which might more ex¬ 


actly indicate what each prohibits; thus they appear 
to be an intense caricature of the legalistic commands. 72 
Nevertheless, the apodictic form seems to agree with 
the character of those commands. It is hardly possi¬ 
ble to distinguish the difference in meaning between 
the two verbs airreadai and 6tyykvtw, 13 While diy- 
ykvtiv means “to touch,” 74 aTTreadai can be somewhat 
stronger: “to take hold of something with a view to 
possessing it.” 75 Of course, the proponents of the “phi¬ 
losophy” did not think that a person should absolutely 
not touch anything. 76 Rather, we must assume that their 
“regulations” included distinct taboos which referred 
to contact with objects that had been declared unclean or 
with forbidden foods. 77 To taste such food and drink is 


builds itself in love” (i) K&paXr), XpiorAs, ou ttclv 
t6 a&pa avvappoXoyovpevov Kai ovppipafbpevov 
At A waaijs atpijs Kai eirixoffiyias kclt’ kvkpyeiav 
kv pkrpifj kvbs kK&arov pkpovs rijv a tov 
a&paTos nouLTac eis oUoSoprjv eavrov kv ay airy). 

69 On the phrase “with Christ” {avv Xpiarcj)) cf. 
above pp. 104f on 2:12. Here, too, the accent is on 
the believers’ union “with Christ” which is already 
present. 

70 Paul usually construes “to die” ( bTrodvqaKeiv ) with 
the dative. Cf. Gal 2:19: “For I through the law 
died to the law” (eyco yap Ata vbpov vbpeo birkBa- 
vov ); Rom 6:2: “We died to sin” (At reOavopev rfj 
apapriq). The same verb with the preposition 
“from” (At ro) emphasizes the definitive separation 
caused by death. Cf. Rom 7:6: “But now we are 
separated from the law, dead to that which held us 
captive” (vvvi 6k KaTijpyrjdrjpev bird tov vbpov 

At rodavbvres kv $ KareixbpeBa). 

71 The verb doypaTtfreiv means “to represent and 
affirm an opinion or tenet,” “to establish or pub¬ 
lish a decree,” “to proclaim an edict” (LXX Dan 
2:13; Esth 3:9; 2 Macc 10:8). Cf. Bauer, r.u.; Ger¬ 
hard Kittel, TDNT 2, 230-32. The passive has the 
meaning “to submit to regulations.” Cf. Blass- 
Debrunner par. 314 and consult 1 Cor 6:7: AAtKtt- 
adat =“to let yourselves be wronged”; further: 
(SawTilfeadai =“to submit to baptism.” 

72 Cf. Chrysostom, ad loc.: “Mark how he makes sport 
of them, handle not , touch not y taste not y as though they 
were keeping themselves clear of some great mat¬ 
ters” (6pa irccs abrovs KiopwbtL, Mi) Olyfls, pi) 


wl'Vt us pcyaXcev tiv&v At rexopevos) 

[trans. from NPNF 13, 289]. 

73 Cf. LXX Ex 19:12: “Take heed to yourselves that 
you do not go up to the mountain, nor touch any 
part of it. Everyone who touches the mountain shall 
surely die” (Ilpoaex^^ kavrois tov avaftijvai eis 
rb 6pos Kai Otyelv tl a vtov. ttSs 6 wpbpevos tov 
opovs davaTio TeXevrrjaei). 

74 Cf. also Heb 11:28; 12:20. 

75 Cf. 1 Cor 7:1: “not to touch a woman” (ywauebs 
pi) aTTTeadai). Col 2:21, however, does not indicate 
that sexual questions played a role in the “philos¬ 
ophy,” as Robert Leaney, “Colossians II. 21-23. 
(The use ofTTpAs)” ExpT 64 (1952-53): 92 proposes. 
On the prohibition of marriage by Gnostic teachers 
cf. 1 Tim 4:3: “who forbid marriage and enjoin 
abstinence from foods” (KwXvbvT&v yapeiv, Att- 
kx^Oai ppojpbToov). 

76 Bauer, s.v. y considers the possibility of translating 
aTTTeadai with “to handle,” “to eat something;” 

in this case the three prohibitions could form an anti¬ 
climax: do not eat, do not taste, do not touch! How¬ 
ever, no object is mentioned; thus it remains quite 
problematic to restrict the general verb At TTeadai 
to the meaning “to eat.” 

77 Lucian of Samosata in De Syr. dea 54 tells a story 

about people for whom doves as opposed to other 
kinds of birds were taboo; “and if they unwittingly 
touch them, they are unclean that day” {Kai rjv 
bkKovres kvaykes kKeivrjv Ti)v i)pk- 

prjv cialv) [Trans.]. An inadvertent touch also 
caused defilement. Cf. Betz, Lukian y 32. Similar reg- 
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strictly prohibited. 78 Such ascetic taboo regulations 
describe in minute detail what is to be eaten and what 
not. 79 The fence that is erected by “Do not” restricts the 
ascetic’s area of action. 80 Therefore, he must scrupulously 
observe the “Do not trespass” signs set up for him: Do 
not handle—also do not taste—do not even touch! 

■ 22 The things, however—this is the message of the 
short critical note that follows—whose touching or tasting 
is forbidden by the taboos are things destined to be used 
by man. God has decreed that all of them without ex¬ 
ception (“all”— iravra !) be consumed through man’s 
use. 81 Consequently, it is only right that man use 82 and 
consume them, 83 instead of failing to recognize God’s 
good gifts because of a false legalism. 

Those teachers want to burden men with something 
that in reality is nothing but man-made commandments 
and teachings. The correspondence of this polemical 
phrase with LXX Is 29:13 should not be overlooked: “In 
vain do they worship me teaching the commandments 
and doctrines of men” (jia.TT)v be c refiovTai pe bibaanov- 
T6s evraXpara avdp&ircov Kai bibaaKaXias) . This 
Scripture passage is also cited in Mk 7:7 (par. Mt 15:9) 
in the argument against the legalism of the Pharisees 


and was obviously quoted often in disputes with pro¬ 
ponents of a legalistic type of piety. The author of Col 
takes this argument from the tradition 04 without intro¬ 
ducing it as a quotation from Scripture and brings it to 
bear against the legalistic praxis as taught and enjoined 
by that “philosophy.” Although the opponents claim that 
they are passing on traditions hallowed by antiquity, 
what they really offer are regulations and doctrines 
fabricated by men (2:8: “according to the tradition of 
men” [/card ttjv irapaboviv t&v avdp&ircw]). 

■ 23 How must one evaluate the regulations and teach¬ 
ing of the “philosophy”? The word “which” (ariya) 05 
refers to the “regulations” which the author wants to 
characterize once more in conclusion. Catchwords from 
the false teaching and a polemic directed against them 
are entwined most closely. Many exegetes believe that 
the verse is so confused that it is no longer possible to 
discern its structure. 86 Other exegetes tried to account 
for the difficulties that the verse presents by assuming 
that the text must have been corrupted very early, 07 and 
that through conjectures and additions a comprehensible 
wording of the probable original text must be recon¬ 
structed. 88 Nevertheless, none of these attempts can base 


illations, which forbid contact under penalty of de¬ 
filement, are also not foreign to Judaism. Gf. e.g., 
Tamid 1, 4: “They said to the priest who was to clear 
the ashes from the altar in the morning: ‘Take heed 
that you touch not the vessel before you have sanc¬ 
tified your hands and feet in the laver* ” [Danby]. 
Further examples can be found in Billerbeck 3, p. 
629. Also cf. 2 Cor 6:17: “And do not touch any¬ 
thing unclean” (/cat CLKaOapTov prj awreade). 

78 On the verb “to taste” (■ yevea&at ) cf. Johannes 
Behm, TDNT1 , 675-77. 

79 Cf. Jewish food laws and especially the regulations 
of the Nazirites who were to abstain from wine and 
strong drink (Num 6:3). As Makkoth 3, 7fsays: “If 
a Nazirite drank wine throughout the day he is li¬ 
able (for scourging) only on one count. If they said 
to him (as often as he proposes to drink), ‘Do not 
drink! Do not drink !* and he drank (nevertheless), 
he is liable on each count. If he contracted unclean¬ 
ness because of the dead throughout the day, he is 
liable (for scourging) only on one count. If they say 
to him, ‘Do not contract uncleanness! Do not con¬ 
tract unclean ness!’, and he (nevertheless) contracted 
uncleanness, he is liable on each count” [Danby]. 

Cf. Billerbeck 3, p. 629. 

80 The concept “severe treatment of the body” (d<£et- 
Slcl auparos v 23) also refers to ascetic practices. 


Cf. Hans von Campenhausen, “Early Christian 
Asceticism” in Tradition and Life in the Church: Essays 
and Lectures in Church History , tr. A. V. Littledale 
(Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1968), 104. 

81 The phrase elvai els means “to be destined for.” 

Cf. Acts 8:20: “May your silver be destined to perish 
with you” (to apyvpiov aov avv aoi eir) els a7ra>- 
Xcia*'); 2 Pt 2:12: “like irrational animals, creatures 
of instinct, destined to be caught and killed” (ois 
aXo 7 a f(£a yeyevvrjpeva <t>vauca els aXwatv xcl l 
(frdopkv). Also cf. Blass-Debrunner par. 145,1. 

82 The word “perish through use” (Jnroxp^^ts) does 
not imply abuse, but normal use. Cf. Plutarch, 
Quaestiones Romanae 18 (p. 267e): “and pleased by 
such a way of using up” (x ai P eLV rotaftrats 
6.iroxpy<rc<rt); Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Ant. Rom . 
1, 58, 5; P.Strassb. 1, 35, 6. Cf. Bauer, s.v. 

83 Cf. Theodoret, ad loc.: “For everything is changed 
to excrement” (Ets k6i rpov yap airavra peraftaX- 
Xerat) [Trans.]. 

84 Cf. also Tit 1:14: “not giving heed to Jewish myths 
or to commands of men” [pi] tt poaexovres Tou5at- 
kols pWoLs /cat evroXais iivdpcoircov). 

85 Cf. Gal 4:24; 5:19; Phil 3:7. 

86 Cf. Conzelmann, ad loc., who describes the entire 
section vss 16-23 this way: “This section cannot be 
translated. A person can only just sample the mean- 
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its case on a witness from the manuscript tradition. 

Rather the manuscript tradition has almost unanimously 
retained the obscurity of the sequence of words. 89 One 
must not try to lessen the burdens of exegesis by patching 
up a text so that it has fewer difficulties. How then does 
one determine the structure of this seemingly mysterious 
sentence? 

Dibelius^Greeven hold that Paul originally wanted to 
write: a tanv wavTa tis 4>dopav rfj £ltt oxPW^y ovk 
tv TLfijj tlvl Trpos Tr\rjap,ovr)v ttjs aapKis (all of which 
are destined to perish through use, and not to be given 
honor for the satisfaction of earthly pleasures). 90 Then, 
it is assumed, Paul split the sentence by inserting a rather 
lengthy parenthesis in v 22b, 23a, which added a criticism 
to the question: tl doyp,an£ta6t (Why do you submit 
to regulations?). This, however, results in a very ill- 
constructed train of thought; the parenthesis would be 
separated from v 20f and the sentence Paul intended 
to write (22a, 23b) would be split far apart. Bo Reicke 
tries to divide the sentence differently. He construes 
“which are” ( anva tanv) together with the conclusion 
“for indulgence of the flesh” (7rpos 7T Xrjapovrjv ttjs 
aapKbs) and places in a parenthesis everything that 
occurs in between: anva tanv — \6yov ptv txovra 
aortas ev tdtXodprjaKLq. /cat TaTrtLVo<f>poavvfl /cat 
a<£et6tp awparos, ovk tv TLfifj tlvl — 7rpos TrXrjafiovrjv 
ttjs aapKbs (These [human commandments and teach¬ 


ings]—which have only a reputation of wisdom, con¬ 
sisting in quasi-piety and asceticism and bodily chasten¬ 
ing, [but] not in any sort of [Christian] consideration for 
others—lead to satiating the flesh]). 91 In this way, how¬ 
ever, the words “which are—they indeed have the 
reputation etc.” (aTt^a tanv — \byov filv txovra 
kt X.) are separated from one another and no convincing 
grounds are given why the author added something in 
parenthesis. C. F. D. Moule understands ovk tv Tipfj 
tlvl 7Tpos 7 t\tj(7 povrjv TTjs aapKbs in the sense of “but 
are of no value in combating sensual indulgence.” Still he 
admits: “This verse is by common consent regarded as 
hopelessly obscure—either owing to corruption or be¬ 
cause we have lost the clue.” 92 After Ernst Lohmeyer had 
observed that catchwords of the opponents were listed 
in this verse and that Paul’s ironic response was con¬ 
trasted to them in formulaic expressions, 93 Gunther 
Bornkamm pointed out that enumerations of five con¬ 
cepts occur often in Col. The members of the old man are 
“fornication” (iropvtLa), “impurity” ( aKa6apaia) } 
“passion” (7ra0os), “evil desire” (tWLdvfiia /ca/ci?), 
“covetousness” ('TrXeoi'e^ta) [3:5] and “anger” (opyrj), 
“wrath” (6vp,b s), “malice” (/ca/da), “slander” Q3\a<7- 
0Tjpta), “abusive language” (aiaxPoXoyia) [3:8]. The 
members of the new man are “merciful compassion” 

(aTr\ayxv& oi/mppoO), “kindness” (xP^^^ttjs), 
“humility” ( TaTtLVO^poavvrj ), “meekness” ( wpavTrjs ), 


ing of the passage and then try to reproduce it to 
some extent with reference to the Greek text.” 

87 Cf. Haupt, ad loc.: “The verse is an impenetrable 
fortress which defies any attempt to conquer its 
meaning, so that one can only conclude that a very 
ancient corruption of the text stands behind the 
verse.” 

88 Cf. the conjectures mentioned in the apparatus of 
the Nestle Greek text: Eberhard Nestle would 
change the dative “in severe treatment” (d0ei6tp) 
into the nominative and thus read: “and severe 
treatment of the body is of no value in checking the 
indulgence of the flesh” ( a<t>ei6ia awparos ovk ev 

TLfijj TLVL 7T p6$ Tc\t)G fiOVTfV 77JS <J(LpKQS). Ernst VOn 
Dobschiitz (cf. Nestle’s apparatus) would also like to 
begin a new sentence with “severe treatment”: “se¬ 
vere treatment of the body is of no value for some¬ 
one who wants to check indulgence of the flesh” 
(&4>eiSLa awpaTos oIk evrlfir) tlvl irpos TrXrfcrfiovifv 
Tijs <J(lpk6s). B. G. Hall, “Colossians 11.23,” ExpT 
36 (1924-25): 285 thinks that “forgetting” (ext- 
\i)<jfio<ji)VTfv) was original; asceticism “is of no value 


to the forgetting of the flesh.” P. L. Hedley, “Ad 
Colossenses 2:20-3:4,” ^NW 27 (1928): 211-16 
would add a line that probably dropped out of the 
text: “[Therefore, use them, but] not as having 
value. . . .” ([Xpijade ovv avrois, aXX’] ovk ev 
TLfijj . . .). Nevertheless, if a smooth sentence such 
as the ones produced by the conjectures were really 
the original text, it is still unexplained how the entire 
manuscript tradition arrived at the present wording. 

89 After “readiness to serve” (TaT€LVO<t>po<JVVTj) G it 
sy h introduce “of mind” (roD poos). The manu¬ 
scripts p 46 B 1739 m Ambst omit the “and” ( koll ) 
before “severe treatment” (d0ei5tp). 

90 Consult Dibelius-Greeven, ad loc. 

91 Cf. Bo Reicke, “Zum sprachlichen Verstandnis von 
Kol 2, 23,” ST6 (1952): 39-53. 

92 Cf. Moule, ad loc. 

93 Cf. Lohmeyer, ad loc. 
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“patience” (paKpodv^ila) [3:12]. Consequently, it is 
possible that a list of five concepts also underlies verse 23: 
“self-chosen worship, readiness to serve, severe treatment 
of the body, honor, indulgence of the flesh” (ideXoOprj- 
ovda, TaireLvo<t>po<rvvrj , a</>ei$ta awparos, Tipi}, 

(Tpovi) ttjs (rapabs) which originally had their place 
in the teaching of the “philosophy.” 94 The words “to the 
satiation of the flesh” (7rpos 7 rXrfapovriv rrjs aaptcbs) 
doubtless contain a polemical thrust which was perhaps 
directed at the “philosophy’s” important concept of 
“being filled.” Only the first three members of the list are 
clearly recognizable as slogans of the false teachers. No 
doubt “honor, value” (ripi)) was also a slogan, but the 
author’s negation of it has changed it into its opposite. 
Thus, the sentence moves from quoting the opponents’ 
concepts to polemically turning them upside down. At the 
end of the sentence the argument against the false teach¬ 
ing turns into a full-scale attack with sharp criticisms. 

A sober view of reality is contrasted with the opponents’ 
pompous contentions. 95 

What is presented as “philosophy” has the reputa¬ 
tion 96 that it is based on “wisdom” (ao<pia) [cf. 1:9, 28; 
2:3; 3:16]. 97 But this wisdom is only a fagade. 98 In reality 


it is empty and barren. 99 Its proponents try to convince 
people that the teaching conveys wisdom and knowledge, 
and they demand a distinct way of life as a consequence 
of this teaching. The first concept ffleXodpTjatda (self- 
chosen worship) 100 refers back to Spr/c/ceta t&v by- 
yi\(j)v (worship of angels) as it was performed in the 
circle of the “philosophy.” The prefix i6e\o— could 
express the fact that this worship was self-made and 
produced by one’s own whims. 101 In this case, we would 
have polemical recasting of one of the words which the 
“philosophers” understood differently. 102 It is more 
probable, however, that just like the next two words 
TaireLVO<ppoavvrf (readiness to serve) and b<f)et8ia 
(rcuparos (severe treatment of the body), WeXodpTjcida 
also describes an expression used by the opponents. 103 
They proudly boasted that they had freely chosen the 
cult in which they participated. 104 They performed this 
freely—chosen worship in “readiness to serve” (rcnreivoff) 
poavvrj cf. on 2:18). The proponents of the “philosophy” 
describe the way of life they preach with the seldomly 
used word b<p€L8la. This term describes a severe and 
austere way of life, 105 and in conjunction with “body” 
(a&pa) refers to the ascetic severity demanded by the 


94 Cf. Bomkamm, Aufsatze 1, p. 15If. Concerning the 
history-of-religions problem of the list of five items, 
cf. p. 137 below on 3:5. 

95 Cf. Lohmeyer, ad loc. : The opponents’ positions are 
rejected “by irony and sarcasm which repudiate 
more tellingly as they seem to agree more exactly 
with their propagated formulations.” 

96 On \6yov tx*w =“to have the reputation of,” “to 
be considered as” cf. e.g., Demosthenes, Oral. 31,11: 
koI yap ovdi \6yov t6 7 rpa,'y^’ t\ov tariv (The 
assumption is not even worth being considered) 
[Trans.]; Ps-Plato, Epinomis 987b: 6 plv yap bi)a- 
<t>6pos eairepds re &v avrds 'A (ppodirijs tlvai 
axe86v ex«t \6yov (Thus, that Lucifer, or Hes¬ 
perus [which is the same], should almost belong to 
Aphrodite, deserves consideration) [Trans.]. 

97 Lucian, Peregrinus 1 Iff depicts the teaching of the 
Christians as “wondrou9 lore” (davpa< jtt} <ro<fila). 
Cf. Betz, Lukian , 7f. 

98 In this verse no “on the other hand” (5t) follows 
“on the one hand” (jikv ). Cf. Blass-Debrunner par. 
447, 2. An exact correlative i9 found, however, in 
“have nothing to do with honor” (ofoc tv Ttpfj nw). 

99 Cf. Theodoret, ad loc. : “He pointed out that they 
dealt with external form, not truth” (€<$ei£c axVP a 
irtpintipevovs, ovk bXrfdtiav) [Trans.]. 

100 Cf. Karl Ludwig Schmidt, TDNT 3,159; Bauer, s.v. 


101 The word tdt\o6pi)aida (self-chosen worship), 
which does not occur in Greek before Paul, can be 
compared to constructions like €0eXo5i5do'KaXos 
(self-appointed teacher), e0eX65oi/Xos (one who 
wills to be a slave), and kdtXoKaKtlv (to let oneself 
be beaten). Cf. Blass-Debrunner, par. 118, 2. 

102 Cf. Lohmeyer, ad loc.: “constructed according to a 
Colossian slogan like “angel worship” (byyt\o6pr]- 
aKtia), in order to deprecate this service as man’s 
work and not as a command of God” =“ arbitrary 
service.” Bauer, s.v. y translates: “self-made reli¬ 
gion.” Reicke, “Verstandnis,” 46 writes: “A critical, 
deprecatory expression is indeed expected after the 
previous word ‘reputation’ ( \6yov ).” 

103 Cf. Dibelius-Greeven, ad loc.\ Bornkamm, Aufsatze 1, 
p. 144 n. 15. 

104 Cf. Apuleius, Mctamorph. 11, 21: “like to a voluntary 
death” (ad instar voluntariae mortis); Corp. Herm. 

13, 7: “Will it, and it comes to be” ( 6e\r)<TOV Kai 
yivtrai) [Tran9.]. 

105 Cf. Ps-Plato, Definitions 412d: “severity in the use of 
and in the acquisition of possessions” (d</>ei5{a. tv 
XP’hvet’ teal tv KTr^ati ovaias) [Trans.]; Lucian, 
Anacharsis 24: “unmindful of their bodies” (tcov 
acofibrcav b<p€i6tiv); cf. further Plutarch, Amatorius 
18 (p. 762e); Bauer, s.v. 

106 Cf. 1 Tim 4:3: “who forbid marriage and enjoin 
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“regulations.” 106 Through fasting and abstinence one 
endeavors to dispose himself for the reception of divine 
fulness. Nevertheless, all this taken together effects noth¬ 
ing more than a mere appearance of “wisdom” 

Moreover, the “honor” (tljjltj), which they claim for 
themselves, cannot be conferred on them. In the mystery 
religions tljjlt] signifies the divine election and deification 
which the initiate experiences. 107 But precisely that 
claim is contested: What they are promoting can never 
merit the title “honor.” On the contrary, it has nothing 
whatsoever to do with honor. 108 Even though a legalistic 
way of life demands asceticism (and perhaps precisely 
because it does), it leads finally only “to the satiation of 
the flesh” (irpos 7r\i]<T/JiOV7jv ttjs aapub s). 109 Behind 
this critical observation there is obviously hidden the 


philosophers’ slogan “fulness,” which indicates the aim 
and goal of every effort to worship the “elements of 
the universe.” The actual result, however, of all these 
efforts 110 —so the author says polemically—is nothing 
but the satiation 111 of the flesh. Therefore, once more 
the antithesis is sharply put. 112 While this “philosophy” 
claims that through “worship of angels,” “readiness to 
serve” and asceticism man will attain the goal of being 
filled with divine power, in reality the man who pursues 
this plan of legal piety and way of life turns in upon 
himself, becomes a prisoner of the “flesh,” “puffed up 
without reason by his earthly mind” (clkt] <f>vciovp.tvos 
vird tov voos tt}s aapKos avrov 2:18). 


The Teaching of 
the "Philos¬ 
ophy" 113 


From the short quotations and catchwords which 
the author of Col cites in the context of his instruc¬ 
tion to the community, the main features of the 
teaching which threatened to engulf the community 


can be reconstructed with some certainty. The 
“philosophy,” which claimed to be based on ven¬ 
erable tradition (2:8), was supposed to impart true 


abstinence from foods” (kq)\v6vtuv yapeiv, awex*- 
crdai Ppcopbruv). 

107 Cf. e.g., Apuleius, Metamorpk. 11, 21: “the clear and 
evident dignity of the great goddess” (perspicua 
evidentique magni numinis dignatione) [Trans.]; 

22: “Thou are most happy and blessed, whom the 
divine goddess doth so greatly accept with mercy” 

(te felicem, te beatum, quem propitia voluntate 
numen augustum tantopere dignatur) [Loeb]. Cf. 

R. Reitzenstein, Die hellenistischen Mysterienreligionen 
(Leipzig and Berlin: 3 1927), 252-54; Bornkamm, 
Aufsatze 1, p. 151 f; Johannes Schneider, TWNT 8, 
178. Reicke, “Verstandnis,” 47-51, on the contrary, 
wants to understand rt p-q as “honor to be ren¬ 
dered,” i.e., “respect” (cf. 1 Thess 4:4; 1 Cor 12:23f; 
Rom 12:10; 13:7). This interpretation, however, 
does not give proper emphasis to the polemic which 
forges its weapons from the concepts used by the 
opponents. 

108 Cf. Lohmeyer, ad loc .: “The little word ‘a certain’ 
also reduces all worth and honor the philosophy 
claimed to triviality and the ridiculous; it is only 
‘some kind of,’ no special honor.” 

109 This combination of words surely represents a po¬ 
lemical expression coined by the letter’s author. 
While the quoted catchwords are introduced with¬ 
out the definite article, e.g., 6.<f>et5la adoparos (se¬ 
vere treatment of the body), the article is used here 
to bind together the two nouns: “to the satiation of 
the flesh.” 

110 Concerning the phrase “to be unto,” “to serve to” 
(elvai irp6s) cf. Jn 11:4: “This illness is not unto 


death” ( avrrj i} hoBkvtia o vk eariv irpos davarov). 

111 On the word “satiation, satiety” (yrKqapovq) cf. 
Antiphanes in Athenaeus, Deipnosophistae 1, 28f: 

“For Love dwells where satiety is, but among those 
who are hard up Aphrodite will not stay” (ev ttXtjct- 
povfj yap KvTrpLs y h 51 rots icaK&s irpacrcrovatv 
ofoc eveartv f A<f>po5iTij ppOTols [Loeb modified]). 
Further examples may be found in Bauer, s.v. t who 
says: “satiety,” Col 2:23: “for the satiation of the 
fleshly mind.” 

112 The question, how to interpret “to the satiation of 
the flesh” already vexed the early church’s exegetes. 
Cf. Theodore of Mopsuestia, ad loc. : “ It is indeed 
obscure” (Atr atpls ptv €cm v) [Trans.]. On the early 
church’s interpretation cf. Gerhard Delling, TDNT 
6,133: generally speaking, the opinion was that 
“flesh = body” (ffdp£ = awp a), and “indulgence” 
were taken as the quieting of man’s natural (not 
sinful) appetites. The sense of the passage then would 
be: the followers of the “philosophy” did not grant 
the body the honor that was its due according to 
God’s will. This interpretation, however, fails to 
come to grips with the fact that “flesh” is not syn¬ 
onymous with “body,” but is used in a negative 
sense. 

113 Cf. the excursus or introductions of the commenta¬ 
ries, especially Lightfoot, 71-111; Dibelius-Greeven, 
38-40. Cf. further Martin Dibelius, “Die Isisweihe 
bei Apulejus und verwandte Initiations-Riten,” 
SAH 1917 = Aufsatze 2, pp. 30-79; Percy, Probleme , 
137-78; Gunther Bornkamm, “Die Haresie des 
Kolosserbriefes,” ThLZ 73 (1948): 11-20 = Aufsatze 
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knowledge and insight. 114 Such knowledge is con¬ 
cerned with the “elements of the universe” (2:8, 20) 
which are conceived as angelic powers (2:18) and 
cosmic principalities (2:10,15). One has to establish 
the right relationship to them through obedient wor¬ 
ship; only thus is it possible to gain entry to the 
“pleroma” (2:9) and participate in the divine ful¬ 
ness (2:10). The relationship between the “elements 
of the universe” and the “fulness” is not entirely 
clear; the powers could be understood as representa¬ 
tives of the divine fulness or as dangerous princi¬ 
palities who block the way to the “fulness” and al¬ 
low free passage only after they have received due 
reverence. 115 In any case, man can be suffused with 
the divine “fulness” only after he proves himself 
subservient to the angels and powers in the “worship 
of angels.” He voluntarily declares himself prepared 
(self-chosen worship 2:23) to “be ready to serve” 
(2:23) as he pays homage to the angels in cultic 
worship (2:18) and as he promises to obey what 
they enjoin upon him. Through his asceticism he 
withdraws from the world (putting off the body of 
flesh 2:11; severe treatment of the body 2:23), Ob- 


1, pp. 139-56; Werner Bieder, Die kolossische Irrlehre 
und die Kirche von heute , Theologische Studien 33 
(Zurich: 1952); S tanislas Lyonnet, “L*6tude du 
milieu littdraire et Fex6g£se du Nouveau Testament. 
§4. Les adversaires de Paul k Colosses,” Biblica 37 
(1956): 27-38; idem t “St. Paul et le gnosticisme: la 
lettre aux Colossiens” in: Le Origins dello Gnosticismo y 
ed. Ugo Bianchi (Leiden: 1967), 538-61; Heger- 
mann, Schbpjungsmittler , 158-99; Josef Gewiess, “Die 
apologetische Methode des Apostels Paulus im 
Kampf gegen die Irrlehre in Kolossa,” Bibel und 
Leben 3 (1962): 258—70; Hans—Martin Schenke, 

“Der Widerstreit gnostischer und kirchlicher Chris- 
tologie im Spiegel des Kolosserbriefes,” ZThK 61 
(1964): 391-403; Werner Foerster, “Die Irrlehrer 
des Kolosserbriefes,” in Studia Biblica et Semitica y 
Festschriftjiir Th. Vriezcn (Wageningen: 1966), 71- 
80. 

114 Cf. the terms aotfiia (wisdom 1:9, 28; 2:3, 23; 3:16; 
4:5), <ruve<ns (insight 1:9; 2:2), yvuxns (knowl¬ 
edge 2:3), briyvot<ns/eTiy)Ki)<TK€iv (knowledge/to 
know 1:6, 9,10; 2:2; 3:10). 

115 Cf. Ernst Kasemann, RGG 3 3, col. 1728: “Any con¬ 
clusion drawn about the viewpoints of the heretics 
must remain fragmentary. Were the powers wor¬ 
shipped because they were considered dangerous or 
because they represented the heavenly fulness?” 
Schenke, “Widerstreit,” 392-99 tries to demonstrate 
that the worship of the angels was a cult of hostile 
powers, since he wants to find a basis for his view 
that the “ philosophy* * was Gnostic in character. 
Nevertheless, the possibility that the “elements of the 


serves the special sacred days and seasons (2:16), 
and adheres to the regulations which prohibit Him 
from either tasting or touching certain foods and 
beverages (2:16, 21). Thus he orders his whole life 
according to the laws, which as the ordering prin¬ 
ciples of the macrocosm also prescribe the regula¬ 
tions that obtain in the microcosm of human life; 
he submits himself to them in humble readiness to 
serve. 

This teaching, in which knowledge and legal ob¬ 
servance are closely joined, is clearly syncretistic. 
Since the cosmic powers control the fate of men, they 
are worshipped. Above the All is enthroned the one 
deity who, as the “fulness,” contains the fulness in 
himself. Insofar as the “philosophy” demands in 
strict legal terms the observance of special days and 
the keeping of food prohibitions, an important con¬ 
tribution to this philosophy has also been made by 
the Jewish tradition. 116 The “ regulations,** how¬ 
ever, were not thought of as a sign of allegiance to 
the God of Israel, who had chosen his people from 
among all other nations as the co mm unity of his 
covenant. Rather they are thought of as expressing 


universe” were considered representatives of the 
“fulness” cannot be excluded. Thus, Bomkamm 
(Aufsdtze 1,140, cf. p. 146) thinks that the “ele¬ 
ments” were taken to be divine principalities: “Ap¬ 
parently the heretical teaching held that in the 
‘elements of the universe’ the ‘fulness’ of the deity 
dwells. This is clear from the manifestly polemical 
and antithetically formulated clause in Col 2:9: 
‘because in him dwells the entire fulness of deity 
bodily* (5ri tv avrco Karoucei xav t 6 xXrfpojfjia 
ttjs 6e6rrjTOS (Toj/iaTUcCx cf. 1:19).” In no way is it 
possible to follow Sch enk e (“Widerstreit,” 397f) in 
his identification of the “elements of the universe” 
with the arc ho ns of Gnosticism. 

116 Since in Asia Minor and especially in the cities of 
the Lycus Valley there was a strong Jewish settle¬ 
ment (cf. above p. 9), we must assume that the 
Jewish element in the syncretistic “philosophy** 
came from this source. The Magical Papyri, for 
their part, give evidence of the extent to which the 
syncretism of late antiquity adopted Jewish names 
and terms. Also in the Christian Gnosticism of the 
second century, heterodox Jewish concepts became 
effective on a large scale. Qumran texts that have 
recently come to light show that syncretistic influ¬ 
ences did not stop at the boundaries of Judaism (cf. 
above p. 102, n. 58 on 2:11). The fragment 4 QCry 
indicates that in the Q umr an community the view 
existed that the constellation in whose sign a man 
was bom determined his physical appearance— 
strong or frail—and what portion of light and dark¬ 
ness he would possess. Cf. John M. Allegro, “An 
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man’s submission to the “angels,” “powers,” and 
“principalities,” under whose control man has come 
through origin and fate. Consequently the adher¬ 
ents of the “philosophy” cannot be considered Es- 
senes, 117 members of the Qumran community 118 or 
proponents of heretical Jewish propaganda. 119 
Rather their teaching is one made up of diverse ele¬ 
ments which, because of the emphasis placed on 
knowledge as well as its world-negating character, 

Astrological Cryptic Document from Qumran,” 
Journal of Semitic Studies 9 (1964): 291-94; Jean 
Starcky, “Un texte messianique aram£en de la 
Grotte 4 de Qumr&n,” in: Memorial du Cinquantenaire 
de I'Ecole des langues orientates anciennes de rinstitut 
Catholiquede Paris (Paris: 1964), 51-66; Jean Car- 
mignac, “Les Horoscopes de Qumr&n,” Revue de 
Qumrdn 5 (1965-66): 199-217; J. Licht, ”|D’D D”plP 
“(mw nmo n d 'vm bv onnm (inn -ix> 

Tarbiz 35 (1965-66): 18-26; Mathias Delcor, “Re- 
cherches sur un horoscope en langue h£bralque pro- 
venant de Qumr&n,” Revue de Qumran 5 (1965-66): 
521—42. Thus, some circles of Judaism held that the 
course of a man’s life was already predetermined by 
the stars before birth. On the problem of syncretism 
in Judaism cf. further the important reference found 
in Morton Smith, “Goodenough’s Jewish Symbols in 
Retrospect,” JBL 86 (1967): 60f: “ Margalioth’s 
recovery of‘Sefer ha Razim’ (The Hebrew edition is 
now in the press in Israel), however, has given us a 
Hebrew text, written by a man steeped in the OT 
and the poetry of the synagogue, which yet contains 
prescriptions for making images and prayers to 
pagan deities, including Helios, who are conceived 
as gods subordinate to Yahweh.” Cf. Mordecai 
Margalioth, Sefer ha Razim (Jerusalem: 1966). 

117 In his learned treatise Lightfoot referred to the 
Essenes, but he did not in fact claim that there 
must have been a direct dependence: “But indeed 
throughout this investigation, when I speak of the 
Judaism in the Colossian Church as Essene, I do not 
assume a precise identity of origin, but only an essen¬ 
tial affinity of type, with the Essenes of the mother 
country” (p. 92f). 

118 Ever since the Qumran texts were discovered, a 
connection between the teaching of the Qumran 
community and the “philosophy” of Col has been 
frequently suggested. Beside the articles of W. D. 
Davies and Pierre Benoit cited above (p. 115, n. 11) 
cf. A. R. C. Leaney, “ ‘Conformed to the Image of 
His Son’ (Rom. VIII.29),” NTS 10 (1963-64): 

478: “It is striking that the tradition of men, which 
is according to this-worldly elements, is coupled 
with ‘philosophy* (11.8) and the elements of it are 
such as found at Qumran (11.16-18).” Lyonnet, 
“Colossiens,” 429-32 also reckons with strong Jewish 


can be termed Gnostic or, if a more cautious desig¬ 
nation is desired, pre-Gnostic. 120 A Gnostic under¬ 
standing of the world is also exhibited in the desire 
to be filled with divine power as well as in the boast¬ 
ful arrogance of those who think they have expe¬ 
rienced such fulness and possess wisdom and knowl¬ 
edge. 

The cult, as it was performed by the adherents of 
the “philosophy,” probably took the form of a mys- 

influences, possibly from Qumran. Cf. further S. 
Zedda, “II carattere gnostico e guidaico dell’ errore 
colossese nella luce dei manoscritti del Mar Morto,” 
Rivista Biblica 5 (1957): 31-56; Edwin M. Yamau- 
chi, “Sectarian Parallels: Qumran and Colossae,” 
Bibliotheca Sacra 121 (1964): 141-52; Frank Moore 
Cross, The Ancient Library of Qumran and Modern Bibli¬ 
cal Studies (New York: Doubleday & Co. Anchor 
Books, rev. ed. 1961), 201-02. Against such suppo¬ 
sitions, however, one must maintain that at Qumran 
it is exclusively the rigoristic demand of undivided 
obedience to the law which determines the strict 
interpretation and observance of the purificatory 
and food laws as well as the scrupulous keeping of 
the calendar and of the days of rest laid down in the 
Torah. The elements of the “philosophy” taken 
from Jewish tradition are not impregnated with the 
idea of radical legalism as is the case at Qumran, but 
they are subordinated to the service of the elements 
of the universe. Cf. Lohse, “Christologie und Ethik,” 
157f; Braun, Qumran 1, pp. 228-32. 

119 Hegermann, Schbpfungsmittler, 162, thinks “it is a 
question of heretical Jewish propaganda.” That is 
hardly the case. The concept “law” (vfytos) is 
absent in Col, and the polemic against the “phi¬ 
losophy” takes a completely different tack than that 
against the Judaizers in Gal. 

120 Cf. Dibelius-Greeven, 38—40, and Bomkamm, Auf- 
sdtze 1, p. 147: “Col leaves no doubt that in the 
Colossian heresy we are confronted with a variant of 
Jewish Gnosticism.” Cf. also Leonard Goppelt, 
“Christentum und Judentum im ersten und zweiten 
Jahrhundert,” Beitrage For derung christlicher Theo- 
logie 2, 55 (Giitersloh: 1954), 137—40: “Gnostic 
Judaism” (p. 140). Percy, Probleme , 176-78, how¬ 
ever, denies that there is a connection between the 
Colossian false teaching and Gnosticism. Yet he 
admits: “On the other hand, however, the Colossian 
false teaching clearly has this in common with Gnos¬ 
ticism, that it represents a kind of syncretism of 
Christianity and non-Christian late-Hellenistic 
piety of a speculative bent” (p. 178). Likewise, 
Hegermann, Schbpfungsmittler , 163, wants to doubt 
the Gnostic character of the “philosophy.” Never¬ 
theless, he admits that pre-Gnostic influences could 
be at work. Stanislas Lyonnet, “St. Paul et le gnosti- 
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tery. 121 This is not only indicated in the expres¬ 
sions which Col quotes: “as he had visions of them 
during the mystery rites” (2:18), “self-chosen cult” 
and “honor” (2:23), but through the reference to 
“circumcision.” This seemed to point to a decisive 
act of initiation (2:11) through which a person was 
accepted into the community of those who in right 
wisdom and knowledge served the “elements of the 
universe.” The particulars of this act—whether cir¬ 
cumcision was actually performed or whether the act 
of initiation only bore this Jewish name which was 
understood figuratively as the “putting off the body 
of flesh,” i.e. ascetic withdrawal from the world— 
ran no longer be discerned. In any case, one sought 
to make the sacramental initiation more attractive 
and more appealing by dressing it up in a Jewish 
term. 122 

Since it was the commonly accepted opinion of 
the time that one could undergo several initiations 
and be a member of different mystery-cult com¬ 
munities at the same time, those who were attracted 
to this teaching 123 probably assumed that it was 
advisable also for a Christian not to refuse the 
knowledge offered and not to disdain the perfecting 
power that this “philosophy” made available. Of 
course, while adhering to this philosophy, these 
Christians did not want to surrender their faith in 
Christ. One probably desired rather to bolster it 

cisme: la lettre aux Colossiens” in Le Origini dello 
Gnosticismo, ed. U. Bianchi (Leiden: 1967), 538-61 
also emphasizes that the term Gnosticism must be 
used with great caution. 

121 Cf. Franz Cumont, The Oriental Religions in Roman 
Paganism , authorized trans. (Chicago: The Open 
Court Publishing Co., 2 1911), 205: “All the Orien¬ 
tal religions assumed the form of mysteries.” 

122 Cf. Bomkamm, Aufsatze 1, pp. 145-47; Lohse, 
“Christologie und Ethik,” 158. On the other hand, 
Eduard Meyer, Ur sprung und Anfdnge des Christentums 
3 (Stuttgart and Berlin: 1923 = Darmstadt: 1962), 
488f has put forward a daring but equally unfounded 
proposal about the origin of the “Judaistic move¬ 
ment in Colossae;” the evangelist Philip, mentioned 
in Acts, and his daughters settled in Hierapolis—as 
Papias of Hierapolis says (Eusebius, Hist. eccl. 3, 

39, 9). Thus “the supposition can be made that his 
appearance in Hierapolis, which then also included 
the neighboring cities, is connected with the Ju¬ 
daistic movement in Colossae; the appeal to revela¬ 
tions corresponds quite well with the prophetic 
abilities of his daughters.” 

123 Following Dibelius—Greeven, 38, one should distin¬ 
guish “between those leaders of the ‘philosophy’ 
(2:8), i.e. the cult of the elements, who are not mem¬ 
bers of the Christian community at Colossae and 
those members of the Christian community who 


with additional protection. For the forgiveness of 
sins conferred in baptism did not seem to provide 
adequate security against the cosmic principalities 
and the powers of fate. To be sure, the polemic of 
Col does not give a clear picture of how these Chris¬ 
tians tried to define the relationship of the powers 
and principalities to Christ. Undoubtedly, however, 
they endeavored to find a place for Christ through a 
synthesis that accorded with the syncretistic char¬ 
acter of the “philosophy”—perhaps this way: only 
through submissive worship of the angelic powers is 
the way opened to Christ who is enthroned beyond 
the powers and principalities. 124 Whoever pays 
homage to them and observes their laws and pre¬ 
scriptions is protected from the pernicious effects 
produced by the “powers” and “principalities.” In 
this way alone is entry to the divine fulness assured. 
The knowledge about the synthesis between faith 
in Christ and worship of the elements of the universe, 
thus achieved, filled adherents with the feeling that 
they had attained the true insight and were supoior 
to other Christians. 12 5 

To this community into which the “philosophy” 
was trying to make inroads, the author of Colossians 
states with unequivocal clarity that a synthesis of 
this kind is absolutely impossible. Whoever joins 
the “philosophy” turns his back on Christ. One must 
make a decision: either “according to the elements 

were won over by their propaganda.” Cf. also Dibe- 
lius, Aufsatze 2, p. 56; further Foerster, “Irrlehrer,” 
72f who maintains, however, that the opponents 
were Jews who espoused tendencies related to those 
of the Essenes and “are found outside of the com¬ 
munity” (p. 72). 

124 Cf. Bomkamm, Aufsatze 1, p. 140f, who maintains: 
“The mythological and Christological expression of 
this teaching must have been that the opponents 
understood the ‘elements of the universe’ themselves 
as the ‘body’ of Christ or as its members, and Christ 
as the embodiment of the elements of the universe” 
(p. 141). Schenke, “Widerstreit,” 398, judges the 
case this way: “The Gnostics attacked in Col, of 
course, also worshipped Christ, and indeed as Sa¬ 
vior. This is not said in the letter, because it was 
entirely taken for granted.” The text, however, lends 
no secure support to such an unequivocal statement. 
Only cautious conjectures can be made about the 
kind of faith in Christ that the adherents of the 
“philosophy” held. 

125 Sectarian groups, who like the “philosophy” of Col 
advocated the worship of a highest divine being and 
service determined by legal regulations, still existed 
in Asia Minor in the fourth Christian century. On 
the sect of the so-called Hypsistarians, cf. Bom¬ 
kamm, Aufsatze 1, pp. 153-56. 

126 Cf. Bultmann, Theology par. 59, 2 = Vol. 2, p. 205. 
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of the universe” or “according to Christ” (2:8). 
Whoever declares his humble readiness to bow be¬ 
fore the elements of the universe has thereby sep¬ 
arated himself from the Head, who alone gives life 
and power to the body (2:11)—no matter how much 
such an adherent of the “philosophy” thinks that 
his newly acquired knowledge makes him superior 
to the others, and no matter how much he proudly 
boasts and haughtily passes judgment on others. In 
truth, what fills him and makes him proud is nothing 
other than “his earthly mind” (2:18). What he con¬ 
siders fulness will soon be revealed to be emptiness 
and inner shallowness. He is a slave to the shadows, 
which long since had to give way, for the light which 
floods everything dispersed them. 

In Christ and nowhere else dwells “the entire ful¬ 
ness of deity bodily” (2:9). In him alone is fulness, 
for he is the “head of all powers and principalities” 
(2:10). He presently exercises his lordship as head 
of his body, the “church.” Only by belonging to the 
church as the body of Christ can a person adhere to 
Christ the head. He who has been baptized into 
him, he who has died and has been raised with him 
(2:1 If, 20), has thereby also died once and for all 
to the “elements of the universe.” He is no longer 
petrified by the powers of fate, and the elements 
of the universe have lost all possible claims on him 
(2:20f). He is freed from the compulsion to view the 
things of the world in anxious awe and regulate his 
use of them according to certain taboos. For food 
and drink are created to be used and should be grate¬ 
fully accepted as God’s good gifts. 

The answer to the “philosophy’s” dualistic un¬ 


derstanding of the world is not stated in terms of a 
Christian metaphysic. Rather, the author of Col 
confronts the “philosophy” with an antithesis that 
is historically grounded: the crucified, resurrected 
and exalted Christ is the Lord, and beside him there 
can be no other. While the “philosophy” conveys 
its esoteric tradition only to initiates and to those 
who possess understanding, the proclamation of the 
Lord is directed to the entire world and to everyone. 
Christ is preached among the nations. On his cross 
the certificate of indebtedness that stood against us 
was destroyed (2:14). God has forgiven us all our 
sins (2:13). To have forgiveness of sins, however, 
also means to be free from the powers and principal¬ 
ities, who on the cross of Christ were subjected to 
ridicule and shame (2:15). Whoever is baptized into 
Christ is placed under the dominion of the beloved 
Son of God, who as Lord holds in his hands author¬ 
ity over the whole world as well as the salvation of 
those who belong to him—freed for the new life of 
obedience that confesses his rule. This is what mat¬ 
ters now: “If, therefore, you have been raised with 
Christ, seek that which is above, where Christ is, 
sitting at the right hand of God. Consider that which 
is above, not that which is on earth” (Et ovv (rvwj- 
ykpOrjrt rqi Xpur t<2, tA avo) f rjTeire , ou 6 XpitrTos 
ecTtv kv rod Otov Kadrjuevos' tA awu ^popelre, 
tA tt}s yfjs 3:If). 126 
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II. The Hortatory Section: 
The Rule of Christ 
in the Life of the Believers 



Colossians 3:1 -4 

Seek What Is Above I 


1 If, therefore, you have been raised with 

Christ, seek that which is above, where 
Christ is, sitting at the right hand of 
God. 2/ Consider that which is above, 
not that which is on earth. 3/ For you 
have died, and your life is hidden with 
Christ in God. 4/ When Christ, our life, is 
revealed, then you also will be revealed 
with him in glory. 


The hortatory section of the letter begins by stating a 
conclusion which refers back to the preceding verses: “If, 
therefore, you have been raised” (el ovv avvrjykpdTjre 
v 1) refers back to “you were raised” ( avvTjy kpdrjTe 
2:12); “for you have died” (Jx.'KtBb.vtTt ydp v 3) refers 
back to “you were buried with him” ( avvra<pkvTes aura; 
2:12) and to “you died” (Attc^ &V€T€ 2:20). Although 
Col is no longer dealing with the slogans of false doctrine, 
it is probable that the material content of such contro¬ 
versy is still very much in view. Previously, Col has 
explained that belonging to the resurrected and glorified 
Christ meant freedom from the compulsion of the powers 
and principalities. Beginning in Col 3:1 the new life of 
the believer who has been raised with Christ is described 
as obedient conduct of life within the realm of the Lord’s 
rule. This unfolds what was already mentioned briefly 
in various ways in the two preceding chapters: genuine 
wisdom and understanding are manifest in the fulfillment 
of the divine will (1:9—11). To be transferred to the “rule 
of his beloved Son” (ftaaLXeia rod utot) rrjs Aydirris 
a food) means to have become subject to him who is the 
Lord over all things (1:12-20). The reconciliation which 
has been received must be appropriated and maintained 
“through perseverance in faith” (empeveiv Tfl iriarei) 
and in holding steadfastly to the “hope of the gospel” 

(cXtt is roO evayyeXiov 1:21-23). “As, therefore, you 
received Christ Jesus the Lord, so conduct yourselves in 


him” (*Qs ovv wapeXafteTe top Xpurrov ’Irjaovv rdv 
Kvpiov, kv abrco 7rcptxarcTrc 2:6). This demand is 
made more tangible in the hortatory expositions. The 
first two chapters of this letter are thus intimately bound 
to the following two chapters by their subject matter. 
Accordingly, in the introduction to the exhortation the 
author points to baptism as the basis of the new life, and 
thus a Christological foundation for ethics precedes the 
detailed instructions. Life with Christ is actualized when 
one belongs to the Kyrios and follows his command. 

■ 1 The transition to the exhortation 1 is indicated by 
“therefore” ( ovv cf. Rom 12:1; Eph 4:1). In this way 
what follows is connected to the train of thought pre¬ 
viously developed: you have been raised with Christ for 
the new life! 2 God’s eschatological act has already taken 
place; he has called man from death to life. To be sure, 
this life is not conveyed to man as the divine fulness and 
power of immortality. Rather, it is the summons to 
obedient appropriation which results from having ac¬ 
quired salvation: “Seek that which is above” (ra ava ) 3 
f7jT€tTc). The phrase “that which is above” (ra ava )), 
which does not appear in the Pauline letters, refers to the 
heavenly world. It is the location of “the Jerusalem which 
is above” (q ava) T epovcaXrjpL Gal 4:26), and from there 
the “upward call” (avo) kXt}<tls Phil 3:14) comes. 4 As it 
has been said already that “hope” (cX7Tts) is already 
prepared in heaven for the believers (1:5), spatial con- 


1 For section 3:1-4 I refer to P. Th. Camelot, “Resus- 
cit6s avec le Christ,” La Vie Spirituelle 84 (1951): 
353-63; F. W. Grosheide, “Kol 3,1-4; 1 Petr 1, 3-5; 
1 Jo 3,1-2,” Gertjormeerd Theologische Tijdschrift 54 
(1954): 139-47; F.J. Schierse, “ ‘Suchet, was droben 
iatV ”GeistundLebm3\ (1958): 86-90; Erich Grasser, 
“Kol 3,1—4 als Beispiel einer Interpretation secun¬ 
dum homines recipientes,” ZThK 64 (1967): 139-68. 


2 It has already been shown for 2:12 (pp. 103-105) 
that this sentence goes beyond the Pauline statements 
of Rom 6. Cf. Reitzenstein, MysUrienreligionen , 269; 
Crasser,“Kol 3,1—4,” 148 and see belowp. 134,n. 16. 

3 For the use of the definite article before avw cf. 
Moulton-Tumer, 14. 

4 Cf. further Jn 8:23: “You are from below, I am 
from above” (bpels €K t&v k6.tu care , ck tu>v 
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cepts are also employed here. s Christians are to look 
upward in order to receive clear direction for their con¬ 
duct. In this way the goal for their striving is manifest, 
the path for their “seeking” (frjreu') 6 is indicated—it is 
upward, that is, toward the place where Christ is, exalted 
and enthroned at God’s right hand. 7 In the participial 
construction a statement of a creedal character is incorpo 
rated which has been formulated with reference to Ps 
110:1.® The messianic promise that God would give the 
anointed one the place of honor at his right hand has 
been fulfilled by the resurrection and enthronement of 
Christ. 9 The community, as it looks to that which is 
above, confesses Jesus as the Christ whom God has in¬ 
stalled in his office of government. So it is that in the 
midst of this world his own people are already linked to 
the heavenly world. Because the head is above, his own 
people cling to him, knowing that they are freed from 
everything that might wish to draw them downward. 

■ 2 The summons is issued for a second time by the 
words “consider that which is above” (ra avc o 0po- 
vei re), with “to consider” (<f>pov€iv) replacing “to 
seek” (£t]T€iv). The verb “to consider” ( <f>poveiv ) con¬ 
notes the thought and the aspirations 10 which determine 
actions. Thus Paul also exhorts that one ought “not to 
consider oneself too highly” (jiij virepc^povelv Trap* 8 
Set <t>povetv Rom 12:3) and to that end constrains the 
community: “in order that you may consider the same 
thing” ( tva to avro <t>povi}T€ Phil 2:2), i.e., “consider 
among yourselves what you are in Christ Jesus” (roOro 
<t>pov€LT€ kv vpiv o /cal kv XpioTcI) 'IrjGov Phil 2:5). 
Because “to consider” demands sobriety, every kind of 


reckless enthusiasm is rejected. The right understanding 
of God wants to be actualized in the relevant probing 
of that which applies here and now as his command. 11 
This “considering” is accompanied by the “renewal of 
the mind” (avaicaivcoais tov vo6s Rom 12:2) and is 
determined by that which is above. The mind should be 
oriented in that direction, for the home of the believers 
is above (Phil 3:20f). The phrase “that which is above” 
(ra avc o) is more precisely defined through the negative 
“not that which is on earth” (fiij ra kirl ttjs yrjs). This 
by no means implies that the Christians have been re¬ 
moved from this world. 12 It is precisely in considering 
“that which is above” that they mold everyday life ac¬ 
cordingly, in obedience to the Lord. For that reason, their 
“seeking” (^rjTelv) and their “considering” (<t>poveiv) 
are directed upward and may not be drawn down by 
some heavy burden, as it were, to the level where man is 
held prisoner in his disobedient thoughts and activities 
(cf. v 5ff). 

■ 3 What was once, no longer applies. The old life has 
been put aside forever through the death which they died 
together with Christ. It is only that life which has been 
bestowed by God’s creative power which has decisive 
reality. This life exists in the present, for God “made you 
alive together with him” (<jvv€£cooTroirj<Tev vp as avv 
avrcp 2:13). Yet this “life” (£cori) is a reality only where it 
is received and directed “by faith” (6ia Trjs 7rtOTecos 
2:12). This clearly averts the spiritualistic idea of salva¬ 
tion in which one conceives of salvation as something that 
is visibly present in its fulness, and of death as already 
vanished, and of the resurrection of the dead as already 


&VU) dpi); Friedrich Biichsel, TDNT 1, 376-78. 

For the contrast of the upper and lower worlds in 
Rabbinic writings, cf. the citations in Billerbeck 1, 
pp. 395,977; 2, pp. 116,133,430f. 

5 For the Hellenistic presuppositions concerning the 
opposition of the earthly and heavenly worlds, above 
and below, cf. Schweizer, Erniedrigung y 145-55. 

6 Cf. Heinrich Greeven, TDNT 2, 894-96. 

7 The verb “is” (karLv) is not to be connected with 
“sitting” ( KaOripevos ) as a conjugatio periphrastica y but 
is to be separated from the participle by a comma. 

8 By citing the creedal formulation, the author indi¬ 
cates that he wishes to use the phrase “seek that 
which is above” to state what is contained in the 
Christian creed: Christ has been exalted above the 
powers and is enthroned at God’s right hand. Who¬ 
ever belongs to him is thereby freed for new life. Cf. 
also Grosser, “Kol 3,1-4,” 155-58. 


9 Cf. Mk 12:36 par; 14:62 par; Acts 2:34; 1 Cor 

15:25; Rom 8:34; Ephl:20;Heb 1:3, 13; 8:1; 

10:12f; 13:2. 

10 Cf. Bauer, s.v. 

11 Cf. Bomkamm, “Faith and Reason in Paul,” Early 
Christian Experience , 41: True understanding “means 
simultaneously the right intelligence with regard 

to the situation of man before God and the sensible, 
rational examination of what is ‘good and accept¬ 
able and perfect’ (Rom. 12.2) before God and neigh¬ 
bour.” 

12 Gnosis on the other hand teaches that the true self of 
man ascends into the heavenly world, lays aside evil 
in its ascent through the spheres, and thus attains 
its own proper destination. Cf. Corp. Herm. 1, 25f. 
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accomplished (2 Tim 2:18). 13 The old life has come to an 
end with the death which was died together with Christ, 
and thus the past can lay no more claims. The “life” 

(fa )7}), moreover, which God created in the resurrection 
with Christ, is and remains totally bound to Christ and is 
not at man’s disposal. 14 Man has life only in that situa¬ 
tion where he lives with Christ, obeys his Lord, and puts 
his trust in him. 15 The expression “you have died” 
(airedaveTe) in this context takes the place of “you have 
been raised” (avvrjyepdTjre v 1); thus the author makes 
clear that the consummation is not yet attained but lies 
in the future. 16 Life is hidden with Christ in God, re¬ 
moved from the view of men, and it cannot be tangibly 
exhibited. Rather it is received by faith as an eschato¬ 
logical gift and is retained by setting the mind on what 
is above. 17 

■ 4 That which is now secretly present shall become 
manifest at some future time, 18 when Christ shall appear. 
The verb “to be revealed” (4>av€po)6rjvcu) in this con¬ 


text does not refer to the appearance that has already 
taken place as in 1:26. 19 Rather it refers to the parousia 
in which the veil will be drawn back so that whatever 
is veiled from our eyes shines in bright light. 20 The 
parousia of Christ, which Col does not otherwise mention, 
is referred to with a traditional phrase 21 to which a short 
confession is joined: “when Christ, our life, will be re¬ 
vealed” ( 6rav d Xpiards (fravepudfj, rj fan) ifp&v). 
Indeed, the mss p 46 $ D * G pm lat provide very strong 
evidence in favor of the variant reading “your life” (i) 
far} vpcou). Nevertheless, the reading “our life” (if fa> t) 
ifpcov), which manuscripts B $ sy and several minuscules 
offer, is to be considered the original text, which was 
altered very early and made to conform to the second 
person style of this section of the letter. Christ is our life. 22 
Whoever belongs to Christ has already passed from death 
to life. 23 When, however, Christ who is now enthroned 
at God’s right hand appears at the end of days, then it 
will also become manifest that his own are with him 24 in 


13 Paul never says that Christians are already raised 
with Christ. The Christian has died with Christ and 
looks forward to the future resurrection; only then 
he will be with the Lord always. Thus Pauline ex¬ 
hortation is not defined by the upward view but calls 
for obedience in anticipation of the one who is com¬ 
ing. Helmut Koester, “The Purpose of the Polemic 
of a Pauline Fragment (Philippians III),” NTS 8 
(1961-62): 329 points out the contrast to Col in a 
sharply formulated antithesis: “This fundamental 
exhortation (i.e., Col 3: If) refers to the theological 
presupposition ‘if you are risen with Christ* (III.l) 
—a presupposition which would have been as un¬ 
acceptable to Paul as the exhortation itself.” Never¬ 
theless, Col remains bound to Pauline theology 
insofar as it excludes a spiritualistic explanation of 
“you were raised with Christ” (avtnjykpdrjTe Tty 
XpuTTtJj). For “your life is hidden with Christ in 
God” (i) fan) vp&v ickupvirrat avv ru 5 Xpiarty kv 
Tty Stty). Cf. also Tannehill, Dying and Rising , 47-54. 

14 The concept “life,” which simply means the gift of 
salvation, is interpreted here by the expressions “you 
were raised” and “you have died.” “Life” as a 
present reality, as it is understood in this context, is 
very close to thejohannine concept of “life.” Yet the 
explicit reservation that this life is still hidden with 
Christ in God is Pauline. Only when Christ, “our 
life,” is manifest, “then also will you be revealed 
with him in glory” (r6re nal vptls <rvv abrty <f>ave- 
puByacade kv taffl v 4). Cf. also Grasser, “Kol 3, 

1-4 ”160-66. 

15 This state of affairs cannot be described as mys¬ 


ticism. Against Dibelius-Greeven, ad loc .: “The new 
life, the powers of which the mystic already senses, 
is only latently available at present.” 

16 “But it is characteristic that our author indeed does 
not speak apocalyptically about the resurrection of 
the dead as Paul does. Rather he speaks uncondi¬ 
tionally about ‘life’ as the eschatological gift as such” 
(Grasser, “Kol 3,1-4,” 161). 

17 Cf. Bomkamm, Aufsatze 1, p. 46: “Only in Christ do 
the believers have the new life which is granted to 
them ... ‘This life does not have the experience of 
itself, but has faith’ (Haec vita non habet experien- 
tiam sui, sed fidem [Luther]); the man who is bap¬ 
tized is nothing else than the someone who believes 
and hopes.” 

18 Cf. Rudolf Bultmann, TDNT2, 866. 

19 Cf. also Rom 3:21; 16:26; 1 Tim 3:16; 1 Ptl:20. 

20 Cf. also 2 Cor 5:10: “For we must all appear before 
the judgment seat of Christ” (rous yo.p irhvTas 
i)pas (jyavepojSfjvat, epirpoadev tov (HipaTos rou 
XpiOTOU). 

21 Cf. 1 Jn 2:28; 3:2: “when he appears” (kav <j>avc- 
po)6fj). Primitive Christian eschatology lies behind 
the sentence “when Christ appears” (6rav 6 Xpt- 
<jt6s <f>avep<i}dfj ). Cf. Gunther Bornkamm, “Hoff- 
nung,” 61. 

22 For further references to the formulation “Christ, 
our life:” cf. Phil 1:21: “For me to live is Christ” 
(kpol yap t 6 £fjv Xp«rr6s); 1 Jn 5:12: “he who 
has the Son has life” (6 kx^v T & v vk&v t^v 
£o)7)v); Ign .Eph. 7:2: Christ “true life in death” (kv 
dav&Tty fan) 6\r)div7}); Ign Eph 3:2: “Jesus Christ, 
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life. Communion “with Christ” (avv rep Xpurrcp), 
which has been established through baptism and which 
fills the life of Christians, will then reach its fulfillment, 
“in glory” (ev 56ffl) which is unending. 

Although the reference to the parousia, which was 
taken from primitive Christian tradition, functions as a 
means to distinguish the present from the future in which 
the revelation will be visible, the emphasis of this state¬ 
ment is upon existence “with Christ,” in which the life of 
Christians is grounded. To be sure, while Christ is in 
heaven, those who belong to him exist on earth. Since 
they have died and risen with Christ, they are already 
joined to the heavenly Lord in an indissoluble com¬ 
munion. Since they are his very own, the decision about 
the direction and the goal of their lives has already been 
made: “seek the things above—consider the things 
above.” Yet the life of those who have been raised to¬ 
gether with Christ is still hidden. Therefore, they still 
have need of admonitions and encouragement which will 


strengthen them in their holding fast to the gospel and 
will urge them to authenticate their Christian existence 
in their conduct. The spatial distinction between “the 
things above” and “the things on earth” thus functions to 
point up the either/or of the decision that continually 
determines obedient conduct. In dying and rising “with 
Christ” this decision has already been made with binding 
force. Therefore, in their conduct the believers have 
nothing else to do than to put off the old man, who has 
already died with Christ, and to put on the new man, 
whom God has created and called into life in the resurrec¬ 
tion with Christ. 25 


our inseparable life” (‘I^troCs Xpioris, to afii&Kpi- 25 Christian ethics, consequently, is “an ethics that 
tov Tj^icov tfjv ); Ign. Smyrn. 4:1: “Jesus Christ who is in one’s own conduct of life draws the conclusions 

our true life” (’I^CoOs XpitTTSs, t6 aKrjdivdv r)po)V from the gracious acts of God” (Wolfgang Nauck, 

£rjv); Ign. Magn. 1:2: “Jesus Christ who is our ever- “Das ow'-paraneticum,” 49 [1958]: 134f). 

lasting life” ('I rjaov Xpiarov , tov dia TravTds ijp&v 

23 Cf. Jn 5:24f; 11:25f, etc. 

24 Manuscript A omits “with him” (avv avrw). 
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Put on the New Man I 


5 Therefore, put to death the earthly mem¬ 

bers, fornication, impurity, passion, 
evil desire, end covetousness which is 
idolatry; 6/ on account of such deeds 
the wrath of God is coming. 7/ You, too, 
once conducted your lives in these 
things when you lived in them. 8/ But 
now put away also all these: wrath, 
anger, malice, slander, and abusive 
language from your mouth. 9/ Do not lie 
to one another; put off the old man 
with his practices, 10/ and put on the 
new man, who is being renewed in 
knowledge according to the image of his 
creator, 11/ where there is no longer 
Greek and Jew, circumcision and uncir¬ 
cumcision, barbarian, Scythian, slave, 
and free, but Christ is all and in all. 

12 Put on, then, as God's chosen ones, holy 

and beloved, merciful compassion, kind¬ 
ness, humility, meekness, patience; 

13/ bear with one another and forgive if 
someone has a complaint against an¬ 
other; as the Lord has forgiven you, so 
you also must forgive. 14/ In addition 
to all these, love, which is the bond of 
perfection. 15/ And let the peace of 
Christ rule in your hearts, to which you 
were also called in the one body. And 
be thankful. 16/ Let the word of Christ 
dwell abundantly among you, in all 
wisdom teach and admonish one an¬ 
other; with psalms, hymns, and songs 
that are prompted by the Spirit sing— 
since you stand in the grace—to God in 
your hearts. 17/ And whatever you do 
in word or deed, do everything in the 
name of the Lord Jesus; give thanks to 
God the Father through himl 


The demand “to seek the things above—to set your minds 
on things that are above” (ra avoi f^rerre —ra avo) 
<f>pov€LTe) is further developed in the following im¬ 
peratives: “put to death” (veKpcoaare v 5), “put away” 
(6.Trb8e<r0e v 8), “do not lie” (pi] \(/ev8e<Tde v 9), and 
“put off” (6.TT6K8v<rapevoi v 9). They delimit Christian 
life negatively. The positive definition of Christian life 
is juxtaposed later on in v 10 with “and put on ...” (kclI 
ev8vaapevoi ...). The exhortations follow traditional 
forms and sequences of enumeration and do not at all 
refer to specific problems in the community. However, 
references and flashbacks to the theme of the whole letter 
are used to interpret this traditional exhortatory material. 
For example, because the believers have died with Christ 
in baptism (2:12f; 3:3), the demand is laid upon them: 


“put to death” (veKpaxraTe v 5). The “putting off the 
body of flesh” (aTreicdvoris roG Gr&paTOS rrjs aapicbs 
2:11) is accomplished in “the putting off” (6.Tr€K8ve<rdai 
v 9) of the old man. To this, however, corresponds the 
putting on of the new man, who is being renewed “in 
knowledge according to the image of his creator” (€is 
iirlyvuxnv ko.t eU6va toG ktI<t<lvtos avrbvw 10). 

The exhortatory section moves into positive terms with 
the command “to put on” the new man (evdva&pevot 
v 10— evdvoaode v 12). Accordingly, two catalogs of 
vices of v 5, 8, are followed by a catalog of virtues. The 
injunctions “bear with one another and forgive one 
another” {bvexbpevoi bWrjXwv kclI xaptfipcyoi ^ av ~ 
to is v 13) interpret the catalog of virtues. In love the 
life of the community attains its perfection (v 14). Life, as 
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it unfolds itself in the community as the place of Christ’s 
lordship, is then described as peace (v 15), thanksgiving 
(v 15b), acceptance and witness of the Word in teaching 
and song (v 16) as well as in deeds in the name of the 
Lord Jesus (v 17). The concept “to give thanks” 
pHTTOt v\S,ev \apiTi v 16, and evxO’P^rovvres v 17) 
binds these last three verses together. Everything that 
those who are gathered together “in one body” (ev ivi 
croj/iart) do, is a song of thankful praise to God. 

■ 5 Put to death. That means: let the old man, who has 
already died in baptism, be dead: “So you also must 
consider yourselves dead to sin arid alive to God in Christ 
Jesus” (outojs Kal vpels Xoyl^eaOe eavrovs elvai vtK- 
povs pev rfj apapTlq. £u)vt<ls 5^ tlq Beep ev Xpttrra; 
TtjctoD Rom 6:11); “Put yourselves at God’s disposal 
as men who have been brought from death to life” (7ra- 
pacrr^crare ^aurous rep Step oxrei £k veKpcov fawras 
Rom 6:13; cf. also Rom 8:10). The dying with Christ, 1 
undergone in baptism, should be appropriated now by 
putting to death “the earthly members” QueX^ ra €tI 
tt}s yys). Man conducts his life with his members by 
yielding them either to “sin” (apapria) as “instruments 
of wickedness” (#7rXa ddt/das) or “to God as instru¬ 
ments of righteousness” (o7rXa SLKaioavvqs rep deep 
Rom 6:13). Depending on whom man acknowledges as 
his Lord, his members are either slaves of “impurity” 
(a/caflapcrta) and “iniquity” (iivopla) or obedient 
servants of “righteousness” (duccuo<rvvr) Rom 6:19). 
However, in the admonition to put to death “the earthly 
members” (pe\r ) 2 ra eiri rrjs yyjs) in which five dif¬ 
ferent vices are mentioned as the members, it is scarcely 


possible to interpret “members” as man’s bodily mem¬ 
bers. 3 Rather, this is apparently a reference to a tradi¬ 
tional manner of expression. According to Iranian con¬ 
cepts, man’s members are his good or bad deeds, out 
of which his heavenly self is constituted and thus his 
other-worldly fate is decided. 4 Five good and five evil 
deeds are mentioned in every instance in the Iranian 
tradition. In Col both the two catalogs of vices (3:5, 8) 
and the list of virtues (3:12) are based on a fivefold 
enumeration. It is quite likely that this is derived from 
the Iranian “pentaschema” of anthropology in which 
man’s deeds are said to be his members and are enu¬ 
merated according to this schema of fives. 5 In using this 
schema, the author of Col hardly had in mind the myth 
of the two cosmic “men” (avBpcoTOi) who each had five 
members. 6 He was probably not at all conscious of the 
history-of—religions connections, but just took over a 
traditional manner of speaking about false and true con¬ 
duct and adopted the existing fivefold schema in order 
to spell out, in the exhortations, the type of life demanded 
of the Christian. 7 The words “not that which is on earth” 
(Ml ra eiri rrjs yfjs 3:2) are repeated because now a 
summons is issued to put to death “the earthly members.” 
Man cannot distance himself from his actions; he is so 
intimately bound up with them that his actions are a part 
of himself. Only through the death in which the old self 
dies, can the way to new life be opened. The following list 
of five vices specifies what is involved in the decision to 
put to death the earthly members. 

The catalog of vices is not occasioned by the situation 
in which the community addressed finds itself. Rather 


1 Paul otherwise never uses the verb “to put to death” 
{vtKpovv) in such a context. The verb “to extir¬ 
pate” (davarovv) occurs at Rom 8:13: “But if by 
the Spirit you extirpate the deeds of the body” (ct 6^ 
irvevpaTL ras 7rpA£«s tov GLiparos davarovre). 
Nevertheless, the Pauline use of the adjective 

“dead” {veKpds) in reference to baptism is surely 
reflected in the verb “to put to death” ( vtKpovv ). 

Cf. Rudolf Bultmann, TDNT 4,892-94. 

2 Manuscripts A 5? D G pi latt Ir add “your” (vpiov) 
and thus imitate Pauline usage. Cf. Rom 6:13,19: 
“your members” (ra vp&v). 

3 Along with others Johannes Horst, TDNT 4, 565 
wants to interpret: “here again the reference is to 
the members which constitute active and concrete 
corporeality under sin.” Masson, ad loc ., on the other 
hand, appeals to Blass-Debrunner, par. 147, 2 and 
proposes that “the members” be understood as a 


vocative and refer to the Christians as members of 
Christ’s body. This interpretation, however, would 
“be possible only if the context were to develop ex¬ 
plicitly the image head-body-members” (Dibelius- 
Greeven, ad loc.). 

Cf. Richard Reitzenstein, Das iranische Erlosungsmy- 
sterium (Bonn: 1921), 152-63; idem, Mysterienreli- 
gionen, 265-75; Dibelius-Greeven, Conzelmann, 
ad loc. 

Cf. Bornkamm, Aufsatze 1, p. 151. 

Against Kasemann, Leib Christi , 150. 

Cf. Dibelius-Greeven, ad loc.: “The appearance of 
another list in 3:8 which also has five vices and ac¬ 
tually competes with the first list” indicates “that 
Paul is really only employing a schema and is not 
concerned with the ... full-blown myth of two cos¬ 
mic men who each” are supposed to have “five 
members, namely, the virtues or vices.” 
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it is already given in the tradition. 8 Sexual sins, covet¬ 
ousness, and idolatry are cited, because these were vices 
for which the Jews especially reproached the pagans. 9 
Illegitimate sexual intercourse ( iropvtia ) is mentioned 
first. It is always emphatically forbidden. 10 Similarly, 

Gal 5:19 lists “fornication” (iropma) as the first of the 
“works of the flesh” (epya tt \s aapicbs). 1 Thess 4:3 en¬ 
joins: “that you abstain from fornication” (clt€X^<l6cu 
vpas clto ttJs Topveia s). And 1 Cor 6:18 resolutely ad¬ 
monishes: “shun fornication” (ijxvytTt TTfV Topvdav). 
For no “sexually immoral person” (irdpvos) will inherit 
the “kingdom of God” roO Oeov 1 Cor 6:9; 

cf. 5:9-11; Eph 5:5). In contradistinction to the loose liv¬ 
ing which was almost universal in the Hellenistic world, 
Christian teaching demands unconditional obedience 
to the prohibition on “fornication.” 11 The addition of 
“impurity” (cucaBapaia) underlines this admonition. 12 
“Impurity” occurs frequently together with “fornica¬ 
tion” and indicates moral impurity, i.e. immoral sexual 
conduct. 13 Just like “fornication,” “impurity” is a “work 
of the flesh” (epyov ttJs (Tapubs Gal 5:19) and is incom¬ 
patible with life in the Spirit. 14 

In the third position “passion” (toBos), a specifically 


Greek term, occurs. The Stoics would use it to describe 
the fundamental failure of the man who lets himself be 
dominated by his emotions and thus is incapable of 
attaining “tranquillity” (a7T<i0€ia ). 15 In primitive 
Christian exhortation, however, “passion” (7r<i0os) is 
not used in this Stoic sense. Rather it designates that 
shameful passion (cf. 1 Thess 4:5; Rom 1:26) which leads 
to sexual excesses. 16 The next word, “desire” (kiriBv- 
pio .) 17 is further characterized negatively by means of the 
adjective “evil” (xa/ 07 ) 18 as the evil desire; it is the wicked 
concupiscence; the “desire of flesh” (kTidvpia aapK&s 
Gal 5:16), which leads men in their disobedience to 
God. 19 The fifth member of the list is set off a little from 
the previous vices by “and” (fcai) and the definite article 
which refers to the following relative clause. 20 Along 
with sexual sins and evil desires, “covetousness” (irXe- 
ove^ia) is characterized as an especially gross sin. 21 
Again and again in the NT this forceful warning—also in 
catalog-like enumerations (cf. Mk 7:22; Rom 1:29; 

Eph 5:3)—is issued: “beware of all covetousness” ( <f>v- 
\aaceoQe clto Taarjs T\eove£ias Lk 12:15). Covetous¬ 
ness and greed seize the heart of man, lead it away from 
God, and imprison it in idolatry: “The love of money 


8 Cf. Burton Scott Easton, “New Testament Ethical 
Lists” JBL 51 (1932): 1-12; Anton V6gtle, Die 
Tugend- und Lasterkalaloge im Nairn Testament: Exege - 
tisch, religions- und Jormgeschichilich unlersvchl, NTAbh 
16, 4.5 (Munster i.W.: 1936); Siegfried Wibbing, 

Die Tugmd— und Lasterkalaloge im Neuen Testament und 
ikre TraditionsgeschichU unter besonderer Beriicksichtigvng 
der Qwrtran-Texte,'BZNYf 25 (Berlin: 1959). Rich 
comparative material for the NT catalogs of vices is 
also available in the writings of Lucian of Samosata. 
Cf. Betz, Lukian , 185-94. When treating Col 3:5, 
Wibbing, Tugend- und Lasterkalaloge , 112f refers to 
CD IV, 17-19: “fornication” (num = Topvtia ); 
“covetousness” (]inn = ir\wve£La); “impurity 1 ’ 
([npDn] HDD = kxaBapola), “idolatry” (nnw ID 1 ?* 
12C = et&uXoXarpta). The context accentuates sexual 
sins, covetousness and idolatry. CD IV, 17-19, how¬ 
ever, has neither a fivefold schema nor an exact 
correspondence with Col 3:5—“passion” (t 63os) 

is absent. Cf. also Braun, Qumran 1, p. 232. 

9 Jewish polemic argued: the pagans are idolaters and 
therefore entangled in every vice (cf. Wisd Sol 13— 
14). Easton, “Ethical Lists,” has highlighted the 
pica appositions of the Hellenistic—Jewish apologetics 
which are visible in the NT catalogs of vices and 
virtues. 

10 Cf. 1 Thess 4:3; Gal 5:19-21; 1 Cor 5:lOf; 6:9f; 


2 Cor 12:21; Eph 5:3; 1 Tim l:9f. 

11 Cf. Vogtle, Tugend- und Lasterkalaloge , 223—25; Frie¬ 
drich Hauck and Siegfried Schulz, TDNT 6, 593f. 

12 The Jews considered the Gentiles unclean. And in 
the Jewish point of view the Gentiles’ immorality 
stemmed from this uncleanness. The Jew proudly 
referred to the sexual purity which was preserved in 
Judaism. Cf. the evidence in Billerbeck 3, pp. 62-74. 

13 Cf. 1 Thess 4:7; Gal 5:19; 2 Cor 12:21; Rom 1:24; 
Eph 5:3, 5. Alsocf. Friedrich Hauck, TDNT'b , 427- 
29. 

14 P.Jouon, “Notesur Colossiens III, 5-11,” Reckerches 
de Science Religieuse 26 (1936): 185-89 has called 
special attention to the points of contact that exist 
between Col 3:5—11 and Gal 5:19-21. 

15 Cf. Vogtle, Tugend- und Lasterkataloge y 208-10; Wil¬ 
helm Michaelis, TDNT 5, 926-30. 

16 This is the Jewish use of this word. Cf. Ps-Phocylides 
194: “For Eros is not God, and passion is destructive 
of absolutely everything” {ob yap tpcos $6&s wrt, 

x 6Bos 6’ dtfrjXop aT 6.vtc ov [Trans.]). 

17 The noun “desire” (kmBvpla) can also be used oc¬ 
casionally in a positive sense, e.g., Lk 22:15; 1 Thess 
2:17; Phil 1:23. Likewise, the verb “to desire” (£ri~ 
Ovfietv) can be used in a positive sense, e.g., Mt 
13:17; Lk 17:22; 1 Tim 3:1; Heb 6:11; 1 Pt 1:12. 

Cf. Friedrich Buchsel, TDNT 3,168-71. 
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Colossiens 3:5-17 


leads to idolatry; because, when led astray through 
money, men name as gods those who are not gods” (i) 
<f>t\apyvpia i rpos €i5wXa ddrjyei, 8 tl kv 5i* 

apyvpiov tovs pr) 8vras 0€ous ovopk^ovai Testjudah 
19:1). 22 The critical judgment, leveled against “covetous¬ 
ness” already in Jewish exhortation, 23 is evident also in 
the short relative clause, which refers to what “covetous¬ 
ness” invariably brings in its train: “which is idolatry” 
kcriv i} ei&dXoXarpta). Man can only serve one 
lord—God or Mammon (Mt 6:24 par; Lk 16:13). 24 If he 
sets his heart on wealth, he adores false gods and aban¬ 
dons the one true God. Therefore a “covetous person” 
(irXeovkicTTjs) is an “idolater” (eibcpXoXaTprjs Eph 5:5). 
Although there is no further mention of opposition to 
pagan vices in the context of Col, the traditional warning 
against “idolatry” (eifroXoXarpta) is firmly main¬ 
tained. 25 Sexual aberrations and evil will may estrange 
man from God and drive him to the worship of false gods. 
But the danger of “covetousness” is stressed very emphat¬ 


ically because it is so closely bound up with “idolatry.” 26 
■ 6 God will punish all that 27 and deliver the judgment 
it deserves. At the conclusion of a catalog of vices refer¬ 
ence is frequently made to the future judgment. 28 This is 
also the case here in the reminder that God’s wrath is 
coming because of the evil deeds of men. The concept 
“wrath” (opyij) does not indicate an emotion of God— 
in view of the many abominable deeds of men, fits of 
wrath should have seized him long ago! Rather opyrj 
is God’s judgment of wrath (cf. 1 Thess 1:10; 2:16), 29 
which befalls all sinful and evil actions of men and sum¬ 
mons both Jews and Gentiles before its court (Rom 
1:18-3:20). 30 


18 The adjective “evil” (KaKrjv) is absent in manu¬ 
scripts p 46 G. 

19 Cf. also Gal 5:24; Rom 1:24; 6:12; 7:7f; 13:14. The 
words “passion” and “desire” also occur together in 
1 Thess 4:5: “not in the passion of desire like heathen 
who do not know God” (pi) kv iradti €TTi$vpLas 
Kadairep Kai ra tBvrj ra fiif elSbra t6v 6eov). 

20 Cf. Blass-Debrunner, par. 258,1: “The addition of 
the relative clause “which ..(tJ rts ...) occasions 
the use of the article by making the preceding noun 
definite.” 

21 Cf. Gerhard Delling, TDNT 6, 266-74. 

22 Cf. the negative evaluation placed on “possessions, 
wealth” Cpn) in the writings of the Qumran com¬ 
munity. The godless, the Kittim and the evil priest, 
strive after “possessions, wealth” (fin) with violence 
and deceit (1 QpHab VI, 1; VIII, Ilf; IX, 5f; IQS 
X, 19: XI, 2, etc.). The members of the community, 
however, renounce their own property and con¬ 
tribute their goods to the “common fund” (]in) 
which is used for the entire community (IQS 1,12f; 
III, 2; V, 2f; VI, 17-19, 22, etc.). 

23 Cf. also the sharp censure of covetousness found in 
Philo, Spec. leg. 1, 23-27; further examples from the 
writings of Philo can be found in Gerhard Delling, 
TDNT 6,270. 

24 Direct dependence on a saying of Jesus, as proposed 
among others by Delling, TDNT 6, 271, can hardly 
be assumed. The critique of “covetousness” is based 
on a value judgment common to Judaism and primi¬ 
tive Christianity. Cf. the evidence in Billerbeck 2, 

p. 190; 3, p. 606f. 


25 Easton, “Ethical Lists,” p. 6, maintains that the 
catalog originally consisted of six members; “idol¬ 
atry” was the sixth. Since the Colossians, however, 
did not have to be admonished with respect to idol¬ 
atry, Paul mentioned idolatry only in a relative 
clause. The proposal, however, that the list was 
originally made up of six members is improbable (cf. 
above p. 137 on the fivefold schema). Yet it is certain 
that the train of thought explicated in the relative 
clause (“covetousness” and “idolatry” are inti¬ 
mately connected) was adopted from the tradition. 

26 Cf. also Pol. Phil. 11:2: “If any man does not abstain 
from avarice, he will be defiled by idolatry and shall 
be judged as if he were among the Gentiles who 
‘know not the judgment of God’ ” (Si quis non se 
abstinuerit ab avaritia, ab idolatria coinquinabitur 
et tamquam inter gentes judicabitur, qui ignorant 
judicium domini). The term “idolatry” frequently 
occurs in catalogs of vices. Cf. Gal 5:20; 1 Cor 5: lOf; 
6:9; 10:7,14; Eph 5:5; 1 Pt 4:3; Rev 21:8; 22:15 
and consult Friedrich Biichsel, TDNT 2, 380. 

27 The prepositional phrase “on account of that” (hi 
a) refers to the vices listed in v 5. The variant read¬ 
ing of D * G, “on account of this” (<$£.’ 6), is clearly 
secondary. 

28 Cf. 1 Thess 4:3-6; 1 Cor 5:10f; 6:9; Rom 1:18-32. 

29 Cf. Gustav Stahlin, TDNT 5, 419-47. 

30 In dependence on Eph 5:6 the manuscripts £ $ G pi 
lat sy add: “upon the sons of disobedience” (c7Tt tovs 
vlovs tt}s iureideias). Nevertheless, the “shorter 
reading,” attested to by p 46 B d sa ClemAlex Ephr 
Ambst, certainly offers the original text. 
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■ 7 The believers also once lived in such vices. 31 The 
words “and you” (/cat vfieis) apply the traditional list of 
vices to the readers 32 and recall their pre-Christian past. 
They conducted their lives 33 in evil actions, lived in 
shameful doings 34 and were dead in their sins (cf. 2:13; 
Eph 2:lf). Nevertheless, what once was is now defini¬ 
tively erased and removed by the death which was 
experienced with Christ in baptism. Therefore, the past 
is replaced by the present which from now on has sole 
validity. 

■ 8 Consequently, what the Christian life must be now 
is contrasted to what it once was (cf. 1:21f) 35 : to put 
aside everything which once was done in the evil will and 
wicked action of the old man. 36 The imperative “put 
away” (airddeade) corresponds to Pauline baptismal 
exhortation: “let us therefore put away the works of 
darkness” (aTo6(j)fJLe6a ovv ra epya rod <tk6tovs Rom 
13:12; cf. Eph 4:22; 1 Pt 2:1). 

The vices that have to be put away are again listed in 
a five-member catalog which originated in the tradition. 
The readers are once more addressed by “and you” 

(Kai v/ieis) and shown what they have to do now in con¬ 
trast to their past. The sins that should be put off have 
to do with angry passion, evil mind, and slander which 
poison and destroy the relationships between men. 
Whoever is angry with his brother “shall be liable to 
judgment” (fr'oxos carat, rjj Kplaei Mt 5:22). 37 There¬ 


fore, “wrath” {bpyq) must be done away with. 38 To¬ 
gether with wrath, vehement rage, “anger” (dvpAs), 
should disappear (cf. Eph 4:31). There is no material 
difference between “wrath” and “vehement rage, an¬ 
ger.” 39 A rage of anger belongs to the “works of the 
flesh” (cpya rfjs aapubs Gal 5:19f), which must be 
found no more in the community of Jesus Christ (2 Cor 
12:20). Along with them every type of “malice” must 
vanish, since it ruins social intercourse. 40 A wicked dispo 
sition expresses itself in evil speech. The word fi\aa- 
<f>r)/jLLa , which often occurs in catalogs of vices, means 
“slander,” the conscious telling of falsehood. 41 Under no 
circumstances must the Christian do this. Therefore, 
the command states: “not to tell lies about anybody” 
(p.i)8eva (3\aa<f>iip,eLV Tit 3:2). Consequently, ala\po- 
\oyia , 42 every kind of abusive language from man’s 
mouth, is also forbidden. 43 Since what was once had to 
yield in baptism to the now of Christian existence, this 
prior decision should and must be made reality in obe¬ 
dience. Consequently: also you must put away all these 
things! 

■ 9 “Do not lie 44 to one another” ( p,rj \f/ev8eade els 
aWrjXovs) continues the series of imperatives and is con¬ 
nected most immediately with the previously mentioned 
concepts “slander” and “abusive language.” Within 
the Christian community, truth alone is allowed to 
speak. 45 The phrase “to one another” (els &Wtj\ovs) 


31 The prepositional phrase “in which” (kv ols) is 
used of the vices mentioned in v 5. If, however, one 
reads “upon the sons of disobedience” (ctti tous 
vlovs ttjs a7ret0etas) at the end of v 6, then kv ols 
(among them) would refer to the “sons of disobe¬ 
dience.” 

32 Cf. Vogtle, Tugend- und Lasterkataloge , 19; Jervell, 
Imago Dei t 235. 

33 Concerning “to conduct oneself” ( TrepiTrarelv = 
"l^n) cf. above p. 27 on 1:10. 

34 Allusion is again made to the vices by “in these 
things” (kv robrois). Manuscripts $ G pm read: “in 
them” (kv aiiTots). 

35 In Greek vss 7, 8a are arranged in chiastic order: 

(a) kv ols (b) teal vpe is (c) TrepieTraT^aark (d) tto- 
rt. (d) vvvl 6e (c) inrb6t<j8t (b) Kal vpels (a) rd 
TriLVTa [(a) in which (b) you also (c) conducted 
your lives (d) once, (d) but now (c) put off (b) you 
also (a) all these]. Cf. P. Tachau, ‘Evisf und ‘ Jetzt' 
imNeuen Testament , Unpub. Diss. (Gottingen: 1968), 
126. 

36 Heb 12:1; Jas 1:21; 1 Pt 2:1 also link the verb “to 
put away, off” (iLTrorWeadat) with “all” (ttols/ 


irav). Cf. E. Kamlah, Die Form der katalogischen 
Paranese im Neuen Testament , WUNT 7 (Tubingen: 
1964), 183: “The object of the putting off is always 
designated as a totality. It is the entire sinful nature 
that is thus described.” 

37 The vice “wrath” (6pyq) corresponds to O'EN 

in the catalog of vices in 1 QS IV, 10. Cf. Wibbing, 
Tugend- und Lasterkataloge , 94. 

38 On the negative appraisal of human wrath in the 
NT cf. Stahlin, TDNT 5,420f. 

39 Cf. Friedrich Biichsel, TDNT 3,167f. 

40 Cf. 1 Cor 5:8; 14:20; Rom 1:29; Eph 4:31. Cf. fur¬ 
ther Walther Grundmann, TDNT 3, 482-84. The 
word “malice” (/catda) corresponds to yn in the 
catalog of vices in 1 QS IV, 11. Cf. Wibbing, Tu¬ 
gend- und Lasterkataloge , 94. 

41 Cf. Mk 7:22 par; Eph 4:31; 1 Tim 6:4; 2 Tim 3:2. 
Cf. further Hermann Wolfgang Beyer TDNT 1, 
621-25. On “slander” (fiXaaefyqpia) compare the 
Hebrew □’BVTl \wb of 1 QS IV, 11; CD V, 12. Cf. 
Wibbing, Tugend- und Lasterkataloge , 93. 

42 This word only occurs here in the NT. Cf. Bauer, 
s.v . Its meaning is spelled out in the catalog of sin9 of 
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Cotossians 3:6-17 


should in no way be taken to mean that Christians could 
take the question of truth less seriously when speaking 
to non-Christians. Rather the author is concerned pri¬ 
marily with the immediate life situation in which the 
Christian exists and must prove himself. Here, in daily 
contact with the brothers, he must live up to the com¬ 
mand of unconditional veracity. 

The verb forms “put off” ( kireKhvakpevoL ) and “put 
on” ( evdvadpevoi ) emphatically stress the relationship 
to baptism. 46 Since both participles are aorists, they 
could describe the past event of baptism, which should be 
determinative of the present; thus they would be con¬ 
strued as genuine participles. 47 Nevertheless, it is far 
more plausible to understand these verb forms as im¬ 
peratives continuing a sequence of admonitions. The 
imperative “do not lie” (/JLTj xf/tvStadt) precedes them 
(v 9) and the command “put on” (evSvtratrde v 12) 
follows. 48 The parallel Eph 4:24 clearly supports trans¬ 
lating them as imperatives: “put on 49 the new man, 
created after the likeness of God” (6vdv<Ta<j0ai tov kcu- 
vov avOpcoirov tov Kara deov KTicrdevra ), which agrees 
with the use of “to put on” (evSbeadai) in the context 
of baptismal exhortation: “put on the Lord Jesus” (ev- 
dvaavde tov Kvpiov T rjaovv Rom 13:14); “let us put 
on the armor of light” (evdvacjpeda de ra 67rXa tov 
0ojt6s Rom 13:12). 50 The doubly composite verb “to 
put off” (a7T€K8ve(r6ai) occurs only in Col (cf. 2:15) 


where it recalls the phrase “putting off the body of the 
flesh” (iureKSvais tov awfiaTos Trjs (rapuds 2:11). 51 In 
other instances the verb iuroTiOecrdai (“to take off”) 
which is put in contrast with “to put on” ( evdOeadai) 
appears more frequently in exhortatory contexts. 52 

The image of putting off and putting on a garment was 
widespread in the ancient world and was used in the 
mystery religions in order to interpret the action of initia¬ 
tion. The account, e.g., that Apuleius gives in the Meta¬ 
morphoses of Isis’ rites describes how the initiate was 
clothed in twelve robes during the initiation ceremony 
and received a garment adorned with images of ani¬ 
mals. 53 The putting on of the garment consecrated him, 
i.e. he was filled with the powers of the cosmos and expe¬ 
rienced within himself a physical-substantial transforma¬ 
tion by which he received a share of the divine power of 
life. 54 Gnostic texts understand the image of putting on or 
receiving the garment as expressing that the redemption 
had come true, a redemption which is accomplished while 
man is taken up into the divine world and suffused with 
its light and power. 55 When Paul employs the image of 
putting off and putting on, he describes neither an on¬ 
tological transformation of man nor the release of a divine 
kernel so as to allow it to develop fully and to let man pos¬ 
sess salvation. Rather, the image illustrates the change of 
rule that has taken place in baptism. The baptized have 
been transferred into the domain of Christ’s rule and 


the tongue which Jas 3:1-12 lists. 

43 Manuscripts G aeg Ambst add the words: “let not 
proceed” (pif eKiropevecBa)) . 

44 Manuscript p 4 6 places the subjunctive {f/evdrjffde) 
after “not” {prj ). Cf. Blass-Debrunner, par. 364, 3. 

45 God cannot lie (cf. Heb 6:18). Therefore, the Chris¬ 
tian too must not lie (cf. Gal 1:20; 2 Cor 11:31; Rom 
9:1; 1 Tim 2:7, etc.) 

46 On 3:9-11 special reference should be made to 
Kasemann, Leib Christi , 147-50; Eltester, Eikon im 
NT, 156-64; Jervell, Imago Dei , 231-56, 

47 This is the opinion of Abbott, Masson, ad loc. ; Chris¬ 
tian Maurer, TDNT 6, 644 n. 5; Jervell, Imago Dei , 
236; Otto Merk, Handeln aus Glauben: Die Motivierun- 
gen der paulinisehen Ethik t Marburger Theologische 
Studien 5 (Marburg: 1968), 205. Joiion, “Colossiens 
III, 5-11,” 186f, takes “put off” (tiLTrtKbvadpcvoi) 
and “put on” (cv&vadpevoi) as dependent on the 
imperative “put away” (dirddtffde v 8), so that they 
actually have a present meaning. Putting off and 
putting on is an act that lasts throughout one’s life. 

48 On the use of the participle in an imperatival sense, 
cf. above p. 32, n. 1 on 1:12. Cf. further the ex¬ 


planation in Lighlfoot, ad loc., and Larsson, Christus , 
197f, who, however, wants to construe the participles 
as subjunctive-participles. 

49 Whether one reads the infinitive or the imperative 
(evdviraadc ) which is found in p 46 B* N K 69 al lat 
sy ClemAlex p \ 

50 Cf. further 1 Thess 5:8: “put on the breastplate of 
faith and love” (kvdvoapcvoi dupana mareo)* Kal 
A'yA7nys); Eph 6:11: “put on the whole armor of 
God” {kvhixsa<r6e rifv Travoir\iav tov 0eoO); Eph 
6:14: “having put on the breastplate of righteous¬ 
ness” {kvbvvdpevoi t6v S&paKa rrjs dtKaiocrvv^s). 

51 Eph 4:22 has: “Put off the old man” (airodkaQai 
vpas .. . t6v naXaidv avdpwTrov). 

52 Cf. 1 Thess 5:8; Gal 3:27; Rom 13:12,14; Eph 4:24; 
6:11,14. 

53 Cf. Lohse, “Taufe,” 316f. 

54 Apuleius, Metamorph. 11, 24. 

55 The evidence can be found in Kasemann, Leib Christi, 
87-94; Eltester, Eikon im NT, 160; Albrecht Oepke, 
Der Brief des Paulus an die Galater in Theologischer 
Handkommentar zumNT 9 (Berlin: 2 1957), 89f; 
idem, TDNT 2, 318-21; Schlier, Galater , 173f. Gnos- 
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are called to conduct their lives in obedience. Therefore, 
they need words of exhortatory encouragement and of 
comforting support on their way. Consequently, to the 
statement “for as many of you as were baptized into 
Christ have put on Christ” (6aoi yap eis Xpujrov efla tv- 
TiaOrjTe, Xpiarov evedvaaade Gal 3:27) the admoni¬ 
tion must be added: “but put on the Lord Jesus Christ” 
(aXXa evdvaaade top Kvptov 'Irjaovv Xpujrbv Rom 
13:14). This admonition demands of the Christian that 
he actualize what has already happened, that he accept 
what God has done for him, and that, in obedience, 
he enter into the new life given him in baptism. 56 

What must be put aside is the old man, who—and here 
the image almost breaks down—not only adheres to man 
like a garment, but who is man himself. He must hand 
himself over to death because “our old self has been 
crucified” (6 7raXatos tjjjlojv avOpcoTros (TVvecTavp&Ovj 
Rom 6:6). 57 Since he has already died, he must now be 
laid to rest 58 “with his practices” 59 (avv rats irpa^eatv 
avrov ), with his manner of conduct and action (cf. 

Rom 8:13) as it had been described in the catalog of 
vices. 

■ 10 The “new man” ( vtos avdp<j07ros) must be put on 


in place of the old man. 60 The Greek word vios (new), 
here in contrast to 7raXcu6s (old), means the same thing 
as the Greek word Kaivbs (new). 61 If anyone is “in 
Christ” (iv Xpicrw), he is a “new creation” ( Katvij 
ktlcls Gal 6:15; 2 Cor 5:17). God’s eschatological new 
creation is described here with reference to Gen 1:26f. 

To be sure, this reference does not consist of an explicit 
Scripture citation, but originated in the adopted cate¬ 
chetical tradition which in turn relied on Gen 1:26f. 62 
Col does not speak of putting on Christ like Gal 3:27 
and Rom 13:14. Rather it exhorts to put on the “new 
man,” who is formed according to the Creator’s “image” 
(ebccjv) 63 which, in fact, is Christ (cf. 1:15), and who 
must be renewed “in knowledge” (els eirlyvaxTiv) . The 
new creation accomplished in baptism is thus realized 
in constant “renewal” ( avaKaivaHTLS ): “our inner [scil. 
man] is being renewed daily” (6 £crcd r)p.&v [scil. avd- 
pu) 7 ros\ avaKaLvovrai riptpq. Kai ripipty 2 Cor 4:16). 64 
The new man is being created “according to the image 
of his creator” (/car* eUova rou KTiaavTOS avrb v). 6s 
While Rom 8:29 talks about a future fulfillment: “those 
whom he foreknew he also predestined to be conformed 
to the image of his Son” (oOs irpotyvoo, Kai TCpokpiaev 


ticism, however, cannot speak of the putting off of 
the old man and the putting on of the new man. For 
it deals with the release of the Pneuma-Ego, which 
must be awakened from prison and sleep and brought 
to its realization. 

56 Cf. Bornkamm, “Baptism and New Life,” Early 
Christian Experience , 71-86. 

57 On Paul’s use of the concept “old” (-TraXatos) cf. 
Heinrich Seesemann, TDNT 5, 719f. 

58 Cf. 1 Cor 5:7: Since the eschatological feast of pass- 
over has already begun with Christ’s expiatory 
death, it is high time to cleanse out “the old leaven” 

(riiv TraXcuav £vp.7}v). 

59 On the term “practice” (7Tpa£ts) cf. Christian 
Maurer, TDNT 6, 642-44. 

60 It is important “to be able to state that no parallel to 
this unique concept has been found in non-Christian 
sources” (Jervell, Imago Dei , 240). The image can¬ 
not be derived from Gnosticism (cf. Kasemann, Leib 
Ckristi , 147f). For in Gnostic texts “there is no idea 
of, nor can there be any idea of an old and a new 
man. For the inner man, the Spirit—Image (Pneuma— 
Eikon) in man, is the Anthropos himself” (Jervell, 
Imago Dei y 241). Judaism knew of the expectation 
that at the end of days splendor and glory, which 
had been lost through Adam’s fall, would be re¬ 
stored (evidence in Billerbeck 1, p. 11), but it did 


not know the antithesis between the old and the new 
man. Cf. also Robin Scroggs, The Last Adam: A 
Study in Pauline Anthropology (Philadelphia: Fortress 
Press, 1966), 29-32; 54-58. Kamlah, Form, 204 re¬ 
fers to Philo’s treatment of the ideal and the earthly 
man. This concept, however, is surely not a possible 
direct source for the Pauline contrast between the 
old and new man, mainly because in Philo there 
is not the least trace of an eschatological referent. 

Cf. also Merk, Handeln , 206. 

61 Cf. Eph 4:24: “put on the new man” ( evdvaaaOat 
t6v Katvdv avdpwTrov). When Col 3:10 has yeos 
(new) instead of kcuvos (new), the reason is prob¬ 
ably stylistic, for the participle t6v £lvclkcuvo{)[1€VOV 
(being renewed) follows immediately. Cf. also 1 Cor 
5:7 where “new lump” ( vkov efavpapa) is set over 
against the “old leaven” (7raXaia ^ujutj). On the 
concept “new man” (veos avdpcoiros) cf. Joachim 
Jeremias, TDNT 1, 365f; Johannes Behm, TDNT 
4, 898-901; Roy A. Harrisville, “The Concept of 
Newness in the New Testament,” JBL 74 (1955): 
69-79. 

62 Cf. Jervell, Imago Dei , 232. 

63 Concerning the concept “image” ( elKCOV ) cf. above 
pp. 46—48 on 1:15. 

64 It is not the old man or primeval man that is 

being renewed, but the new man created in baptism. 
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Colossians 3:5-17 


<rvpp6p<t>ovs elvai rrjs eUivos tov utou avrov) ; here, 
conformity to the image is described as something that 
is already present reality. Nevertheless, this image of God 
has not been given as a secure piece of property to the 
person baptized into Christ. Rather it places him under 
the imperative to prove in his conduct his confession 
of Christ as the “image of God” (eiK&v tov 6eov). 66 The 
participle “being renewed” {tov avaKatvovpevov) lays 
stress on the exhortation. Just as the old man together 
with his practices has to be removed, so too must the new 
man be renewed in fulfillment of the duty of obedience 
laid upon him. The “knowledge” {eirtyvoxTis) 61 which 
the new man has attained means the ability to recognize 
God’s will and command (cf. 1:9). 68 The old man did 
not possess this knowledge. 69 The new man, however, 
should conduct his life in conformity to the creator’s will. 
■ 11 What separates men from one another in the 
world—which of course still exists—has been abolished 
in the community of Jesus Christ. Among those who 


belong to Christ “there is neither Jew nor Greek; there is 
neither slave nor free, there is neither male nor female; 
for you are all one in Jesus Christ” {ovk evt TouScuos 
*'E WrjVj ovk evt 8ovXos ov8£ eXeWepos, ovk evt 
apaev Kal OrjXv iravres yap vpets els hare ev Xpurroj 
T^cou Gal 3:28). For “we were all baptized into one 
body—Jews or Greeks, slaves or free” {ripels TT&VTes eis 
Iv <T&p.a ePaTTTiadripev, elre Tovdcuoi eire ''EXX? 7 - 
veSy elWe doOXoi eire eXevdepoi 1 Cor 12:13). Also the 
series introduced here deals with the unity in Christ 
which is grounded in baptism. That Greeks and Jews are 
the first ones mentioned in this series corresponds to 
tradition, 70 even though, in distinction to Gal 3:28 and 
1 Cor 12:13, “Greek” (*'E XXyv) comes first. 71 The Jew 
knew that as a member of the chosen people of God he 
was separated from the Gentiles, whose outstanding 
representatives were the Greeks. The Gospel, however, is 
addressed to all, “to the Jew first and also to the Greek” 


Jerveil, Imago Dei , 244f, correctly rejects Kasemann's 
interpretation: “The sense of‘renewal' becomes 
clear when one realizes that the image (eikon) is in¬ 
deed the fallen primeval man. In so far as the prime¬ 
val man is at the same time redeemer, he is renewed 
to become the true image (eikon) of God and now 
has knowledge of God and of himself as ‘inner man,' 
who is likewise the Christ who fills all in all” (Kase- 
mann, Leib Christi , 148). Neither grammatically nor 
materially can the participle “being renewed” ( ava - 
Katvovpevov) be connected with “the old man” 

(tov TraXativ avdpwirov). Cf. Jerveil, Imago Dei , 

244, n. 254. 

65 The description of God—for God, not Christ, is 
meant (cf. Jerveil, Imago Dei , 249; Larsson, Christus, 
205f)—as “the creator” (6 ktIo as) corresponds to a 
traditional way of speaking (1 Cor 11:9; Rom 1:25; 
Eph 2:10; 3:9; 1 Tim 4:3, etc.). Cf. Gerhard Delling, 
“Partizipiale Gottespradikationen in den Briefen 
des Neuen Testaments,” ST 17 (1963): 25. The 
reference here, however, is not to the first creation 
(thus Werner Georg Kiimmel, Man in the New Testa¬ 
ment tr. John J. Vincent [Philadelphia: Westminster, 
rev. and enlarged ed.: 1963], 67f, n. 78; Merk, 
Handeln , 207), but to the creation of the new man. 

66 Cf. Jerveil, Imago Dei, 248-50; Johannes Behm, 
TDNT 3, 453: “The Christian is to become a new 
man as Christ is the new man.” 

67 The phrase “in knowledge” (els eirLyvcaotv) occurs 
here in an absolute sense as in Phil 1:9: “That your 
love may abound more and more with knowledge 
and all discernment” (tv a i) &ybpwv tn paX- 


Xop Kal paXXov Trepiooevj) ev eirtyvkoei nai tt day 
aiadyaet). 

68 The “knowledge” can neither be defined as “mo¬ 
rality” (Dibelius-Greeven, ad loc.) nor be identified 
with “conformity to the image.” Rather, as a conse¬ 
quence of both (cf. Jerveil, Imago Dei, 255f), it is 
“knowledge of his will” (eTriyvwots tov SeXypaTos 
avrov 1:9). Eltester, Eikon , 162 correctly observes 
that the connection between conformity to the image 
and ethics is best understood on the basis of Jewish 
presuppositions. 

69 Cf. Eph 4:17f; “You must no longer live as the Gen¬ 

tiles do, in the futility of their minds; they are dark¬ 
ened in their understanding, alienated from the life 
of God because of the ignorance that is in them” 
(prjKeTL bpas TrepurciTeiv Kadu)s Kal ra fflvrj irepLira- 
rel ev paTaidryTi tov voos avTU)v } ecKOiTiapevoL 
Tjj StavoLq, ovTes aTnjXXoTpuijpevot tt}s tov 

deodj 8ta tJ)v ayvotav tt}v ovaav ev avTols). 

70 Except for this verse the distinction between Greeks 
and Jews is of no concern to Col. On “circumcision/ 
uncircumcision” (irepiTopi}/aKpofivcTia) cf. 2:11, 
13. The mention of barbarians and Scythians like¬ 
wise has no connection with the train of thought 
developed in the letter. On “slave/free” ( dovXos / 
eXevOepos) compare the admonition directed to the 
slaves in 3:22—25. The series undoubtedly has been 
adopted from the tradition. Cf. also Gunther Klein, 
Die Zjwblf Apostel: Ursprung und Gehalt einer Idee , 
FRLANT 77 (Gottingen: 1961), 195. 

71 The recipients of the letter are, as is also indicated 
here (cf. 1:21f; 2:13), Gentile Christians. 
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('lovSalcp T€ irp&TOV /cat ''EXX^yt Rom 1:16). 72 For 
in Christ there is no longer any validity either to the 
boundaries between different nations or to the distinction 
between Israel and the Gentiles. 73 Consequently, even 
“circumcision” {irtpiTopif) and “uncircumcision” 

(anpofivaria ) have lost their meaning; 74 “for neither 
circumcision counts for anything, nor uncircumcision, 
but a new creation” (otfre yap irtpiTopi) tL eanv ofire 
aKpofivaria, aXXa icaivi) /cruris Gal 6:15). 7S The words 
“barbarian” (fiapfiapos) and “Scythian” ( ^Kvdrjs ), 
which follow in the series, are no longer juxtaposed to one 
another antithetically but are an enumerative continua¬ 
tion of the series. The “barbarian” (/3ap/3apos) is the 
non-Greek. 76 This opposition, however, between Greeks 
and barbarians has been abolished in the Christian 
community. 77 The Scythians are cited as an especially 
strange kind of barbarian. It was said of them: “they are 
little better than wild beasts” (/3pax^ twv drfploiv 8ia<f>e- 
povres Josephus, Ap. 2, 269). 78 Besides overcoming 


the differences that distinguish men from one another in 
the world, the Christian community has also cut through 
distinctions of social position. Whether slave or 79 free— 
this is emphasized with great force—the only thing that 
matters in the Christian community is the “new creation” 
in Christ. “For he who was called in the Lord as a slave 
is a freedman of the Lord. Likewise he who was free when 
called is a slave of Christ” (6 7<ip kv KVplco nXydels 8ov- 
Xos aTeXeWepos Kvpiov karlv' dpolois 6 eXeWepos 
KXrjOels 8ovX6s kvnv Xpurrov 1 Cor 7:22). 80 The au¬ 
thor is not talking about the natural equality of all men 81 
nor about a morality that is binding on all men. 82 
Rather, he speaks about men of completely diverse origins 
who have been gathered together in unity in Christ 
through allegiance to one Lord. True, they also continue 
to live in the roles that the world assigns to them as 
Greeks or Jews, slaves or free. But where the Body of 
Christ exists and where his members are joined together 
into a fellowship, there the differences which separate 


72 Cf. further 1 Cor 1:22-24; 10:32; Rom 2:9f; 3:9; 
10-12; Acts 14:1; 18:4; 19:10,17; 20:21. Manu¬ 
scripts D * G it vg 8 put “male and female” (apaev 
tcai drjXv cf. Gal 3:28) at the beginning of the series. 

73 On the concept “Greek” ( W E XXrjv) in Paul, cf. Hans 
Windisch, TDNT 2, 512-16; on the concept “Jew” 
(TouSaios) in Paul, cf. Walter Gutbrod, TDNT 3, 
380-82. 

74 On “uncircumcision” ( 6.Kpo(3v(TTLa ) cf. Karl Lud¬ 
wig Schmidt, TDNT 1, 225f; on “circumcision” 
(TTipiTopij) cf. Rudolf Meyer, TDNT 6, 82f. 

75 Cf. further Gal 5:6; 1 Cor 7:19; Rom 2:25-29; 4:9- 
12. The antithesis “circumcision/uncircumcision” 
is certainly traditional and in any case is not ex¬ 
ploited in the immediate context. Cf. Klein, Die 
%u)olj Apostel, 195; contrary to Jervell, Imago Dei , 

251: “The author took up the formula, but em¬ 
ployed it for his special purposes.” 

76 Cf. Hans Windisch, TDNT 1, 546-53. Theodor 
Hermann, “Barbar und Sky the. Ein Erklarungs- 
versuch zu Koi 3,11,” Theologische Blatter 9 (1930): 
106f, cites evidence that the word “Barbaria” (Bap- 
/3apta) is occasionally used to describe the Somali 
coast and a part of Ethiopia. Hence the contrast here 
would be between southern and northern peoples, 
or even between whites and blacks. It is unlikely, 
however, that “barbarian,” following after “Greek,” 
could indicate a particular nation or race rather 
than “non-Greek” in general. Cf. Windisch, TDNT 
1, 552f. 

77 Cf. Rom 1:14: “I am under obligation to both 
Greeks and barbarians” C^XXrjaiv re /cat /3ap/3&- 


pois ... o<l>€iXkrrjs tipi). The designation “bar¬ 
barian” also occurs in 1 Cor 14:11; Acts 28:2, 4. 

78 The Scythians are not mentioned again in the NT. 
But consult 2 Macc 4:47; 3 Macc 7:5, and cf. Otto 
Michel, TWNT 7, 448-51. The mention of the 
name “Scythian” is surely not “motivated by some 
special situation in Colossae” (thus Michel, ibid., 
450). Rather it belongs to the series adopted from 
the tradition. 

79 Manuscripts A D * G pc put “and” (/caf) between 
“slave” (6oDXos) and “free” (eXcuflepos) to accen¬ 
tuate the contrast: cf. “Greek and Jew; circumcision 
and uncircumcision.” 

80 Cf. Karl Heinrich Rengstorf, TDNT 2, 274-76; 
Heinrich Schlier, TDNT 2, 501. 

81 On the Stoic concept of the natural equality of all 
mankind, cf. Seneca, Epist. 31,11: “The soul. .. up¬ 
right, good, great... may descend into a Roman 
knight just as well as into a freedman’s son or a slave. 
For what is a Roman knight, or a freedman’s son, 

or a slave? They are mere titles, born of ambition or 
of wrong.” (Animus ... rectus, bonus, magnus ... 
tarn in equitem Romanum quam in libertinum 
quam in servum potest cadere. Quid est eques Ro- 
manus aut libertinus aut servus? Nomina ex ambi- 
tione aut iniuria nata). In the heavenly city de¬ 
scribed by Lucian, Hermotimus 24, complete equality 
exists for all its inhabitants: “inferior or superior, 
noble or common, bond or free, simply did not exist 
and were not mentioned in the city” (t 6 Si x^ L P <t)V 
fj KpttTTiiiv rj evircLTplSi ;s fj byevviis fj 5oDXos fj 
kXevdepos ovSi 5Xo>s elvai fj \kyeadcu kv rp 7 t6X«). 
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men from one another are abolished. 

The words “but Christ is all and in all” (dXXa 83 
wavra icai ev iraaiv Xpiords) contrast the new reality 
that obtains in Christ with that which divides men in the 
world. It is not said that the fulness of salvation will 
be inaugurated only by the future consummation in 
which God will be everything to everyone (1 Cor 15:28). 
Rather, the present rule of Christ already inaugurates 
the fulness of salvation so that Christ is all in all. 04 His 
rule embraces everything (cf. 1:15—20). Thus the uni¬ 
ty of the new humanity is grounded in him, for “all” 
(irkvTts) have been baptized “into one body” (els %v 
awfjLd 1 Cor 12:13) and therefore are “one in Christ 
Jesus” (els ev Xpurnp ^Irjaov Gal 3:28). 85 

The fact that the imperative in Col’s exhortation 
is based on and developed out of the indicative agrees 
completely with Pauline theology. 86 On the one hand, 
indicative statements refer to salvation as already appro¬ 
priated : “you have been raised with Christ” (3:1); “you 
have died” (3:3); God has created the new man (3:10); in 
the new creation there is no distinction between “Greek 
and Jew, circumcision and uncircumcision, barbarian, 
Scythian, slave, free, but Christ is all and in all” (3:11). 87 


Since this is the case, the Christians are admonished to 
fulfill what God has already accomplished: “seek that 
which is above” (3:1); “consider that which is above, not 
that which is on earth” (3:2); “therefore, put to death 
your earthly members” (3:5); “put away” (3:8); “do not 
lie to one another” (3:9); “put off the old man ... and 
put on the new man” (3:9f); “put on then” (3:12). While 
the indicative sentences refer back to the passing from 
death to life already effected in baptism, the imperatival 
admonitions point ahead, into the actualization of the 
new life of those who have been raised with Christ. But 
whereas Paul in Romans says that we have died to sin in 
baptism “so that we should no longer be enslaved to 
sin” (tov fxrfKtTt 8ov\eveiv iffJLas rfj apaprtq. Rom 6:6), 
Col states: “with Christ you have died to the elements 
of the universe” (d? redavere avv Xpiaru > airo rw v 
OTOixelwv tov fcdopov 2:20). There is no mention of the 
enslaving power of “sin” (apaprta) from whose lordship 


Cf. Betz, Lukian , 95f. 

82 Seder Eliyyaku Rabba 10 (ed. Friedmann, Wien: 

1902)—to be sure, as late as the tenth century A.D. 
(cf. Hermann L. Strack, Introduction to the Talmud and 
Midrash , Authorized Translation [Philadelphia: 
Jewish Publication Society of America, 1931], 227f)— 
says: “I call heaven and earth to witness that both 
Gentiles and Israelites, men and women, slave and 
maidservant can attain possession of the Holy Spirit 
through ethical conduct.” Cf. G. Klein, Der dlteste 
christliche Katechismus und die jiidische Propaganda- 
Literatur (Berlin: 1909), 73; Dibelius-Greeven, adloc. 

83 Manuscripts B $ D G pi put the article ra (the) 
before Trkvra (all). 

84 Cf. 1 Cor 15:28: “that God may be everything to 

every one” ( iva irkvra ev ira<nv); Eph 

1:23: “the fulness of him who fills all in all” ( t6 
irXiJpwpa tov t a irkvTa ev icaaiv irXrjpovfievov). 
The question whether “in all” {hv waciv) is mascu¬ 
line or neuter is unanswerable. The passage 1:15-20 
supports its understanding as neuter. The immediate 
context, however, could justify construing it as mas¬ 
culine: Christ is in all the people who are “in Christ” 
—wherever they come from. With this pleonastic 
expression the author of Col wants to draw attention 
to the Lordship of Christ which embraces all things. 
Thus he is not concerned with the distinction be¬ 


tween masculine or neuter, people or things. Similar 
formulae from the Hellenistic world are cited above, 
pp. 51f on 1:16. 

85 Alfred Wikenhauser, Die Kirche als der mystische Leib 
Christi nach dem Apostel Paulus , (Freiburg i.B.: 2 1940), 
163, wants to speak of a mystical unity formed by the 
believers and Christ: “The formula ‘Christ is all and 
in all* (Col 3:11) almost identifies the Christians 
with Christ.... Christ is ‘all* (ra iravra) insofar as 
he as the mystical Christ embraces all the redeemed 
within himself. And he is ‘in all’ insofar as he, as 
their inner man, as the ‘essence of God’ in them, 
represents their new life-principle.” Despite all the 
stress on unity in Christ, the difference between 

the believers and their Lord is strictly maintained. 
Therefore, the concept of mysticism fails to capture 
the real message of the passage. Cf. above p. 134, 
n. 15 on 3:3. 

86 Cf. Bornkamm, “Baptism and New Life,” Early 
Christian Experience , 71-86. The section 3:5-11 shows 
contacts with different Pauline baptismal passages; 
thus, it presupposes Pauline tradition. Sanders, “Lit¬ 
erary Dependence,” p. 42f, opts for literary depend¬ 
ence on the letters to the Romans, the Corinthians, 
and the Galatians. Cf. on this p. 182 below. 

87 Cf. also 3:13: “forgive one another ... as the Lord 
has forgiven you, so you also must forgive” (x a P 1- 
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we have been snatched through baptism. 88 In Romans 
and 1 Corinthians Paul connects conformity to God’s 
image with the future resurrection (1 Cor 15:49; Rom 
8:29). Colossians, on the contrary, says that in baptism 
the new man has been created “according to the image of 
his creator” (/car* dubva tov Krluavros a vt6p 3:10). 89 
Resurrection with Christ has already taken place. Life 
“with Christ” is already present—obviously not as one’s 
very own property, but as God’s new creation which 
must constantly be renewed in order to discern and fulfill 
obediently God’s will. Therefore, to put on the new man 
means: “Put on, then, as God’s chosen ones, holy and 
beloved, merciful compassion, kindness, humility, meek¬ 
ness, patience” (3:12). 

■ 12 The word “then, therefore” (ouy) indicates that 
the exhortation “put on” (€v8v<ra<rde) is seen as a con¬ 
sequence of the preceding series of admonitions, from 
which it is somewhat set off by means of direct address. 
The phrase “as God’s chosen ones” (d>s e/cXc/crot rou 90 
Seov) is not meant as a comparison, as if Christians try 
to become equals of the heavenly elect. 91 Rather, the 
community is addressed as the chosen, holy and beloved 
people of God. Just as Israel had been singled out by 


God as his possession (Dt 4:37; 7:7; Ps 33:12, etc.) and 
the Qumran community understood itself to be the 
assembly of the chosen ones, 92 so too it now is said of the 
Christian community: “But you are a chosen race, a 
royal priesthood, a holy nation, God’s own people” 

(vfjLeIs 5£ yivos e/c XtKrbv, fiaalXeiov tepdreu/xa, Wvos 
ay lov, Xads ex's TrepLTrolrjaiv 1 Pt 2:9). The believers, 
who through baptism belong to the Lord, are “God’s 
elect” ( eKXeKTol deov Rom 8:33). 93 The parallel con¬ 
cepts “holy” (ayioi) and 94 “beloved” (rjyaTTj pivot) 
are added to “elect” (iicXeKTol) as attributives. 95 Those 
who have been sanctified 96 by God are called to “holi¬ 
ness” (ayiaafJLds 1 Thess 4:3). They have experienced 
God’s love as his act of election 97 and therefore should 
deal with other men in terms of “love” (d7d7T7j). 98 In 
vss 5 and 8 above, two lists were quoted, each naming five 
vices that must disappear with the old man. Now five 
virtues, which should be put on, are enumerated in a 
catalog-like series. In this list, the accent is not placed 
on a certain disposition, 99 but on the action through 
which the new man reveals his identity. To be sure, were 
it only out of his own resources, he would be incapable 
of such actions. He owes his new capabilities to the elec- 


£6pevoi tavrols ... Kaflcos tcai 8 Kvptos kxaplaaTo 
vp.1v ovtojs Kai vpels). 

88 Moreover, Col makes no mention of the role of the 
“Spirit” (irvevpa) in determining Christian con¬ 
duct. The term “Spirit” (irvevpa) occurs only at 
1:8; 2:25; “spiritual” (irvevpaTucSs) only at 1:9; 
3:16. There is no reference to “to conduct your life 
in the Spirit” or “according to the Spirit” ( 7 rept 7 ra- 
retv kv TtvevpaTL or Kara irvevpa). This must be 
contrasted with Gal 5:25: “If we live by the Spirit, 
let us also walk by the Spirit” (ct fwpe v Trveupari, 
Trvevpart Kai (Troix&pev). 

89 Cf. Jervell, Imago Dei, 236, n. 232. 

90 The article is absent in manuscripts A D * G pc. 

91 Thus according to Lohmeyer, ad loc ., who wants to 
refer “elect” (knXeKToi) to the heavenly “com¬ 
munion of saints” (communio sanctorum) and thus 
to the “angels” (a77tXoi). The word “as” (d>s), 
however, does not indicate separation or compari¬ 
son, but identity. 

92 Cf. 1 QpHabX, 13: “God's elect;” V, 4: “his elect;” 
1 QH XIV, 15: “your elect;” 4 QpPs 37 II, 5: “the 
community of his elect.” 

93 Cf. further Mk 13:20, 22, 27 par; Mt 20:16 v. /.; 
22:14; Lk 18:7; Rom 16:13; 2 Tim 2:10; Tit 1 : 1 ; 

1 Pt 1:1 and consult Gottlob Schrenk, TDNT 4 , 
181-92; Delling, “Merkmale der Kirche,” 305. 


94 The connective “and” (tcai) is absent in manu¬ 
scripts B pc. 

95 Cf. Otto Procksch, TDNT 1,107. 

96 Concerning the concept “holy” ( 0710 s) cf. above 
p. 7f on 1:2. 

97 In Rom 1:7 “God’s beloved” and “called to be 
saints” (dyaTnjrois deov , kXtjtois cryiots) occur 
next to one another. Cf. further Eph 1 :4f: “He chose 
us in him before the foundation of the world, that we 
should be holy and blameless before him. He destined 
us in love to be his sons through Jesus Christ” (efe- 
Xefaro as kv aurcj) irpo Kara/3oX^s icSapov, etvai 
ij/xas ayiovs Kai dpcopovs KarevcoTriov afrroD, kv 
dydirp 7 rpoopfoas i?pas cts viodeaiav 5ta T^ooO 
XpLffTOV eis abrdv). The verb form, “having been 
loved” (ifyaTnjpevoi) is found only here and in 

1 Thess 1:4; 2 Thess 2:13; Jude 1. In other instances, 
“beloved” (d7a7r77T0t) always occurs. 

98 Cf. Ethelbert Stauffer, TDNT 1, 49. 

99 The proper mind-set or disposition, which is credit¬ 
able in itself and apart from any concrete realization 
in action, is stressed in similar Stoic catalogues. Cf. 
Epictetus, Dtss. 2, 22, 36: “He will be ... always 
straightforward to one who is like himself, while to 
one who is unlike he will be tolerant, gentle, kindly, 
forgiving, as to one who is ignorant or is making 

a mistake in things of greatest importance; he will 
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tion, sanctification, and love which God has imparted 
to him. All of the five terms that describe the new man’s 
conduct are used in other passages to designate acts of 
God or of Christ. 100 In Rom 12:1 and 2 Cor 1:3 “mercies” 
(oiKTipfioi) describes God’s compassion. Rom 2:4; 

11:22; Eph 2:7; Tit 3:4 speak of God’s “kindness” (xp*?“ 
otAttjs). Phil 2:8 says: Christ “humbled himself’ (era- 
Treivcocev iavrip). In 2 Cor 10:1 the Apostle refers to 
the “meekness of Christ” (irpavTTjs rov XptaroO). 101 
In his dealings with men God practices “patience” 

(paKpoOvfiLCL Rom 2:4; 9:22, etc.). All these virtues are 
the fruit of the Spirit. And in putting them on, the re¬ 
newal comes to light which the new man, created by God, 
both experiences and realizes. 

“Merciful compassion” 102 is mentioned first. 103 The 
“kindness” (xP^O’tAttjs) which a man extends to his 
fellow man is cited second. 104 The virtue “humility” 105 
(Tair€ivo<l>po<TVV7j) follows, by which a person looks up to 
others and in which no one is concerned with his own 


interests, but each one is concerned with the interests of 
others (cf. Phil 2:3f). Through “meekness” (irpairris ) 106 
a Christian helps his brother to get back on the straight 
and narrow path (cf. Gal 6:1). 107 “Patience” (paKpo- 
dvpla) 108 enables one to wait quietly for a long time and 
to exercise forbearance. 109 All five concepts show how a 
Christian should deal with his fellow man. He should 
stop making himself and his interests the center of his life, 
and should completely put himself at the service of his 
neighbor who needs his sympathetic readiness and help¬ 
ing hand. 

■ 13 The dependent participles “bear with” (bpexb- 
pepoi) and “forgive” (xap^bpepoi) continue the series 
of imperatives, 110 and underline once more the impor¬ 
tance of the right action of the Christians. There is no 


not be harsh with anybody” (2oTat.. . rcj> piv 
opoiw Travri airXajj, roD 8* bvopoiov avetcTiKSs, 
7 rp£os irpds a fobv, ftptpos, (JvyywptKbs tbs irp6s 
ayvoovvTa, cos tt pds SiawiirTovTa tt epi tcov peyi- 
obStvl xaX«r 6s). Cynic-Stoic tradition is 
also adopted in the catalogues of virtues that Lucian 
of Samosata cites in his writings. Cf. Betz, Lukian , 
206-11. 

100 Cf. Lohmeyer, ad loc.\ Jervell, Imago Dei , 252f; Lars- 
son, Christus , 210-20. Merk, Handeln , 210, rightly 
draws attention to the fact that one should “not read 
the ideas of imitation or of the example of God or 
Christ for the believers” into the statement of 3:12. 
Rather, the verse is concerned with the new domain 
of life opened by God’s act, in which the believer 
should conduct his life. 

101 Cf. also Mt 11:29: (< 1 am meek and humble of heart” 
(irpaus elp t nal Taireivds rjj icapdLq.). 

102 On “compassion” (obcTippds) , cf. Rudolf Bult- 
mann, TDNT 5,159-61. 

103 Cf. Phil 2:1: “if there is any affection and compas¬ 
sion” (eZ ns (nr\6.yx va Ka ^ oUcrippoL). Helmut 
Koster, TWNT 7, 557, proposes with regard to 
Col 3:12: “This formulation could scarcely have 
arisen without literary dependence on the “affection 
and compassion” {uTr\b.yxva Kal oUnppol ) of 
Phil 2:1.” It is also possible, however, to explain 
“merciful compassion” (air\6.yxva oUrippov) as 
an expression formulated in parallel to “affection 

of mercy” ( <nc\h.yxva cXcovs TestZeb 7:3); cf. 
K6ster, ibid., 557, n. 51. The phrase “abundant 
mercy” (D’Drn 31"1) in the catalogue of virtues of 


1 QS IV, 3 should be compared (cf. Wibbing, Tu- 
gend- und Lasterkataloge, 105). Cf. the adjective “merci¬ 
ful” (etxnrXayxvos) in the catalogues of Eph 4:32 
and 1 Pt 3:8. 

104 Cf. Gal 5:22; 2 Cor 6 : 6 ; Eph 2:7. Cf. further Eph 
4:32: “be kind to one another” (ytveaflc 5^ ets 
AXXiyXous XP r ) aT °L)’ On the concept “kindness” 
(XPJ 70 , t 6 t 77 s), cf. L. R. Stachowiak, Chrestotes: Hire 
biblisch-theologische Entwicklung und Eigenart, Studia 
Friburgensia NF 17 (Freiburg, Switzerland: 1957), 
esp.91f, 98-102. 

105 Cf. Walter Grundmann, TWNT 8 , 22 ^ 1 . On “hu¬ 
mility” (TaTreivoeftpoavini) and “meekness” (irpav- 
tijs), cf. “spirit of lowliness” (miy nn 1 QS IV, 3). 
The catalogue of virtues in 1 QS IV, 3, however, 

is not an exact parallel; cf. Wibbing, Tugend- und 
Lasterkataloge , 104. There is not only a difference in 
the sequence of the virtues, but 1 QS IV, 3 also lacks 
the image of putting on the new man. “The parallel 
arises from the fact that the content of late Jewish 
exhortation is generally the same; the parallel dis¬ 
penses with the typical” (Braun, Qumran 1, p. 233). 

106 Cf. Friedrich Hauck and Siegfried Schulz, TDNT 6 , 
645-51. 

107 Cf. further Gal 5:23; 1 Cor 4:21; Eph 4:2; 2 Tim 
2:25; Tit 3:2. 

108 Cf. Johannes Horst, TDNT 4, 374-87. 

109 Cf. further Gal 5:22; 2 Cor 6 : 6 ; Eph 4:2; 2 Tim 
3:10; 4:2. Cf. also “forbearance” (D’DN ~pn< 1 QS 
IV, 3); Wibbing, Tugend—und Lasterkataloge , 104. 

110 On the imperatival force of the participles, cf. above 
p. 141 on “put off” (v 9) and “put on” (v 10). 
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reference to a specific situation in the community. 111 
Rather, the admonition expresses something that is 
universally valid for the community’s life together: to 
bear with 112 one another 113 and to forgive if one has a 
complaint against another. 114 For as the Lord has for¬ 
given you, so should you also forgive one another. The 
sentence introduced by “as” (KaS&s) takes up a phrase 
from the community instruction, 115 and refers to the 
Lord’s action which gives the believers basis and direction 
for their conduct. 116 The Lord is Christ, 117 not God. 
There is no reference, however, to Jesus’ earthly activity 
during which he sought out the lost and forgave their 
sins. Rather the Kyrios is the exalted Lord in his dealings 
with his people. 118 Forgiveness of sins has been conveyed 
through baptism (2:13). The forgiveness received in 


baptism gives the community freedom and readiness 
not to bear and not to foster a grudge against another 
even though there may be grounds for complaint and 
grievance. 

■ 14 “Love” (&7&7T7J) surpasses everything else that the 
new man has to put on and to do (cf. 1 Cor 13; Rom 
13:8,10). Therefore, 119 love is called the bond of perfec¬ 
tion. The word “bond” (o'vvdea'fios) means the fastening 
together of separate items which are thus brought to¬ 
gether into a unity. 120 Consequently, one could interpret 
love as the perfect bond 121 which joins all the other 
virtues to form an organic unity. 122 This idea, how¬ 
ever, is nowhere found in the context of NT statements 
about love 123 and it is unlikely that it is intended in this 
verse. 124 Since the term “perfection” (reXeuJrTjs) has 


111 The author of Col thus does not have in mind the 
controversy which had been introduced in the com¬ 
munity because of the “philosophy.” Chapter 2 
shows that the false teaching should be rejected, not 
patiently endured. 

112 Concerning “to bear with” (avex^dai) t cf. Hein¬ 
rich Schlier, TDNT 1 , 359f. 

113 On the interchange of the expressions “one another” 
(a\\rj\ujv) and “each other” (faurois), cf. Xeno¬ 
phon, Mem. 3, 5,16: “Instead of working with each 
other for the general good, they are more envious 
and bitter against one another than against the rest 
of the world ... and would rather thus make profit 
of one another than aid each other” (avrl piv rou 
ovvepyeiv eavrols ra avp<l>epovTa t eTnjped^ovacv 
aXXiJXois kclI rpQovovow taurois pa Wop rj irpds 
aXXois dvdpcoiroLs ... Kai Trpoaipovvrai pdWov 
ovTCi) KepSaivew air' aWrjXcov avvaxpeXovvres av- 
tovs [Loeb modified]); Lk 23:12: “with one an¬ 
other ... with each other” (per' aXXrjXw ... irpds 
avrovs). Also consult Blass-Debrunner par. 287. 

114 The word “blame, cause for complaint” (pop<t>T)) 

(cf. Walter Grundmann, TDNT 4, 571-74) occurs 
rarely and only in poetry. Cf. Aristophanes, Pax 664: 
“Listen, spectators, why she blames you so” {clkov- 
aad* vpeis &v eveKa pop<f>T}v ilxei); Euripides, Or. 
1069: “First, one reproach have I for thee” ptv 
7rpajra aoi popfpifv cx w )- It is not found in the LXX, 
and in the NT only in this passage. Instead of it, 
manuscript D* puts “reason for complaint” (pep- 
^iv), G has “wrath” (opyrjv). 

115 Cf. Dahl, “Formgeschtl. Beobachtungen,” 6f. 

116 Cf. Rom 15:7: “Welcome one another, therefore, 
as Christ has welcomed us” (Aid wpooXapfidveode 
dXXrjXovs, ko6(j)s Kal 6 Xpiards TrpooeXdfieTo 
iipas). Cf. further Eph 4:32; 5:2, 25, 29. 

117 The witnesses C $ pi sy ClemAlex are materially 


correct in clarifying the passage by the addition of 
“Christ.” Witness K * on the contrary, adds “God.” 
Witnesses 33 arm Aug have “God in Christ” (cf. 

Eph 4:32). Merk, Handeln, 211, is of the opinion that 
one must think not of Christ, but of God. This un¬ 
derstanding, however, cannot appeal to 1:10 as its 
basis, for “Lord” there likewise refers to Christ. 

118 Cf. Jervell, Imago Dei , 252f. 

119 The phrase “ (love) which is” (6 eoTtv) is used with¬ 
out reference to the gender of the word explained. 
On Col’s distinctive use of this phrase (cf. 1:24, 27; 
2:10,17), cf. above p. 89 and Blass-Debrunner 
par. 132, 2. Witnesses N * D * alter the reading to 
“who” (os); $ pi to “that” (ffris). Eph 5:5 and 
Ignatius use the phrase “which is” (8 eanv) in a 
way similar to Col. Cf. Ign. Rom. 7:3: “I desire the 
‘bread of God 5 , which is the flesh of Jesus Christ... 
his blood, which is incorruptible love” (a prov deov 
0cXto, 6 eanv aapl- Tt/cou XpioroD ... t 6 alpa av- 
roO, 8 eanv dydiTT) difidapros); Ign. TV. 8:1: “Be 
renewed in faith, which is the flesh of the Lord, and 
in love, which is the blood of Jesus Christ” (dvaKTi- 
traade eavrovs kv 7riaT€i, 8 kanv ad p£ rod Kvptov, 
Kal ev dydirjj t 8 kanv alpa TijtroD XpioroD); Ign. 
Mag. 10:2: “Turn to the new leaven, which is Jesus 
Christ” (perafiaXtade els veav £vpr)v, 8 earw 'lij- 
o^oDs Xpior6s); Ign. Eph. 17:2: “having received 
knowledge of God, that is, Jesus Christ” ( \a(36vT€S 
6eov yvQ)ow t 8 eonv ’lyoovs Xpior6s). 

120 Cf. above pp. 181f on 2:19 and Gottfried Fitzer, 
TWNT 7, 854-57. 

121 Cf. Simplicius, Commentarius in Epicteti Enchiridion 30 
(in Theophrasti Ckaracteres ed. F. Diibner, 1840, 89, 
16f): The Pythagoreans regarded “friendship” 
($iXfa) as the highest of the virtues “and used to 
say that it was the bond of all the virtues” (Kal avv- 
heapov al)ri]v icao&v tcov dper &v 2 X€ 70 f) [Trans.]. 
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Colossians 3:6-17 


the definite article, the genitive is to be understood not as 
qualitative, but as final. It indicates result or purpose . 125 
Thus love is understood as the bond that leads to per¬ 
fection . 126 It binds together the members of the com¬ 
munity who live in the unity of the “body of Christ” 
(awpa XpioToD) 127 and thus produces “perfection” in 
the community of the one body . 128 
■ 15 The exhortation flows into the prayer for peace 
which is often voiced in the Pauline letters with the 
confidence that God will hear the prayer and that the 
“peace of God, which surpasses all understanding, will 
keep your hearts and your minds in Christ Jesus” ( tipijVTj 
tov Otov 7j virepexovcra iravra vovv <f>povpr)<jti ras 
Kapdias vp&v tcai ra vorjpara vp&v tv Xpt<rra5 T rjaov 
Phil 4:7 ). 129 This peace is here described with the pecu¬ 


liar expression “the peace of Christ” (17 tipTjVT] tov 
XpioroD). 130 A few similar phrases can be adduced. For 
example, the Johannine Christ says to the disciples: 
“Peace I leave with you, my peace I give to you” (Eipij- 
vt\v avp.lv , tlpijvi)v ttjv tpi)v StSwpi vplv Jn 
14:27). Eph 2:14 states: “For he is our peace” (Autos 
yap tGTiv i) tiprjVT) rip&v). He is the “Lord of peace” 

(KVpLOs tt)s tiprjvrjs) who bestows peace on the believers 
(2 Thess 3:16). His peace should fill those who belong to 
him. The verb fipafttvtLV only occurs here in the NT 
and means “to rule,” “to hold sway .” 131 The “peace of 
Christ” should rule in the hearts of the Christians. This 
does not refer to some inner peace of soul or disposition of 
the heart. Rather this Hebraized way of speaking singles 
out the “heart” (/capita) as the innermost part of man, 


Plato, Polit. 310a says of the true idea of the right, 
the beautiful and the good: “this bond which unites 
unlike and divergent parts of virtue is more divine” 
(tovtov 0€i OTtpov elvai t6v avvSeirpov aperijs 
pepujv 4 >vggj)s bvopotwv Kai kiri ra bavria <j>epo- 
pkv<j)v). 

122 Likewise, in the Iranian system of thought, referred 
to above p. 137 on 3:5, a sixth virtue which repre¬ 
sents the entire self can be added to the five virtues. 
Cf. Reitzenstein, Erlbsungsmysterium , 160f. 

123 In 1 Cor 13 love is not understood as the embodi¬ 
ment of the charismata or virtues, but as surpassing 
all of them. In the so-called hymn on love the Apos¬ 
tle depicts the “still more excellent way” (lead' 
VTrepjSoXrjv 68ov 1 Cor 12:31). 

124 Cf. Gerhard Delling, TWNT 8, 79f. 

125 Cf. Gunnar Rudberg, “Parallela. 2. Syndesmos (Col 
3,14),” ConiectaneaNeotestamentica 3 (1939): 19-21; 
Anton Fridrichsen, “Charit6 et perfection. Observa¬ 
tion sur Col. 3,14,” Symbolae Osloenses 19 (1939): 
41—45; Percy, Probleme, 407; Dibelius-Greeven, 

ad loc.; Blass-Debrunner, par. 163; Henry Chad¬ 
wick, “ ‘All things to AU Men* (I Cor. IX.22),” 

NTS 1 (1954—55): 273; Moulton-Turner, 212: “the 
bond producing perfection;” Gerhard Delling, 
TWNT 8, 79f; Larsson, Christos , 221. 

126 Cf. Plutarch, Numa 63e: Numa should “be a bond of 
goodwill and friendship ... in ... her native city 
and the whole Sabine nation” (r j) .. . iraTpLSi Kai 
iravri rtj Eaflivuv ZOvei crbvSeapos ebvolas Kai 
4>i\Las ... yevkadat.). More evidence can be found 
in Rudberg, “Parallela” and Fridrichsen, “Charity.” 
As a material parallel Dibelius-Greeven, ad loc. cite 
Plutarch, Aqua an ignis utilior 1 (p. 957a), where it is 
said of the Sea: “This element [namely, the Sea], 
therefore, when our life was savage and unsociable, 
linked it together and made it complete, redressing 


defects by mutual assistance and exchange and 
so bringing about co-operation and friendship” 

{ay pvov ovv Tip&v ovt a Kai aavp(So\ov tov (3Lov 
tovto to UTOixtlov [namely, the Sea] ovv^yf/t Kal 
rtXetov eTTOiTjae, Siopdovptvov rats Trap' &XX 77 - 
\(j)v €7TiKOupiais Kai avTihovtai, Koivuviav 5’ 
epya^opevov Kai <f>t\iav). 

127 The textual variant “of unity” (tt;s &ottjtos D * 

G it) stresses the idea of oneness. This variant, how¬ 
ever, is secondary and slipped into the text transmis¬ 
sion from Eph 4:13. 

128 Kasemann, Leib Christi , 151, holds that “love” is 
the Aion that unites the virtues. Against this view 
Dibelius-Greeven, ad loc. rightly say: this explana¬ 
tion “cannot be based on the fact that ‘love* is still 
dependent on ‘put on* and thus should also be ‘put 
on’just as Christ himself is put on. Surely the same 
would have to hold for ‘compassion, kindness, etc. 5 
Kasemann, however, does not ascribe the same im¬ 
portance to these other virtues.” 

129 Cf. further 1 Thess 5:23; Gal 6:16; 2 Cor 13:11; 

Rom 16:20; Phil 4:9; 2 Thess 3:16. 

130 The Imperial text assimilates to Phil 4:7: “the peace 
of God” (4 tipyvy tov Oeov). 

131 The verb “to rule, to hold sway” ((dpa&evetv) refers 
originally to the activity of the referee and is evi¬ 
denced from the time of Euripides. The LXX uses 
the word only once in Wisd Sol 10:12 where wisdom 
is the umpire. Our passage does not say that peace 
“settles all strifes” (thus Ethelbert Stauffer, TDNT 
1, 638), but that it rules in the hearts of the believers. 
In the meaning of “to judge,” “to lead,” fipafieveiv 
occurs in Philo, Vit. Mos. 1,163: “So having re¬ 
ceived the authority which they willingly gave him, 
with God leading and approving” (’E7T€t5iJ tolvvv 
T rap 3 bbvTOiv 2Xa/3c rijv bpxv v t ftpajdevovTos Kai 
eiriveboPTOs tov Otov) [Loeb modified]. When Philo, 
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the seat of his emotions, thought, and will. 132 There¬ 
fore, the peace of Christ embraces the entire man, 133 so 
that “peace of Christ” actually describes the sphere in 
which man as the new man exists. The call, which came 
to the believers in the word of the Gospel, introduced 
them into this realm of peace. They live “in one body” 

(ev epi 134 <T(j)fi<LTi) in the church, which as the body of 
Christ is the domain of the exalted Lord’s present rule 
(cf. 1:18, 24). 135 

The admonition “and be thankful” (/cat €i»xapt- 
crroi 136 yiveade.) does not merely mean that men should 
have a thankful disposition and voice it in prayer to God. 
Rather the community should give thanks by acknowl¬ 
edging in its praise and glorification 137 that God has 
freed them from the power of darkness and transferred 
them into the domain of his beloved Son’s rule (1:12f). 

In the domain of the one “body,” that is, in the “church,” 
thanksgiving should sound forth in hymnic praise in 
which Christ is glorified as the “image of the invisible 
God” (€LK<bv rod dcov rod aoparov) and the Lord over 
everything (1:15-20). 13 8 

■ 16 Appropriate thanksgiving, which v 15b encourages, 
occurs in the hearing of and reflection upon the word 


and in the songs sung by the community to glorify God. 
Instead of “the word” (6 \6yos 4:3), “the word of God” 
(6 \6yos rod Oeod 1:25) or “word of the Lord” (\6yos 
Kvpiov 1 Thess 4:15; 2 Thess 3:1), 139 “the word of Christ” 
(6 \6yos rod Xpitrrod) occurs here. It corresponds to 
the expression used in v 15: “the peace of Christ” (if 
eiprjVTj rod Xpiarod). This word is the “Gospel of 
Christ” (evayyeXiov rod Xpiarod Gal 1:7; 1 Cor 9:12; 

2 Cor 2:12, etc.), which “in the word of truth, i.e. of 
the gospel” {kv rw \6yco tt}s &\r)d€Las rod tvayyeXiov) 
came to the community, where it gained ground (1:5f). 
This message should dwell among them. As Wisdom 
found a dwelling place in Israel (Sir 24:8) and the Spirit 
of God dwells in the believers (1 Cor 3:16; Rom 8:9, 

11), 140 so should the “word of Christ” reside within the 
community in rich abundance and produce its effects. 
The conduct of the community ought to correspond to 
this power of the word which is sustained by the Spirit; 
this will come about when the community reflects upon 
and interprets the word in its teaching and admoni¬ 
tion. 141 The functions of “teaching” (8i8a<TK€iv) and 
“admonishing” (vovOereiv), 142 which in 1:28 were 
mentioned as functions of the Apostle, are not bound 


Rer. div. her. 95 speaks of the “judgment-bar of truth” 
{aXrjdtLa fipafitvowa) [Loeb], he is talking about 
the judiciary function of truth. Cf. further P. Masp 2, 
67151, 221-23 (sixth century A.D.): “the righteous 
co[ve]na[nt]... ruled and [guarded] [by] J(esu)s 
our L(or)d a(nd) G(o)d” (Sucaia. 5 [tad] 7 }k[t }]... 
[utt6] ’I(^(to)D roOic(i/pt)oi/if(<u) 0(c)oD rjp&v #pa- 
fitvoptirq /cal [<f>v\aTToptirq]) [Trans.]. 

132 Cf. Johannes Behm, TDNT 3,611-13. 

133 The phrase “in your hearts” (i tv rats Kapdiais 
bpwv) is continued in v 16 by “in you” (tv vplv). 

Cf. Werner Foerster, TDNT 2, 414: Peace appears 
in Col 3:15 “as a power ... that rules in men,... as 
a kingdom, in which the believer i9 protected” 
[Bromiley modified]. 

134 The adjective “one” (evl) is missing in manuscripts 
p 46 B 1739. 

135 Also cf. above pp. lOOf, 122 on 2:9,19. 

136 The adjective “thankful” (tirxhpWTOs) is rare: in 
LXX only in Prov. 11:16: “a graceful woman” 

( ywi) euxaptoros), in NT only here. Cf. Bauer, s.v. 

137 Cf. Schlier, Epheser , 249: “/cat tbx&pWTOL ylvtodt 
here not only means: be thankful, but be the ones 
who give thanks.” 

138 Cf. Robinson, “Hodajot-Formel,” 225: “Col 3:16 
is prefaced with a type of heading in v 15b: ‘and be 
thankful’ {nai tOx^purroi yivtadt) which echoes 


1 Thess 5:18, and is concluded in v 17b with: ‘give 
thanks to God the Father through him’ (€UX a P t- 
(TTOvvrts rc3 0ecj> 7 rarpl 8i aurou). On the basis of 
the pattern in 1:12: ‘give thanks to the Father’ (cu- 
Xapi<rroDi'T 6 s ra) 7ra Tpl) this conclusion is to be seen 
as an allusion to a variant of the Hodajot-formula 
which was current in this community. Thus, on the 
basis of the terms used to describe thanksgiving one 
can connect the singing of 3:16 with l:12ff and 
place it in the stream of thanksgiving in early Chris¬ 
tianity.” 

139 Cf. the survey in Gerhard Kittel, TDNT 4,114f. 

The textual variants are assimilations to the more 
current expressions: “the word of the Lord” (6 \o- 
70 s tov Kvpiov N * I ClemAlex); “the word of 
God” (6 X 670 S tov Btov A C* 33 al). 

140 Cf. also the expression “sin which dwells in me” 

(1 ) ivoucov era tv tpoi apaprla Rom 7:17), and con¬ 
sult Otto Michel, TDNT 5,135f. 

141 The dependent participles again occur here with 
imperatival force. Cf. above p. 32, n. 1 on 1 :12 
and p. 141, n. 48 and p. 147, n. 110 on 3:9f and 
3:13 respectively. 

142 On both these terms cf. above p. 77 on 1:28. 

143 Cf. Sir 19:20: “And wisdom i 9 entirely constituted 

by the fulfilling of the Law” (/cal tv (rcxplq. 

iroirjois v6pov) [Jerusalem Bible]. 
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Colossians 3:5-17 


to a distinct office, but were exercised by members of the 
community because of the gifts of the Spirit bestowed 
upon them (1 Cor 12:28; 14:26). The words “in all 
wisdom” (ev iraajj aotfriq) are to be construed with the 
participles “teach and admonish” ( 8 i 8 a<TKOVTes Kai 
vovderovvTes) . The participles stress anew that wisdom 
requires sobriety and must be authenticated in concrete 
actions . 143 In the power of this “wisdom” (crcx/na) which 
is produced by the Spirit, the community understands 
what God’s will is (1:9f). It knows that in Christ are “hid 
all the treasures of wisdom and knowledge” {iravres 
oi drjaaupoi rrjs <ro<f>ias Kai yvcoaecos airdKpvfoi 2:3) 
and it knows how to unmask those things that only have 
“semblance of wisdom” (\ 670 y ao<f>ias 2:23); it realizes 
what right conduct is (4:5). The community responds 
to the preaching and interpretation of the word in the 
songs which it sings . 144 “Psalms” (xl/aXjioi) often desig¬ 
nates the OT psalms . 145 The gift of the Spirit is active 
in the community and prompts its members to express 


their thankful rejoicing in newly coined songs of praise 
which can also be called “psalm” {\f/a\pbi) 1 Cor 14:26. 
“Hymn” (u/xyos) is the festive hymn of praise . 146 “Song” 
(ajSi?) is the song in which God’s acts are praised and 
glorified . 147 It is impossible to differentiate exactly 148 
between these three terms “psalms,” “hymns,” and 
“songs .” 149 Taken together, they describe the full range 
of singing 1S0 which the Spirit prompts . 151 It is said of 
these songs presented to God 152 that they should be sung 
“in your hearts” (ev rats KapSiais vjjl&v ). 153 As in v 15, 
a Semitic expression is used here. Man should not only 
praise God with his lips. The entire man should be filled 
with songs of praise . 154 The words hv Tjj x&ptTi cannot 
be translated “with gracefulness” as if they were further 


144 Eph 5:19 connects both parts of our verse by linking 
“addressing” (XaXoDpres) directly with the sing¬ 
ing: “addressing one another in psalms and hymns 
and songs that are prompted by the Spirit, singing 
and making melody to the Lord in your heart” (Xa- 
XoDvres iavTois tf/aXpois Kai vpvois Kai ciScus 
TrvevpariKaiSj fySovres Kai yf/aWovres rfj Kapbiq. 
vfi&v rw KVp'uii)' 

145 Cf. Lk 20:42; 24:44; Acts 1:20; 13:33. 

146 Cf. LXX Is 42:10; 1 Macc 13:51; Acts 16:25; Heb 

2 : 12 . 

147 Cf. Rev 5:9; 14:3; 15:3 and Schlier, Epheser , 247. 

148 Efforts to distinguish more exactly among the three 
concepts have often been made. Cf. e.g., Gregory of 
Nyssa, In Psalm. 2, 3: “For a psalm is a melody pro¬ 
duced by a musical instrument, a song is a melody 
sung with words—a hymn is a song of praise sung to 
God for the good things he has given us” (yf/a\p.6s 
p&v yhp eariv t) 81a tov Spyavov tov povatKod 
X<i>5ta, q)8t} 81 r) 81 a GToparos ytvopevij tov peXovs 

/icrd T03V faflCLTUV CK<fXj}VT}GlS . . . ftpVOS 8t 1) € 7 Tl 

rots virkpxovGiv ^plv h.yaQo'ts iivaTiBepkvi) tQ Beta 
tixfyrjpta) [Trans.]. Also consult Lightfoot, ad loc. 
Nevertheless, a sure differentiation between the 
three ideas is not possible. Cf. Joseph Kroll, Die 
ckristliche Hymnodik bis z.u Klemens von Alexandria in: 
Verzeichnis der Vorlesungen an der Akademie zu 
Braunsberg im Sommer 1921, p. 4f: “What does a 
person understand by a Christian hymn? This ques¬ 
tion in itself raises immediate difficulties. In the let¬ 
ter to the Colossians Paul, in a well-known passage, 
speaks of ‘psalms,* ‘hymns,* and ‘songs prompted by 


the Spirit,’ words which Eph afterwards repeats. 
How should ‘hymn’ be interpreted here next to the 
two other terms? How should the three be distin¬ 
guished from one another? That is a bone of conten¬ 
tion. From the time of Jerome up till our own day 
this question has been debated time and again with¬ 
out any definitive solution emerging. We are at a 
loss concerning these terms which stand side by 
side.” Cf. Robinson, “Hodajot-Formel,” 224; fur¬ 
ther Gerhard Delling, TWNT 8, 502: “It is im¬ 
possible to discern whether ‘psalm’ and ‘hymn’ refer 
to two types of song which can be distinguished with 
respect to their genre.” 

149 Manuscripts (A) $ pm connect each of these three 
words together with “and” (Kai). 

150 Hymnic texts Like Phil 2:6-11; Col 1:15-20; 1 Tim 
3:16 offer examples of such songs. Cf. Gerhard 
Delling, Der Gottesdienst im Neuen Testament (Berlin 
and Gottingen: 1952), 81-88. 

151 The adjectival expression “prompted by the Spirit” 
(irvev par wa'ls) refers materially to all three terms. 

152 Col 3:16 is not yet speaking of “song sung to 
Christ, as to a god” (carmina Christo quasi deo). 

Cf. Pliny the Younger, Epist. 10, 96, 7. The Byzan¬ 
tine text ($ pm) in accordance with Eph 5:19 alters 
the text to “to the Lord” (t(J Kvplw); p 46 probably 
agrees with the Egyptian witnesses which read “to 
God” (r<p 0«3). 

153 Witnesses I $ pm Clem Alex modify to the singular 
“in your heart” (h r KapSlg. upatv). 

154 Cf. Theodoret, ad loc.., “The expression ‘with the 
hearts’ is used instead of‘not only with the mouth’ ” 
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defining the preceding terms; 155 for the songs are hardly 
to be evaluated according to the canons of aesthetics. 
More probable is the proposal that sees kv rfj xctptrt as 
a reference to the spirit of thankfulness 156 which per¬ 
meates the community’s singing. Nevertheless, this trans¬ 
lation cannot account for the definite article which 
specifies X&P LS as God’s bestowal of grace which gives 
life to the believers. 157 The phrase kv tjj xdpiTi reminds 
the readers of sola gratia (by grace alone) which is the 
sole basis of existence and creates the realm in which 
Christian life can exist and develop. 158 That is the reason 


why God is praised. He has empowered believers to share 
in the inheritance of the saints in light (1:12). 

■ 17 This section is concluded with an admonition that 
sums up everything else. The phrase “whatsoever” ( irav 
8 tl kaVj a Semitizing expression), 159 introduces the 
section and is taken up again later by “everything” 

(iravra ). Thus it is forcefully stressed that absolutely 
everything that believers do must be done 160 “in the 
name of the Lord Jesus” ( kv ovipan tcvpiov TtjctoO ). 161 
With this phrase 162 which originates in primitive Chris¬ 
tianity, the Christians’ entire life is placed under obe- 


(T3 5^ 'kv rats KapStais’ dvTi rod 'pij pbvov ra) 
<jt6p<ltl p ). [Trans.] 

155 This is the way Luther translates “in geistlichen 
lieblichen Liedern” (in pleasing spiritual songs). If 
one reads kv xdpiTi (gracefully) without the article 
on the basis of witnesses § $ pm, then this transla¬ 
tion could be taken into consideration. The reading 
kv rf; x^piTi, attested to by p 46 B D * G al Clem- 
Alex, must, however, be regarded as the original 
text. 

156 Cf. Moule, ad loc ., “On the whole, the easiest sense, 
at any rate, is ‘gratefully singing*...” On xapis in 
the meaning of “thanks, gratitude,” cf. Bauer, s.v . 

157 Cf. Gillis P:son Wetter, Charts: Ein Beitrag zur Ge- 
schichte des altesten Christentums. Untersuchungen zum 
Neuen Testament 5 (Leipzig: 1913), 77f; Dibelius- 
Greeven, ad loc. 

158 On the absolute use of “grace” {xdpis), cf. Col 
4:18: “Grace be with you” (i) xdpts ped* vpcov); 

Gal 5:4: “You have fallen away from grace” (tt}s 
xdpiros k^eirkaare) ; cf. further 2 Cor 4:15. 

159 Cf. Karl Beyer, Semitische Syntax im Neuen Testament 
1,1. Studien zur Umwelt des Neuen Testaments 1 
(Gottingen: 1962), 169; cf. also Blass-Debrunner 
par. 466, 3. 

160 Cf. what Sir 47:8 says of David: “In all that he did 
he gave thanks to the Holy One, the Most High, 
with ascriptions of glory” {kv wavrl kpyco abrov 
kdu)K6v k^opoXSyrjaiv dyitp b^/i<TTco frfjpaTL 56{t;s). 
Cf. also Ab. 2,16: “R. Jose [the Priest, c. 100 A.D.] 
said — let all your actions be in the name of God 
[lit: in the name of heaven □#*?], that is, re¬ 
ferring them to God or doing them for the sake of 
God” (Charles, APO T , and Billerbeck 3, p. 631). 
The pious Jew said a blessing daily in every situation 
that presented an occasion for thanking God. With 
this blessing he acknowledged the God of Israel in 
praising him . 

161 “Lord Jesus” {tcbpios 'Irjaovs) also occurs in 1 Cor 
5:4; 11:23; 12:3; Rom 10:9. At other places “Lord 
Jesus Christ” {tcbpios * lrjaovs Xp«r t6s) occurs, e.g., 
Phil 2:11; Rom 13:14. Instead of “Lord Jesus” 


( Kvpiov ’Itjgov) manuscripts N * pc vg cl have “Lord 
Jesus Christ” {Kvpiov ’Itjoov XpioroO); A C D* G 
have “Jesus Christ” {’Itjoov XptoroO). 

162 Cf. 1 Cor 5:40; 6:11; Phil 2:10; etc. 

163 The phrase “in the name of the Lord Jesus [Christ]” 
{kv ovdpaTi Kvpiov * Irjaov [Xptorou]) is indeed 
occasionally used in reference to the assembly of 
worship in 1 Cor 5:4 or to baptism in 1 Cor 6:11, 
but its occurence in no way necessarily indicates a 
“cult situation” (Schlier, Epheser , 248). Rather, as 
the word “everything” {irdvra) indicates, Col ap¬ 
plies it to the entire life of the Christians. Cf. also 
Hans Bietenhard, TDNT 5, 274: “The whole life of 
the Christian stands under the name ofjesus.” 

164 Wilhelm Heitmiiller, “Im Namen Jesu”: Eine sprach- 
und religionsgeschichtliche Untersuchung zum Neuen Testa¬ 
ment , speziell zur altchristlichen Taufe. FRLANT 2 
(Gottingen: 1903), 68, comments: “in everything 
that a Christian does, in every life-situation, the 
Christian should call upon and invoke the name of 
the Lord Jesus.” This invocation which accompanies 
the actions can occur in prayer (cf. ibid., p. 70), but 
also in proclamation or confession. “In everything 
they say and do Christians should also somehow use, 
call upon the name of the Lord Jesus. According to 
the immediate context we must define this invoca¬ 
tion more precisely as an expression of gratitude, as a 
thankful, joyous invocation, proclamation or even 
confession.” {ibid., p. 260). Gerhard Delling, Die 
Zueignung des Heils in der Taufe (Berlin: 1961), 54: 
“The phrase ‘in the name* used in Col 3:17 does 
not differ very much materially from the Hebrew 
l e shem [in the name]: everything that the Christian 
does is referred to the Lordship ofjesus (who at¬ 
tained his position of Lordship precisely through the 
salvation event of cross and resurrection.)” 

165 This is the opinion of Wilhelm Bousset, Kyrios 
Christos: Geschichte des Christusglaubens von den Anfdngen 
des Christentums bis Irenaeus. FRLANT 21 (Gottingen: 
2 1921 = 3 1965), 86f; L. G. Champion, Benedictions 
and Doxologies in the Epistles of Paul. Unpub. Diss. 
(Heidelberg: 1934), 38—40. Schlier, Epheser , 249, 
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dience to the Lord. 163 They must always acknowledge 
their Lord in their words and actions. 164 “In word or 
deed” (kv \byco rj kv kpyco) interprets the introductory 
word Tav (all). Thus the primary reference is obviously 
not to worship. 165 Rather, it is precisely in the Chris¬ 
tian’s everyday life, where he toils and sweats, that he is 
placed under the command to prove his allegiance to 
the Lord. 166 Amid the activities of the world he must 
render “spiritual worship” ( \oyitcil XarpeLa cf. Rom 
12:lf). He has to make the praise of God resound by 
listening to and spreading the word, in song and prayer, 


but especially in his daily life and dealings with his fellow 
man. 167 This praise is offered to God the Father 168 
“through him” (5T avrov ), i.e., “through Christ.” 169 
For Christ is the Lord who provides the basis and sets the 
goal for the life of believers. 170 Therefore, they can ex¬ 
press their grateful praise of the Father in no other way 
than by confessing Christ as the Lord. 171 


wants to refer “word” (Xoyos) and “deed” (tpyov) 
to “every cultic word and every cultic ‘work’ ” and 
proposes: “The ‘in deed* {tv cpytp) refers to the 
performance of the Lord’s Supper during which the 
Eucharistia takes place.” This passage, however, 
makes no allusion to the celebration of the Eucharist 
as it is presupposed in Ign. Phld. 4; Ign. Mag. 6:1 (cf. 
Dibelius-Greeven, ad loc.). 

166 Cf. Chrysostom, ad loc.: “If you eat, if you drink, if 
you marry, if you travel, do all in the Name of God, 
that is, calling Him to aid you” (id? taOLjis, tav 
TrtvySj tav yapfjSy tav iiTrobrjpfjs, iravra tv ovopan 
tov Qtov TTparrt' rovrtariVy avrdv KaXu>v ftoijOSv 
[modified from NPNF 13, 302]). 

167 Cf. Rom 12: If and Ernst Kasemann, “Worship in 
Everyday Life: a Note on Romans 12” in New Testa¬ 
ment Questions of Today , tr. W. J. Montague (Phila¬ 
delphia: Fortress Press, 1969), 188-95. 

168 On the designation “God the Father” {dtds iraTrjp ), 
which is used especially in liturgical phrases, cf. 
above pp. 14f and p. 34 on 1:3 and 1:12 respectively. 
Witnesses I $ D G pi Clem Alex add “and” (kgu) to 
read “to God and the Father” (rtj) 5 Kai icarpl 
cf. Eph 5:20). 

169 Heitmuller, “7m Namenjesu ,” 260-62 wanted to 
take “through him” as expressing opposition to 
“through the angels:” “Jesus Christ is thought of as 
the one who mediates thanks to God” (p. 261). 
Theodoret, ad loc had already given a similar inter¬ 


pretation: “And send up the thanksgiving to God 
the Father through him, it says, not through the 
angels” (teat rw $tw Kai irarpi ttjv tvxo.pi<JTiav 5t’ 
avroVj (fyqcriVj avaTctpictTt, pi} <5ta twv ayyt\(i)v 
[Trans]). Surely, however, there is no polemic here 
against the “worship of angels” ( OprjaKtLa tu>v ay- 
ytXwv) propounded by the “philosophy.” The pri¬ 
mary argument, however, against such an interpre¬ 
tation is “that the formula ‘through Christ’ is never 
linked with verbs of asking” (Albrecht Oepke, 
TDNT 2, 68f). Rather, the phrase “through Christ” 
gives “pregnant expression to the constitutive sig¬ 
nificance of Christ for the whole of the Christian 
life” {ibid., p. 69). Cf. also W. Thiising, Per Christum 
in Deum , Neutestamentliche Abhandlungen NF 1 
(Munster: 1965), 164-237, where, however, only 
passages from the major Pauline epistles are inves¬ 
tigated, not those in Col and Eph. 

170 The phrase “through Christ” has no mystical over¬ 
tones (against Dibelius-Greeven, ad loc.). 

171 “Through Christ” resumes “in the name of the 

Lordjesus.” Cf. Eph 5:20: “Always and for every¬ 
thing giving thanks in the name of our Lordjesus 
Christ (Col 3:17: through him) to God the Father” 
{tvxQ’pt’GTOVVTts icavTOTt vTkp TcavToov tv ovopaTi 
tov Kvpiov iipCiV ’Irjaov XpurroD [Col 3:17: au- 

roO] rcj) Qt& Kai irarpL). 
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Rules for the Household 


18 Wives, be subject to your husbands, as it is 

proper in the Lord. 19/ Husbands, love 
your wives and do not be embittered 
against them. 20/ Children, be obedient 
to your parents in all things; for that is 
pleasing in the Lord. 21/ Fathers, do not 
provoke your children, lest they become 
timid. 22/ Slaves, obey your earthly 
masters in all things, not with eye- 
service in order to please men, but with 
singleness of heart in the fear of the 
Lord. 23/ Whatever you do, do it from 
your heart as for the Lord and not for 
men; 24/ realize that from the Lord you 
will receive the inheritance as a reward. 
Serve the Lord Christ. 25/ For whoever 
engages in wrongdoing will receive the 
reward for the wrong he has done; 
and there is no partiality. 4:1/ Masters, 
treat your slaves justly and fairly; realize 
that you too have a Master in heaven. 


The Rules for the 
Household 1 


The admonitions addressed successively to wives 
and husbands, children and fathers, slaves and mas¬ 
ters, are introduced without any connective tran¬ 
sition. They form a self-contained and clearly delim¬ 
ited section within the letter. 2 Parallels are found 
in Eph 5:22-6:9; 1 Tim 2:8-15; 6:1-2; Tit 2:1-10; 

1 Pt 2:13-3:7 and in the writings of the Apostolic 
Fathers. 3 It is quite obvious that an exhortatory 
tradition has been utilized in these sentences—a 
tradition which had played an important part in 
the teaching of the communities. In the second and 
third Christian generation, answers had to be given 
to the many questions that pressed upon Christians 
in their everyday lives. In answering these questions, 
Christians did not renounce the world and flee it, 
but faced it head-on and tried to Learn from the 
rules of life which had been formulated and prac¬ 
ticed in Hellenistic popular philosophy. Christi ans 


took over many directives which had attained wide 
circulation as successful guidelines to life and its 
problems, and made use of them in the community’s 
preaching and instruction. Just as Hellenistic or 
Jewish traditions were often drawn upon for exhor¬ 
tatory material, so too traditional patterns for rules 
of conduct which presented tried and true examples 
of ethical instruction were used, in particular for 
the development of the so-called Haustafeln (rules for 
the household). 4 

In the instruction of contemporary popular phi¬ 
losophy, a fixed schema listed the duties which a 
conscientious man had to fulfill. For example, Poly¬ 
bius depicts the exemplary conduct of Attalus within 
the circle of his family and says: “he lived ever most 
virtuous and austere as husband and father, never 
breaking his faith to his friends and allies” (<xax/>po- 
veeTara piv kfluoat teat tre/xwirara wpds yvvaiKa 


1 Cf. the commentaries on 3:18—4:1, especially Di- 
belius—Greeven. Cf. further: Karl Weidinger, Die 
Haustafeln: Ein Stuck ttrchrisUichcr Pardnese, Unter- 
suchungen zum Neuen Testament 14 (Leipzig: 
1928); Heinz Dietrich Wendland, “Zur sozialethi- 
schen Bedeutung der neutestamentlichen Hausta¬ 
feln,” in Die Leibhaftigkeit des Wortes t Festschriftfilr 
Adolf Koberle (Hamburg: 1958), 34—46 (= Die Bot- 
schaft an die soziale Welt [Hamburg: 1959], 104—14); 
D. Schroeder, Die Haustafeln des Neuen Testaments: Ihre 
Herkunft und ihr theologischer Sinn. Unpub. Diss. (Ham¬ 
burg: 1959); Merk, Handeln t 214—24. 

2 Verse 4:2: “be watchful... with thanksgiving” 


(ypjjyopovvT€s ... tv e£>x a P t0 ' r *P) would connect 
smoothly with 3:17: “give thanks to God” (t&xa- 
pUTTOUVTtS T<J> 0*2). 

3 Cf. Did 4:9-11; Bam 19:5-7; 1 Clem 21:6-9; Pol. 
Phil. 4:2-6:3. 

4 These rules for the household are not, insofar as their 
content is considered, “a genuinely Christian crea¬ 
tion” and thus they cannot, without further ado, 

be considered to be “applied kerygma” (this is the 
position of Karl Heinrich Rengstorf, “Die neute¬ 
stamentlichen Mahnungen an die Frau, sich dem 
Manne unterzuordnen” in Verbum Dei manet in aeter- 
num t Festschriftfur Otto Schmitz, ed. Werner Foerster 
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nai TCKva, 8i€<f>v \afc 81 rijv irpds irdvras robs 
ovppaxovs Kal <f>L\ovs ttIctlv 18, 41, 8 f). The ex¬ 
cerpts of Hierocles in Stobaeus contain a detailed 
catalog of ethical teachings: on conduct toward the 
gods, fatherland, parents, brothers, relatives, work, 
marriage and children . 5 With various modifications 
this schema recurs in the common moral teaching 
of the Stoics . 6 Thus Epictetus teaches that a true 
student would say to him: “I want also, as a god¬ 
fearing man, a philosopher, and a diligent student, 
to know what is my duty toward the gods, toward 
parents, toward brothers, toward my country, to¬ 
ward strangers” (0«Xoo S’ cos evaeftrfs Kal <f>iKoao- 
<pos kdu e7rt/ucXt)s elShcu tl poi irpos 6fovs kan 
KadijKov , tl irpos yovtis, tL irpos abtXipovs, tL irpds 
ttiv irarptSa, tl irpos £evovs Diss . 2,17, 31). The 
purpose of the ethical instruction is to spell out those 
things that should be done at any given time as one’s 
“duty” (KadijKov) toward the gods, parents, friends, 
fatherland, and strangers: “Befitting acts are all 
those which reason prevails upon us to do; and this 
is the case with honoring one’s parents, brothers 
and country, and intercourse with friends” (Kadrj- 
kovt a pcv ovv elvaL oca X 070 S atpci iroLtiv, cos ex ft 
to yovtis Tipav , A5eX0o6s, iraTpL8a } ovpirtpLipk- 
pecdaL <j>i\oLS Diogenes Laertius 7,108). In Stoic 
“tranquillity” (Arapa£ta) man will know how 
to discern what is right and to do it: “maintaining 
with his associates both the natural and the acquired 
relationships, those namely of son, father, brother, 
citizen, wife, neighbour, fellow-traveller, ruler, and 
subject” (ji€Ta t&v kolvlov&v TijpovvTa tAs c\ 
o€Ls rAs re (j>vcLKas Kal e7ri0eTous, tov vU>v, t6v 
irarkpa , t6v A 8e\<f>ov t t6v ito\Iti)Vj tov av8pa t 
ttiv yvvalKa, t6v ytLTOva , t6v cvvo8ov , t6v dp- 
XOPra, tov dpxdpevov Epictetus, Diss. 2,14, 8 ). 
Everyone has to consider what task is allotted to 


him in his situation. He will receive correct guidance 
on that task from philosophy, “which supplies pre¬ 
cepts appropriate to the individual case, instead 
of framing them for mankind at large—which, for 
instance, advises how a husband should conduct 
himself toward his wife, or a father should bring up 
his children, or how a master should rule his slaves” 
(quae dat propria cuique personae praecepta nec 
in universum componit hominem, sed marito suadet 
quomodo se gerat adversum uxorem, patri quo- 
modo educet liberos, domino quomodo servos regat. 
Seneca, Epist. 94, l ). 7 

Hellenistic Judaism borrowed this schema of ethi¬ 
cal instruction from the popular philosophy of an¬ 
tiquity and, with slight modifications, used it in its 
synagogue teaching . 8 Instead of worship of the gods, 
stress was now laid on obedience to the one God, 
whose commandments had to be kept. The didactic 
poem of Ps-Phocylides lists, one after another, the 
duties that had to be fulfilled in marriage, in the 
procreation and rearing of children, in relation¬ 
ships with friends and relatives, and in the treat¬ 
ment of slaves (175-227). From the commandment 
on honoring parents Philo of Alexandria derives a 
number of concomitant commandments, namely, 
“the [laws] drawn up to deal with the relations of 
old to young, rulers to subjects, benefactors to bene¬ 
fited, slaves to masters” (tol»s kirl irpeofivTaLS Kai 
veois avaypa<pevTas [scil . vopovs ], tovs kir ' apxovcL 
Kal vitijkools, tovs 67t’ eucpYercus Kal ev ireirovOocL , 
rous tiri 8ov\ols Kal 8tciroTaLs Dedecal. 165). For 
the parents belong to the superior class, that of rul¬ 
ers, benefactors, and masters. On the other hand, 
the children occupy the lower class together with 
juniors, subjects, receivers of benefits, and slaves. 
The lower class should honor and respect the super¬ 
ior class while the superior class should care for the 


(Witten: 1953), 136, 141 n. 24; idem , “Mann und 
Frau im Urchristentum” in Arbeitsgemeinschajt/iir 
For sc hung des Landes Nordrhein-Westfalen 12 (Koln 
and Opladen: 1954), 24f, 32. Rather a distinction 
must be drawn between the ethical directives which 
were developed in the cultural environment and 
their adoption and new justification by the Christian 
community. Schroeder, Die Haustqfeln , 79-107, 
wants to explain the NT house rules as a genuinely 
Christian construction which had its roots in the 
adoption of a form developed in the OT and Ju¬ 
daism, namely, that of divine law. For a critique of 
this view cf. below p. 157, n. 15 and Merk, Handeln t 
215f. 

5 Cf. the brief analysis of these excerpts found in 
Weidinger, Die Haustafeln , 27-33. 

6 Cf. the material assembled in Dibelius—Greeven, 
48-50 and Weidinger, Die Haustafeln , 34-39. 


7 Concerning ethical teaching in Hellenistic popular 
philosophy, cf. further Albrecht Dihle, Die goldene 
Regel: Eine Einfiihrung in die Geschichte der antiken und 
fruhehristliehen Vulgarethik , Studienhefte zur Alter- 
tumswissenschaft 7 (Gottingen: 1962). 

8 In Palestinian Judaism and especially in Rabbinic 
literature there are no “rules for the household.” 
Under the heading “Haustafeln” David Daube, 

The New Testament and Rabbinic Judaism. Jordan Lec¬ 
tures in Comparative Religion 2,1952 (London: 
Univ. of London, Athlone, 1956), 90-105 deals with 
the meaning of the participle used with imperatival 
force (cf. thereto above p. 32, n. 1)—not, however, 
with the contents and construction of the NT “rules 
for the household” which undoubtedly were adopted 
from the Hellenistic cultural milieu. 
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lower class ( De decal. 165-67). 9 In Ap. 2,198-210 
Josephus gives a list of Jewish laws and prohibitions. 
Beginning with the worship of God, he then men¬ 
tions proper conduct in marriage, in the rearing of 
children, the burial of the dead, and love of parents. 
He concludes with the duties to be fulfilled in one’s 
relationships with friends and with strangers. 

In the ethics of Hellenistic popular philosophy, 
which was probably transmitted to the Christian 
communities via the Hellenistic synagogues, there 
was a rich collection of material from which a person 
could ascertain what was generally considered proper 
conduct. Just as in Judaism, naturally no men¬ 
tion was made of the cultic duties owed the gods. 

But there was also silence concerning the homeland 
and political duties. Of course, here and there, brief 
instructions about right conduct toward political 
authorities were tr ans mitted 10 In general, however, 
the ethical admonitions concentrated on the type 
of conduct that was fitting in one’s immediate life- 
situation, namely, in one’s dealings with members 
of the family, slaves and masters. There was no at¬ 
tempt to develop a program to fashion the world 
according to Christian blueprints. Rather, Chris¬ 
tians acknowledged those things which were every¬ 
where adjudged right and reasonable. Remember 
that Paul had instructed the community: “What¬ 
ever is true, whatever is honorable, whatever is just, 
whatever is pure, whatever is lovely, whatever is 
gracious, if there is any excellence, if there is any¬ 
thing worthy of praise, think about these things” 
(8aa eariv AXt^j, 5<ra aepv a, 3<ra <5 beat a, 
oaa ayva t oaa xpoa^tXtj, oaa el rts 

apery Kai el ns eTcaivos, raDra \oryl%ea6e Phil 
4:8). There is no attempt to change the world and 
reorganize it on a new basis. Rather, there was sober 
recognition of the fact that the Christian in his life- 


situation had to do what could be expected of a hu¬ 
man being who tried to act in a morally responsible 
way. A completely new meaning, however, was given 
to these instructions, which had been adopted from 
contemporary culture, for their fulfillment was un¬ 
derstood as obedience due to the Kyrios. 11 

In Col 3:18—4:1—the oldest Christian “rule for 
the household”—it is clearly discernible how the 
ethical teaching was adopted and Christianized. 

Not only the individual admonitions, but also the 
reference to what is fitting and generally valid cor¬ 
respond to Hellenistic moral teaching: “as is proper” 
(is A vrjKev 3:18); “pleasing” (evapearov 3:20); 
“justly and fairly” (t6 8Lk(ilov Kai Ti}V iadrrjTa 4:1). 
The commands, however, are furnished with a com¬ 
pletely new motivation through the phrase “in the 
Lord” ( ev Kvpup) and now read: “as is proper in 
the Lord” (is avrjKev ev KVpiu> 3:18); “for this is 
pleasing in the Lord” (touto ydp evapearov eariv 
ev Kvput) 3:20); the author reminds of the fear of 
God (3:22); conduct is considered as done “for the 
Lord” (is ri KVpiw 3:23); reference is made to the 
Lord’s rewarding judgment (3:24f; 4:1), and the 
admonition is given: “serve the Lord Christ” (tcJj 
Kvpio) Xpi<TT(j} 5ov\evere 3:24). It is true that the 
content of the directives was taken from the cultural 
environment. The phrase “in the Lord,” however, 
which introduces the new motivation, is not a mere 
formal element whose only function is to Christian¬ 
ize the traditional material. 12 Rather the entire 
life, thought and conduct of believers is subordi¬ 
nated to the lordship of the Kyrios. At the same 
time the words “in the Lord” set forth a critical prin¬ 
ciple which makes it possible to determine which 
ethical admonitions were considered binding for 
the community. Man’s relationships with his fellow 
men are the field upon which the Christian proves 


9 Further examples from Philo’s writings can be found 
in Weidinger, Die Haustafeln, 25f. 

10 Cf. Rom 13:1-7; 1 Tim 2:2; Tit 3:1; 1 Pt 2:13-17. 

11 Cf. Wolfgang Schrage, Die konkreten Einzelgebote in 
derpaulinischen Pardnese (Gutersloh: 1961), p. 222: 

“It is just this subordination within the ‘house’ 
(otxos) and the fulfillment of the tasks and duties 
proper to each worldly ‘state of life’ which is pleas¬ 
ing to the Lord (Col 3:20) and corresponds to the 
‘in-the-Lord’-existence of the Christian (Col 3:18). 
Obedience to the heavenly Lord is shown and takes 
place, for example, in ‘obedience’ (incaKoleiv) to 
parents or earthly masters (Col 3:20 and 3:22) and 
therefore within the earthly schemata of authority 
and subordination.” 

12 This is the position of Weidinger, Die Haustafeln, 

51. Cf. against it Schroeder, Die Haustafeln , 154f; 
Schrage, Einzelgebote , 202. 


13 Eph 5:22-6:9 speaks of wives, husbands, children, 
fathers, slaves and masters in the same sequence as 
Col 3:18—4:1. To the admonitions, however, it adds 
a detailed Christological motivation (Eph 5:25-33) 
and a reference to Scripture (Eph 6:2f). 

14 Cf. Conzelmann, 153: “These rules do not offer a 
timeless, ‘Christian’ ethics. They presuppose the 
current social structures and viewpoints. Their va¬ 
lidity lies rather in the presuppositions which justi¬ 
fied the adoption of these middle class statements. 
Whoever would want to transport these directives 
mechanically into today’s social order, would in 
reality completely alter them both in meaning and 
content. Moreover, he would grossly misunderstand 
their theological, namely eschatological basis. This 
is seen right away in the first admonition, the sub¬ 
ordination of wives. This admonition at that time 
simply meant the observation of an obvious social 
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his obedience to the Lord insofar as he conducts 
his life in “love** (by airy).* 3 The content of the 
individual sentences is conditioned by the situations 
of that time. They do not offer timelessly valid laws, 
nor do they endow a particular social order with 
ageless dignity. As times change, so does the general 
estimation of what is fitting and proper. Christian 
exhortation, however, must constantly impress on 


new generations the admonition to be obedient to 
the Kyrios. How this obedience is to be expressed 
concretely at any given time, will always have to 
be tested and determined anew. 14 


First of all, wives and husbands are addressed, then 
children and fathers, and finally slaves and masters. In 
each pairing the sudordinated party is mentioned first 
and admonished “to be subject” (vTroT&co'eo'dat) or 
“to be obedient” (viraKOvew) . Then the superior party 
is reminded of its responsibilities which have to be verified 
toward the people who are entrusted to him. Therefore, 
the command that subordinates should be subject can 
and should not be misunderstood or even misused. If the 
one group is obliged to be obedient, then the other is 
urged to imagine itself in the position of the subordinates 


and to let its entire life be guided by the command of 
love. 15 

■ 18 Wives 16 should be subject to their husbands. 17 In 
this admonition they are commanded to conduct their 
lives in accord with the prevalent social order. 18 They are 
not given a specifically Christian directive, 19 nor are 
they called upon to make a free decision in the matter. 20 
Rather, wives should submit to their husbands, 21 because 


position, the observation of what was fitting.” 

15 The admonitions are couched in the form of im¬ 
peratives. Hence there can be no question here of 
apodictic laws (against Schroeder, Die Haustqfeln y 
95). Likewise, Schroeder cannot substantiate his 
position by appealing (p. 92f) to the citation of the 
Decalogue in Eph 6:2f. For the rules for the house¬ 
hold of Eph are an expansion of the shorter ones in 
Col. They do not refer to sentences of holy law found 
in the OT and Jewish tradition. 

16 In the LXX the arthrous Semitic vocative is repro¬ 
duced by the nominative with the article. Cf. Martin 
Johannessohn, Der Gebrauch der Kasus und der Prdposi - 
tionen in der Septuaginta 1, Unpub. Diss. (Berlin: 
1910), 14f. Still it is also entirely possible in Greek 

to express the address in the nominative with the 
article. Cf. Blass-Debrunner, par. 147, 3. 

17 Witnesses L pm add “your own” (LSiots) before 
“husbands” (dv^pdaiv) [cf. Eph 5:22]. Manu¬ 
scripts D * G it sy append “your” (vp&v). 

18 Cf. Plutarch, Conjugalia pr accept a 33 (p. 142e): “If 
they [the wives] subordinate themselves to their hus¬ 
bands, they are commended, but if they want to 
have control, they cut a sorrier figure than the sub¬ 
jects of their control” (u7T orimovaai [scil. alyv- 
volk€s] plv 7 dp iavras tols bvbpaaiv eiraivovv- 
rat, Kpareiv W fiovXoptvat paWov t&v KpaTOvpk- 
vwv &.<Txijpovov<Tt); Ps-Callisthenes 1, 22, 4: “For it 
is proper for the wife to be subject to her husband” 
(TTpevov 7 dp eonv t^v yvvaiKa rtp &.v6pi vir ot 6 .<t- 
aeaBai [Trans.]). 

19 This is the opinion of Rengstorf, “Mahnungen an 


die Frau,” 132. 

20 Else Kahler, Die Frau in den paulinischen Briefen y unter 
besonderer Beriicksichtigung des Begriffes der Unterord- 
nung (Zurich and Frankfurt a.M.: 1960) wants to 
understand “to be subject” (u7rordaaea0at) as “the 
free act of acknowledging the order which is estab¬ 
lished through the word of God in Jesus Christ” 

(p. 156). He assumes that, on the basis of a profound 
insight, the act “of being subject” is carried out 
voluntarily. “Whenever ‘to be subject’ occurs, there 
is no trace of compulsion” (p. 179). “Man as hus¬ 
band or wife, child, slave or citizen is constantly 
called upon to renew his decision with respect to 
subordination” (p. 201 f). But, in these admonitions 
“to be subject,” there is in fact no mention of a deci¬ 
sion, nor of voluntary action. Rather what is de¬ 
manded is acknowledgement of the existing order. 

21 Cf.l Cor 14:34; Eph 5:22-24; Tit 2:5; 1 Pt3:l. 

This directive must not be misinterpreted as if it 
implied the downgrading of the dignity of a woman. 
The verb “to be subject” is the general designation 
of the relationship that exists between those in au¬ 
thority and those who are subordinated: “Let every 
person be subject to the governing authorities” (Ila- 
<ra \fsvxv e£ov<riats VTrepexovaais viroTaaotoBv) 
Rom 13:1). Christ will be subject to God who is his 
“head” (Ke<f>a\i) 1 Cor 11:3); “The Son himself 
will also be subjected to him who put all things un¬ 
der him” (avrds 6 vl6s \)TroTayi)<J€Tai rep wrord- 
£avrt aurtfj ra 7rdvra 1 Cor 15:28). Although Paul 
demands the “subjection” of wives to their husbands 
(1 Cor 14:34), he still knows of the unity of all in 
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it is proper. 22 Custom and tradition determine what is 
fitting. 23 The binding motivation of the command “to be 
subject” is only given in the appended words “in the 
Lord.” It is obvious that the content of the admonition 
is based on a universally acknowledged rule of conduct. 
But now the members of the community are told that 
it is an expression of their confession of Christ as Lord, if 
they observe a social order which has been recognized 
as right and just. For there is no corner of human life 
in which they could live without their Lord. 24 
■ 19 The wives have been admonished “to be subject” 
to their husbands. The husbands now are directed to 
love their wives. 25 They are forbidden to behave in an 
overbearing manner or to imagine that they belong to a 
superior species. They are responsible for their wives 


and must live together with them in “love” which is the 
only true manner of conduct. 26 This command needs 
no justification, 2 7 for the commandment of “love” is 
absolutely valid. 20 Put negatively, it means this: “do not 
be embittered against them” (pi} irucpalveade wpds 
auras ). 29 Any reasonable man would surely follow the 
advice that he should not be irritable or angry 30 with 
his wife. 31 This verse, however, is not just giving sage 
advice. Rather the admonition “do not be embittered” is 
an exemplification of the commandment of love which 
determines Christian conduct. 32 

■ 20 Children 33 are commanded to be obedient to their 
parents in all things. Obedience is to be shown to father 
and mother in the subordination due to them (cf. 3:22; 
Eph 6:1, 5). 34 The motivation given is that this is “pleas- 


Christ: “There is neither Jew nor Greek, there is 
neither slave nor free, there is neither male nor 
female; for you are all one in Christ Jesus” (owe evt 
’lovbalos oi)6t "EXX?jy, owe doDXos ou5^ cXeu- 
Bepos , owe evt apaev feat Brj\v' iravrts yap vpeis €ts 
core ev Xpurnp ’lrjaov Gal 3:28). 

22 Cf. Gerhard Delling, TWNT 8, 44; John Foster, “St. 
Paul and Women,” ExpTBl (1950-51): 376-78; 
Heinrich Baltensweiler, Die Ehe im Neuen Testament: 
Exegetische Untersuchungen iiber Ehe y Ehelosigkeit y und 
Ehescheidung , AThANT 52 (Zurich: 1967), 210-17. 

23 The phrase to avfjKOV indicates what is proper, 
one’s duty. Cf. Bauer, s.v .; Heinrich Schlier, TDNT 
1, 360. The expression gained entry into Christian 
exhortation from Hellenistic popular philosophy as 
mediated through the Hellenistic synagogue. Cf. 
Arist. 227: “the fitting” (to KadijKOV ); Ps-Pho- 
cylides 80: “it is fitting” ( KaBrjKet ); cf. also Heinrich 
Schlier, TDNT 3, 437—40; Eph 5:4: “which are not 
fitting” (a ovk a vrjicev). The imperfect form “it is 
fitting” (av7 }nev) is used instead of the customary 
present tense of classical Greek and refers to that 
which is considered to be fitting. Cf. Blass-Debrun- 
ner, par. 358, 2; Moulton-Turner, 90. 

24 The “subordination” of wives was sanctioned at that 
time by custom and usage. This directive, however, 
which presupposes the social order of antiquity, and 
likewise the directive about the relationship between 
slaves and masters, cannot be taken as expressions 

of timelessly valid law. It is surely more to the point 
to notice how the structures of human relationships 
change from time to time and to discover new ways 
in which the Christian must render obedience to the 
Kynos in the world’s social structures (cf. above 
p. 157). 

25 Witnesses D * G it vg cl add “your” (vp&v). 

26 In the rules for the household, “love” is not de¬ 


manded of the wives; they are always admonished 
“to be subject.” Tit 2:4, however, says: the young 
wives should be urged “to love their husbands” 
(<f>i\av5povs elva t). 

27 Eph 5:25-33 adds a detailed Christological argu¬ 
ment to the short directive to love one’s wife. 

28 Pre-Christian antiquity indeed knew of the terms 
“to love/love” (a7a7rav/<X7a7n7) [cf. Merk, Han- 
deln y 216 n. 114], but in the Hellenistic world these 
terms do not occur in the rules for the household. 

29 The verb “to make bitter, embitter” (mKpaive- 
cBai) occurs in an ethical context only here in the 
NT. It frequently occurs, however, in this meaning 
in Greek literature since the time of Plato. Cf. Bauer, 
s.v. Cf. the other occurrences of the word in Rev 
8:11; 10:9f and Wilhelm Michaelis, TDNT 6, 
122-25. 

30 Cf. b. B.M. 59a: “Rab [f247] said: one should 
always be heedful of wronging his wife, for since her 
tears are coming (quickly) the revenge of her insult 
is close at hand” (cf. Billerbeck 3, p. 631); Plutarch, 
De cohibenda ira 8 (p. 457a): “they rage bitterly against 
women” (irpos yuvaia StairucpalvovTa) ; Hermas, 
Mand. 10, 2, 3: “to become bitter” (irtKpaiviffdai) 
as an effect of “ill temper” (o£i>xoXta). 

31 The construction of the preposition “against” (?rp6s) 
after “to be embittered” (irucpatveaBaL), which is 
not attested in LXX or Philo, “perhaps suggests that 
what is also, or especially, in view is the ‘bitterness’ 
[irucpia] vented on the wife though not caused by 
her” (Michaelis, TDNT 6,125 n. 16). 

32 Cf. Schrage, Einzelgebote y 260: “All relationships and 
orders of the world provide room and give scope for 
the Christian’s loving conduct and often enough 
undergo a thoroughgoing transformation because 

of this subordination to the law of Christ.” 

33 The word T€KVOV signifies “the child from the 
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ing” (evap€<rTOv) which originally must have referred 
to that which all men considered proper. 35 “In the 
Lord,” however, again points out how the concept of 
what is pleasing is to be understood in the community. 36 
The Lord commands, and his command is to be followed 
without any objection. 37 

■ 21 To be sure, the children have to obey both parents, 
but the fathers have a special responsibility toward them. 
They have to be on their guard not to irritate or pro¬ 
voke 38 their children lest they become discouraged and 
timid. 39 It is not said in which respects they might be¬ 


come discouraged. The obvious reference, however, is to 
the common life of children and parents which should 
not be marred by the father’s thoughtless or undisciplined 
conduct. 40 

■ 22 The first four sentences were of the utmost con¬ 
ciseness. Now, however, a more protracted message is 
directed to the Christian slaves. 41 The question had to be 
answered: what is the relationship between the freedom 
granted in Christ and the “slavery” (SoiAela) in which 
the slaves must continue to serve their earthly masters 


standpoint of origin” (Albrecht Oepke, TDNT 5, 
638) and can also indicate the child that has grown 
up. The evidence for this latter interpretation may 
be found in Gerhard Delling, “Nun aber sind sie 
heilig” in Gott und die Goiter , Festgabefur Erich Fascher 
(Berlin: 1958), 84-93; idem, “Lexikalisches zu TtK- 
vov. Ein Nachtrag zur Exegese von I. Kor. 7,14” 
in . und fragten nach Jesus” Festschrift fur Ernst 

Barnikol (Berlin: 1964), 35-44. The reference here, 
however, is surely to children who are growing up 
and still subject to their parents; cf. Eph 6:4: “bring 
them [scil. the children] up” (tKTpt^tTt aura [scil. 

TCL TtKV a]). 

34 The verb “to be obedient” (viraKOVtiv) corresponds 
to “to be subject” (vTTOTaaaeaOaL) and helps to 
express the command of absolute subordination. Cf. 

1 Pt 3:5f: “The holy women . . . were subject to their 
husbands, as Sarah obeyed Abraham” (at ayicu yv- 
vaiKts ... viroTaaaonevai rots iSiois avSpaaiv, 

d)S Sappa vttt}kov<J€v tco 'A/3paa/u). The wives were 
told: “be subject” (v 18); the children and slaves 
are admonished “to be obedient” (vss 20, 22). Cf. 
Gerhard Kittel, TDNT 1, 223f. 

35 Cf. Dibelius-Greeven, ad loc.: “pleasing” (tv&pe- 
gtqv) points “clearly to an established social value.” 

36 The dative phrase “to the Lord” (rcj) Kvpico) [cf. 
Moulton-Turner, 263] really would have been ex¬ 
pected here and witnesses 81 al Clem Alex (cf. Eph 
5:10) actually have that reading. The reason why 
“in the Lord” (tv Kvplco) occurs here is that a Chris¬ 
tian transformation of a generally used phrase has 
taken place. Cf. Weidinger, Die Haustafeln , 51; Di¬ 
belius-Greeven, ad loc . On tbdptGTOS meaning 
“what is acceptable to God,” cf. 2 Cor 5:9; Rom 
12:1; 14:18; Phil 4:18; Eph 5:10: “pleasing to the 
Lord” (tbaptGTov r<3 Kvptcp). 

37 Eph 6:2f gives as motivation a reference to the divine 
commandment to honor father and mother. 

38 The only other occurrence of the verb iptdiftiv in 
the NT is at 2 Cor 9:2 where it is used in a positive 
sense of the encouraging example. Cf. Bauer, s.v. On 
tptdi^tLV in the meaning of “to provoke,” “to irri¬ 


tate,” cf. Epictetus, Enchiridion 20: “therefore, when 
someone irritates you” (6rav ovv tptOiGj) <re n s) 
refers to the previous sentence “the man who reviles 
or strikes you” (6 XoiSopcbv r\ 6 tvtttwv). Instead 
of “provoke” (tptdi^tTt) manuscripts ^D*GKL 
pm in dependence on Eph 6:4 have: “make angry” 
(Trapopyl^tTt). 

39 The verb “to be discouraged, become timid” (adv- 
ptiv) occurs only here in the NT. It occurs fre¬ 
quently in LXX (e.g., Dt 28:65; 1 Kings l:6f; 
15:11; 2 Kings 6:8) and is attested since Aeschylus. 
Cf. Bauer, s.v. On the Hellenistic uage cf. P.Amh. 2, 
37, 7: “do not be discouraged” (pi} aBvpti); P.Gies¬ 
sen 1, 79, 3,11: “nob[od]y is timid in selling prop¬ 
erty” (ou5[€t]s aBvptl TTOiXtiv KTrjp a); 14f: “they 
will be discouraged” (a Bvpr}[<rov<Ti]) [Trans.]. 

40 There is no positive directive like the one in Eph 6:4 
that follows the negative admonition. The absence 
of this directive is not to be explained “by the ex¬ 
pectation of an imminent end” (Dibelius-Greeven, 
ad loc.). It is conditioned rather by the terse formula¬ 
tion of the sentence. On the duties which were im¬ 
pressed on fathers by the Hellenistic moral teaching, 
cf. the chapter heading in Stobaeus, Anthol. 4, 26: 
“The things that are expected of fathers in their 
dealings with their children, and that a certain phys¬ 
ical relationship binds both together” (ottoiov s rtpas 
Xpf) elvat tovs Trartpas irtpi ra TtKva, Kal on 
<f>v<TLKT) tls avayKT) ap<fx)Ttpovs tis SiaOtaLv a.ytL) 
[Trans.]. Jewish texts explicitly state the prohibition 
against exposing children: Ps-Phocylides 185; Philo, 
Spec. leg. 3,110; Josephus, Ap. 2, 202; and Barn. 19:5 
as a Christian example of this prohibition. 

41 Almost without exception the commentators link 
this extended exhortation to the slaves with the case 
of Onesimus. To be sure, Col 4:9 mentions the name 
of Onesimus. No word, however, is spent describing 
his fate. Therefore, there is no justification for di¬ 
rectly combining Col 3:22-25 with Phlm. It is true, 
however, that Phlm is a graphic example of the 
urgent need of the Christian communities for a 
special message for slaves. 
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(cf. 1 Cor 7:21-24)? 42 Consequently, the exhortation to 
the slaves could not simply draw upon admonitions from 
traditional moral teaching, but had to be newly formu¬ 
lated as specifically Christian instruction. The slaves, 
who have become Christians, are told to acknowledge 
their earthly slavery as the social position assigned them 
and to obey their earthly lords in all things. 43 As “earthly 
kyrioi” (oi Kara (rapica KVpioi) they are distinguished 
from the one Kyrios to whom the slaves belong as mem¬ 
bers of the community. The obedience the slaves must 
render to their earthly masters should be genuine and not 
mere “eyeservice” (ev 600aXjuo5ouXi<us). 44 This word, 
which is not attested outside the NT, means a service 
done not for its own sake or to please God, but performed 
for the sole purpose of attracting attention. 45 “Those 
who want to please men” (apOpwirapeaKOt ) 46 only take 
into account men and their authority, not God. 47 The 
Christian slaves should guard themselves against such 
insincere conduct and serve their masters “with singleness 


of heart” (iv airXSrrfTL Kapbias ). 49 As the innermost 
part of man, the heart which determines his thought and 
conduct 49 should be simple and sincere. If this is the 
case, everything that a man does will not be guided by 
false, ulterior motives, but will be done in the fear of God. 
The OT phrase “to fear God” (0o/3eT<r0cu top 0c6p) 50 
is also frequently used in the NT. S1 But the words “fear¬ 
ing the Lord” (ffroflovpepoi top KVpiop) 52 here do not 
refer to God as in the OT 53 and Rev 15:4, but to Christ. 
He is the Lord, and his word must be obeyed. “To fear 
the Lord” is mentioned as the guiding principle of Chris¬ 
tian conduct 54 which must be followed by all. It espe¬ 
cially points out to the slaves how they can willingly 
perform their daily service and use it to worship the 
heavenly Lord. 

■ 23 Hence the general directive that whatever is done 
in word or deed should be done in the name of the Kyrios 
Jesus (3:17), can now be applied to the conduct de¬ 
manded of slaves. 5 s They should do with their whole 


42 Cf. further Eph 6:5-8; 1 Pt 2:18-25. 

43 The phrase “in all things” (Kara Trayra) is absent 
in witnesses p 46 81 pc. 

44 In most manuscripts the noun occurs in the plural, 
but also the singular, 6<£0aX/uo6ouXfa, has strong 
attestation (p 46 B A D G al); however, it should be 
taken as an assimilation to the singular used at Eph 
6:6. [The English translation would be the same: 
“eyeservice.”—Trans.] 

45 Cf. Karl Henrich Rengstorf, TDNT 2, 280; Blass- 
Debrunner, par. 115, 1; Bauer, s.v. Cf. also Theo- 
doret on Eph 6:6f (MPG 82, col. 552): “He calls 
eyeservice that type of service that does not issue 
from a sincere heart, but is content in mere external 
appearance” (6<f>6a\pobov\eLav be /caXei TTfv ovk e£ 
ei\ucpLvovs Kapbias tt poo<f>epopemr)v depairtiav, 
dXXa rq) GxrjpaTL KtxptaGfiipri y) [Trans.]. 

46 The word “men-pleaser” (avOpwirapeOKOs) is 
found in LXX Ps 52:6; PsSol 4:7, 8,19; in the NT 
again only in Eph 6:6; further in 2 Clem. 13:1. Cf. 
Bauer, j.y. 

47 Cf. Werner Foerster, TDNT 1,456. 

48 Cf. Diodorus Siculus 5, 66, 4: “singleness of soul” 
{tt)V a.Tr\oTT}Ta rfjs 0ux^s); Test Reuben 4:1; 

Test Simeon 4:5: “in singleness of soul” (ty aTrXo- 
tijtl 0ux*?s); 1 Chr 29:17; Wisd Sol 1:1: “ in single¬ 
ness of heart” (ey airXoTijTi Kapbias) , Test Levi 
13:1: “with the whole heart... in singleness” (e£ 
o\i)s Trjs Kapbias...h aTrXbTrjTi) [Trans.]. Cf. 

Otto Bauernfeind, TDNT 1, 386f; Ceslaus Spicq, 
“La vertu de simplicity dans l’Ancien et le Nouveau 
Testament,” Revue des Sciences Philosophiques et Theo- 


logiques22 (1933): 1-26; Bauer, s.v. 

49 On “heart” (Kapbia) cf. above p. 149f on 3:15. 

50 Cf. LXX Ex 1:17, 21; Lev 19:14, 32; 25:17; Ps 
54:20; etc. 

51 Cf. Lk 18:2, 4; Acts 10:2, 22, 35; 13:16, 26; 1 Pt 
2:17; Rev 11:18; 14:7; 19:5. 

52 Witnesses p 46 $ pm d vg cl follow the familiar bib¬ 
lical expression and write “God” (0eoy) instead of 
“Lord” ( Kvpiov). 

53 Cf. LXX Lev 14:31; 19:14; Ps 14:4; 21:24; etc. 

54 Cf. Bultmann, Theology , sec. 59, 3 = II, p. 214. 

55 The Koine text attempts a more exact assimilation 
to 3:17 by beginning the verse in the same way with 
“and whatever” (/cat Tray 6 Tt). 

56 The Greek phrase ck 0vxt?S (from the soul, cf. Eph 

6:6) corresponds to €K Kapbias (from the heart). Cf. 
Mk 12:30 par: “And you shall love the Lord your 
God with all your heart and with all your soul, etc.” 
(/cat a7a7n7aets Kvpwv top 8eov gov e( o\r)s rrjs 
Kapbias aov Kai 6\ijs T7js\pvxV s In the 

OT and Jewish exhortation similar phrases are 
found in many places, e.g., LXX Prov 11:17: “A 
man who is merciful does good to his own soul” (rp 
ypvxv abrov 6.yad6v ttoici am )p eXe^pcoy); Sir 6:26: 
“with all your soul” (ey iraGig ypvxji ffou); 7:29: 
“with your entire soul” {kv 6 \jj \f/vxjj vov) [Trans.]; 
cf. further 14:4; 19:16; 37:12; etc. 

57 The particle “as” (dis) frequently occurs with the 
participle to indicate the reason or motivation why 
something happens. “This same tbs occurs also in 
elliptical constructions from which the participle is 
dropped: e.g. C 3:23” (Blass-Debrunner, par. 
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heart 56 whatever is assigned to them and be conscious 
that they are serving the Lord 57 and not men. 59 
■ 24 For the Kyrios will render judgment on every deed. 
Therefore, the slaves should also not forget that they 
will receive judgment and recompense from the Kyrios. 59 
The term translated by “reward” (avTCLTrSdoais), which 
occurs only here in the NT, is used most often in a bad 
sense, as is also the case with the related term “repay¬ 
ment” (avrairddofia) . 60 Here, however, it does not re¬ 
fer to divine retribution, but to the reward which the “in¬ 
heritance” ( K\7jpovop,la ) constitutes. 61 The eternal 
inheritance 62 is already prepared in the heavens (cf. 

1:5, 27; 3:1-4). No one would want to forfeit this precious 
gift through disobedience. Whoever obediently performs 
his task will receive the “inheritance.” Therefore: “serve 
the Lord Christ” (rq3 KVp'ui) Xpurrco dovXevert). This 
brief sentence should not be taken to be a statement 
clause; 63 it is an admonition which resumes the impera¬ 
tive “do” (kpya$t<r6t of v 23). 64 Christ is the Kyrios. 65 


When the slave faithfully serves his earthly lord, he is also 
thereby obedient to the one Kyrios, who is Lord over all. 

■ 25 In case someone might take this directive in a light 
vein, he is reminded of the inviolable law: whoever does 
wrong 66 will receive the reward his deed deserves. For 
he will receive the punishment that exactly fits his trans¬ 
gression. 67 To whom, however, is this absolutely valid 
principle addressed? It would be possible to take it as 
referring to the master of the slave. The master would be 
warned against wrongdoing. And if the master had acted 
unjustly toward his slave, the slave would be comforted. 68 
Since the “masters” ( KVpioi ) are not addressed until 
4:1, it is more probable that v 25 still refers to the slaves. 69 
If they trespass against their masters, they will have to 
give an account of themselves to God. They should not 
suppose that since they are miserable slaves they would 
not be held responsible for their actions or would be 
granted indulgence because of extenuating circumstances. 


425,4). 

58 In dependence on Eph 6:7 manuscripts A al Clem 
Alex add the participle “serving” (dovXeOovres) 
after “the Lord” (to) Kvp’uo). Witnesses p 46 B 1739 
omit the connective “and” ( Kai ). 

59 Although and Kvpiov (from the Lord) does not have 
the article, there can be no doubt that the one Lord 
is meant who will judge and give recompense. 

60 The word “recompense,” “reward” (avTaTTO&Offis) 
is attested since Thucydides. Cf. Friedrich Buchsel, 
TDNT 2,169; Bauer, s.v. On “repayment” ( avra- 
Trodopa) cf. Rom 11:9; Lk 14:12. 

61 Cf. Bauer, s.v. 

62 On the word group “to inherit/inheritance” (kXtj- 
povopeiv/K\i]povopia) in the NT, cf. Werner Foer- 
ster, TDNT 3, 781-85, and Paul Hammer, “A Com¬ 
parison of KLERONOMIA in Paul and Ephesi¬ 
ans,” JBL 79 (1960): 267-72. 

63 The indicative meaning, whose chief proponent is 
Lightfoot, ad loc. t and which is also taken into con¬ 
sideration by Dibelius-Greeven and Conzelmann, 
ad loc. t would surely be correct if “for” (yap) were 
added in accordance with the Byzantine text and 
the sentence were construed as the motivation for 
the preceding clause. Witnesses (D) G (it Ambst) 
also try to produce a smoothflowing train of thought: 
“the inheritance of our Lord Jesus Christ whom you 
serve” (rfjs KXrjpovopias rod Kvpiov rjpwp ’lyaov 
XptdTu), to SouXefere ). Nevertheless, the asyndetic 
connection of the sentence “serve the Lord Christ” 
certainly represents the original text. 

64 Cf. also Rom 12:11: “serve the Lord” (t<$ Kvpito 


dovXevovTes) —an imperatival participle. 

65 Except for this passage the combination “Lord 
Christ” (Kvpios XpLaros) never occurs in the Paul¬ 
ine epistles. Cf. Kramer, Christ , Lord , Son of God, par. 
65, p. 214: “Paul speaks of the Lord Jesus Christ, of 
our Lord Jesus Christ , and of the Lord Jesus, but not of 
the Lord Christ. ... In all these instances Lord and 
Christ never stand immediately side by side. . . . 
Moreover, if we take into consideration that Lord is a 
title and that Christ , as a translation of‘Messiah,’ 
originally ranked as a title, it is natural that the two 
titles were not made to follow immediately upon 
one another.” In this passage “Christ” is obviously 
added to “the Lord” to make clear which Lord is 
alone deserving of “service.” 

66 “To do wrong” (abiKtiv) is the violation of law, 
illegal conduct. Cf. Gustav Schrenk, TDNT 1,157— 
61; Bauer, s.v. 

67 This principle is in exact agreement with the jus 
talionis. Cf. Ernst Kasemann, “Sentences of Holy 
Law in the New Testament” in New Testament 
Questions of Today , tr. W. J. Montague (Philadel¬ 
phia: Fortress Press, 1969), 66-81. 

68 In Eph 6:9 the “masters” ( Kvpioi ) are admonished 
to treat their slaves decently, “knowing that he, who 
is both their Master and yours is in heaven, and that 
there is no partiality with him” (etSires 8tl Kai av - 
t£)v Kai vpcjv 6 KvpiSs kartv kv ovpavots , Kai 7r poa- 
(jjTToXrjp^La ovk eanp Trap’ avrto). 

69 Cf. Schrenk, TDNT 1, 160 n. 11. Masson, adloc. 
and Lightfoot, ad loc. think—hardly correctly—that 
v 25 is directed to both slaves and masters. 
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Before God’s judgment there is no partiality: 70 no favor 
is shown the masters, nor are the slaves permitted to 
transgress God’s commandment with impunity. 71 Slaves 
and masters must appear before God’s judgment seat 
and be recompensed by his righteous judgment according 
to their deeds. 72 

■ 4:1 Only a brief message is directed to the masters. 

At that time probably very few Christians had large 
holdings and owned slaves. Hence there is no need to 
expand on the conduct of the “masters.” They are not 
commanded to free their slaves; 73 they are, however, 
ordered to fulfill their duties toward their “slaves” con¬ 
scientiously. Each and every misuse of their authority is 
forbidden. They are commanded to treat their slaves 
justly and fairly. The mutual relationship between “just¬ 
ness” (Smccuop) and “fairness” (i<T&njs) was a constant 
theme in the moral teaching and instruction of popular 
philosophy. 74 Hence everyone knew what was meant 
by this norm of ethical conduct. For Christians, however, 


the fundamental principle of justness and fairness had 
an entirely new meaning. For they had to give account of 
their conduct to their Kyrios. Consequently, the masters 
are accountable to the Lord for the way they treat their 
slaves. For also above them stands the Lord in heaven. 75 
Thus the relationship between masters and slaves has 
undergone a fundamental change. If both realize that 
they owe obedience to the one Lord, so both have in 
hand the true standard for their conduct toward one 
another. 76 

The series of sober admonitions, which are assembled 
in the rules for the household, points out to the com¬ 
munity how each Christian must prove his obedience to 
his Kyrios in the position in which he was when the “call” 
(K\fj<ns) came to him (cf. 1 Cor 7:20-24). Since they 
are all one in Christ (cf. 3:11) and since there is therefore 
no distinction in the community between Jew and Greek, 
slave and free, man or woman (cf. Gal 3:28; 1 Cor 12:13), 
they are bound to one another and concerned for one 


70 The substantive “partiality” (xpo<ra>xoXi}/i\J'ia) 
was formed from the OT phrase “to raise the face” 
(xpoo’O) tov \apfiavttv). Indeed the first occurrence 
is in the NT, but it was probably in use already in 
Hellenistic Judaism. Cf. Eduard Lohse, TDNT 6, 
779f. 

71 In dependence on Eph 6:9 manuscripts G I it vg cl 
add “with God” (xapa tQ 6c$) to “partiality.” 

72 Cf. Ab. 2,18: “R. Eleazar [b. Arach, c. 90 A.D.] 
said: Know before whom you toil, and who is master 
of your work”; 2, 20: “R. Tarphon [c. 110 A.D.] 
said: The master of your work is faithful who will 
pay you the hire of your labor. And know that the 
giving of the reward of the righteous is for the time 
to come” [Charles, APOT modified]. 

73 It is evidence of unhistorical thinking to fault Paul 
and primitive Christianity on this point. Thus Ger¬ 
hard Kehnscherper, Die Stellung der Bibel und der alien 
chrisilichen Kircht ejur Sklaverei (Halle: 1957). Cf. the 
critical reviews of this book by: H ans von Cam pen- 
hausen, ^eitschrijtJ ut Kirchengeschichte 69 (1958): 
328fand Erich Fascher, 77 lL£ 85 (1960): 521-24. 
On the entire problem cf. Heinz-Dietrich Wend- 
land, “Sklaverei und Christen turn,” RGG 3 6, col. 
101-04; Hennecke Gulzow, Kirche und Sklaverei in 
den ersten JaJirkunderten, Unpub. Diss. (Kiel: 1966). 
1 :12, 3:9f, 13,16 respectively. 

74 Anstotle, Topica 6, 5 (p. 143a) defines “justice” 
(bucaioovvii) as “a state productive of equality or 
distributive of what is equal” (2£ip iaSnjTOs xotiy- 
Tudfv rj SiavefiTiTUCTiv tov l gov). Lysias, Oral. 2, 77 
says of death: “For it neither disdains the wicked 


nor admires the virtuous, but is even-handed with 
all” (o(rrt yap tovs Tomjpobs inrtpopq., oftrt rous 
ayaOovs davpafei, &XX’ tcov iavrdv xapex« xa- 
oiv). Plutarch, Quaestiones convivales 8, 2, 2 (p. 719b) 
discusses the relationship between “justice” (5 ikcuo- 
ovvrj) and “fairness” (to^njs). Philo gives a de¬ 
tailed exposition on “fairness” (ladrqs) Rer. div. her. 
141-206 and describes it as the “mother of justice” 
(jiTjTijp BtKauxrvvij^) Despec. leg. 4, 231. On “just¬ 
ness, justice, what is right” (SUaiOP) cf. Gottlob 
Schrenk, TDNT 2,187f; on “fairness” (IoStijs) cf. 
Gustav Stahlin, TDNT 3, 354f. 

7 5 The author again expresses himself in spatial terms. 
The Lord is above and sees what happens on earth. 
Witnesses ^DG pm it read the plural “heavens” 
(obpavoLs); cf. 1:5: “in the heavens” (tv rots oupa- 
voii). 

76 Cf. Schrage, Einzelgebote , 266: “Love waives what it 
should justly receive, but it does not waive justice 
itself. The Christian himself will deal justly and 
fairly with all (Col 4:1), but for himself he will 
always set love over justice. It is indeed true that the 
existing social structures and legal order are not 
annulled. At the same time, however, neither are 
they sanctioned as rigidly established institutions. 
Rather it is from the perspective of love that they are 
critically tested, transformed, put right and set in 
motion. And where they do not help to foster the 
realization and practice of love, they are renounced. 
Thus love again shows itself to be superior even to the 
norms which are in accord with creation; indeed it is 
the absolutely highest norm of Christian conduct.” 
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the community must act in the real circumstances of 
everyday life in a manner worthy of the Lord and do 
everything it does in the name of the Lord Jesus—for 
the praise and glory of God. 

asm. Rather the Christian must follow the commandment 
of the Lord and conduct his life according to it, pre¬ 
cisely in that position he holds in society. No program 
for a new social order is drawn up. Rather, the trans¬ 
forming power of love should determine men’s relation¬ 
ships with one another. While guiding its life by “love,” 


another because of love, which is the “bond of perfec¬ 
tion.” But this unity which is grounded in Christ must 
not be misunderstood to mean that all the distinctions 
which now and as always exist and are valid in the world 
should be transcended or levelled in a frenzy of enthusi- 
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Final Admonitions 

2 —- 

Persevere in prayer, be watchful in it with 

thanksgiving; 3/ pray at the same time 
also for us that God may open to us a 
door for the word, to announce the 
mystery of Christ, on account of which 
I am in bonds. 4/ that I may make it 
known, as I ought to speak. 5/ Conduct 
yourselves in wisdom toward outsiders; 
make the most of the time. 6/ Your 
speech should always be full of gra¬ 
ciousness, seasoned with salt, so that 
you may know how you ought to answer 
every one. 

A loose sequence of a few additional admonitions follows, 
again addressed to the entire community. The beginning 
of this sequence resumes the context which had been 
interrupted by the rules for the household. 3:17 ended 
with the words “give thanks to God the Father through 
him” {€V\CLpL(TTOVVT€S Tcj) 0€(£ TTCLTpi 5l* (LVTOV). Now 
the directive to pray faithfully is renewed with “be 
watchful in it [scil. in prayer] with thanksgiving” (yprj- 
yopovpres kv avrfj kv evxapt'O’TLq 4:2). When the com¬ 
munity prays, it should remember the imprisoned Apostle 
and offer petitions for him so that he may be able to 
reveal the “mystery of Christ” (pvarrjpLOP roD XpurroO 
v 3f). Thus, vss 2-4 contain encouragements for prayer, 
thanksgiving, and petition. The last two verses give 
directives on the relationships toward outsiders: to con¬ 
duct one’s life in wisdom, to make the most of the time 
(v 5), and to give a judicious answer to anyone who 
addresses a question to the community (v 6). 

It is probable that a schema handed down in tradition 
is behind this sequence of thoughts; this schema is also 
visible in Mk 4:11 par: To the disciples has been given 
the “mystery of the kingdom of God, but for those outside 
everything is in parables” (pvaTrjptop Trjs pa<n\elas 


tov 6eov f tKeivois 8e tols kp irapapoXals r a ttclptcl 
yipercu). In its content the term “mystery” (jiVGTrj- 
piop) is here completely determined by the Christology: 
Christ must be preached as the mystery which has been 
revealed (cf. 1:26f). It is consonant with the missionary 
idea, which Col wants to underline, that Col does not 
stop with the statement that the “mystery” is hidden 
from those “outside” (ii£w). Rather in its daily life the 
community should show consideration for those who are 
outside. Thus the outsiders will be won over by the “wise” 
(ep <ro0ip) conduct of the believers and by the right 
response which Christians give to questions directed to 
them. 

■ 2 The community is called to constant prayer. This 
admonition has a fixed place in the community instruc¬ 
tion and therefore is repeatedly stressed in the exhor¬ 
tation. 1 God wants to be called upon with unceasing 
perseverance (cf. Lk 18:1-8). 2 Engaged in that type of 
prayer, 3 the community will be on its guard. The parti¬ 
ciple yprjyopovpres (be watchful) follows as an in¬ 
dependent command. 4 Prayer is the right way to exercise 
watchfulness. 5 The command “to be watchful” (TP 7 ?' 
yopeip) is not motivated here by a reference to the day 


1 Cf. Rom 12:12; Acts 1:14; 2:42, 46; 6:4; etc. The 
verb “to persevere in, busy oneself with” {irpofficap- 
T(peiv) takes the dative of the object. Cf. P.Amh. 

2, 65, 1, 2f: “to busy themselves with their own 
cultivation” (rfj tavrcov yecopyig, TTpoaKaprepeiv) 
[Trans.]; P.London 3, 904, 24-27: “in order that... 
they may busy them[selves] with the cultivation 
which c[on]cerns them” (iV[a]... rfj 7 Tpoa[riKOv]aji 
a6rots ytiopyiai TrpoaKapTcpTjaoofrw]) [Loeb]). Cf. 
Walther Grundmann, TDNT 3, 618f; Bauer, s.v. 

2 Cf. Heinrich Greeven, TDNT 2, 807f. 

3 Cf. Moulton-Turner, 265: “kv =occupied in.” 

4 Again the participle must be taken in an impera¬ 


tival sense. Cf. above p. 32, n. 1, p. 141, n. 48, p. 147, 
n. 110, p. 150, n. 141 on 1:12, 3:9f, 13,16 respec¬ 
tively. Witnesses I 33 69 vg codd pc Or have the parti¬ 
cipial form also for “persevering in” (irpoaKaprc- 
povvT(s) instead of the imperative form “persevere 
in” (TTpOffKapT€p€LTe). 

5 Cf. Haupt, ad loc. 

6 Cf. 1 Thess 5:6; Mk 13:34f par; Mt 25:13; etc. Cf. 
also Albrecht Oepke, TDNT 2, 338f. 

7 The words “with thanksgiving” {kv €{jX a P LffT ^ 
have been omitted by manuscripts D * Ambst. 

8 The participle TTpoacvx^p-tvot, (pray) is likewise to 
be taken in the imperatival sense. Cf. above note 4. 
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of the Lord which will occur suddenly and unexpectedly. 6 
Rather, it simply describes the believers’ general stance. 
They should be watchful and pray at all times. Their 
prayer should also constantly be filled with thanksgiving 
and praise as they extol and glorify God (cf. 1:2; 2:7; 

3:15, 17). 7 

■ 3 Whenever the community calls upon God, it should 
not forget to pray for the Apostle. 8 He is praying un¬ 
ceasingly for them (1:3, 9). Therefore they should also 
raise their hands to God for him. As in 1 Thess 5:25, a 
request is made to pray “for us” (7T€pt ijp&v). The “we” 
refers to the common commission to preach which has 
been given to the Apostle and to the other messengers of 
the Gospel. Since in the following clauses the author 
returns to the singular (“on account of which I am in 
bonds; that I may make known” [8i* 6 SeSepai; tva 
(fravepcjaco] ), also “for us” here means no other than the 
Apostle for whom God should open a “door for the word” 
(Ovpa roD \6yov) .Ini Cor 16:9 and 2 Cor 2:12 Paul 
speaks of the door that has been opened to him by which 
he wants to say that his preaching had met with listeners 
who had a ready disposition (cf. also Acts 14:27). In 
Col, on the other hand, the meaning is that the impri¬ 
soned Apostle might, after all, be given another opportu¬ 
nity to preach. 9 The “mystery of Christ” 10 is named as 
the content of Paul’s preaching. Thus, “mystery” is 
actually understood as a technical term for the Christian 
message of salvation (cf. 1:26; 2:2). 11 For its sake 12 the 
Apostle must endure suffering and imprisonment as is the 
lot of the ambassadors of Jesus Christ (cf. Eph 6:19f). 

God, however, knows how the door for the unhindered 


course of the word can be pushed open despite imprison¬ 
ment and affliction. 

■ 4 May God then decree that the Apostle continue to 
reveal the mystery of Christ as he ought to speak about 
it. As God’s compelling command this duty is laid upon 
him and obligates him to spread the word (cf. 1 Cor 
9:16). The words employed in other passages to describe 
this proclamation are not found here: “to announce” 
(KarayytWeiv 1 Cor 2:1); “to impart” (XaXeiy 1 Cor 
2:7); “to preach” (evayyeXif eaOai Eph 3:8). The 
usage here is: “to make known, reveal the mystery” 
(<t>av€povv pv<TT7}pLOv). Indeed, other passages often 
state that the mystery has been made manifest (1:26; 
Rom 16:26; 1 Tim 3:16), referring thereby to God’s 
revelation. Nowhere else, however, does Paul use “to 
make known, reveal” (<f>av€povv) to describe his preach¬ 
ing. When the apostolic preaching is described here in 
these words, its unique significance of being the procla¬ 
mation of divine revelation is emphasized. Through 
his suffering and through his service for the word the 
Apostle labors for the entire church (1:24f). Both, suffer¬ 
ing and service, are equally necessary for the church. 
Consequently, no word is wasted bemoaning his impri¬ 
sonment. The community, however, should pray that 
God may clear an unimpeded path for the apostolic 
word. No matter what the circumstances may be, this 
word must be preached (cf. 1:26-28). And the commu¬ 
nity should be conscious of the fact that it is co-responsi- 
ble for the success of this apostolic commission. 


The Since the days of the ancient Church no efforts have letter says nothing more than that Paul was in bonds 

Imprisonment been spared to answer the question: where was Paul for the sake of the mystery of Christ (4:3), that Aris- 

of Paul when the letter to the Colossians was written? The tarchus, Paul’s fellow prisoner, was with him (4:10), 


The adverb &pa here has the meaning of “at the 
same time”; cf. Blass-Debrunner, par. 425, 2. 

9 Haupt, ad loc >\Joachim Jeremias, TDNT 3,174. 
Rabbinic evidence for the use of the door image to 
signify that opportunity is knocking can be found in 
Billerbeck 3, p. 631. Manuscript A adds: “with 
boldness” {tv irapprjcriq.), cf. Eph 6:19: “with bold¬ 
ness.” 

10 Witnesses B * L pc alter “of Christ” to “of God”; 
cf. 2:2: “of God’s mystery, Christ.” 

11 “Mystery” is used in this meaning especially in the 
deutero-Pauline letters. Cf. Eph 6:19: “so that ut¬ 
terance may be given to me in opening my mouth 


boldly to proclaim the mystery of the gospel” {iva 
poi 8o0fj \6yos tv avoltjti roD <tt6p<lt6s pov , tv 
irapprjoiq. yvajpiaai to pvGTqpiov roD eua77€- 
Xfou); 1 Tim 3:9: “the mystery of the faith” (to 
pvGTTjptov T7}S ir’ujTtws) 3:16: “the mystery of 
religion” ( t6 rijs tvetfittas pvGTTjpiov). Cf. Gun¬ 
ther Bornkamm, TDNT 4, 821f. 

12 Manuscripts B G read “on account of him” (hi ov) 
and understand the relative pronoun as referring to 
“of Christ” instead of “the mystery.” 
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and that the community should remember his im¬ 
prisonment (4:18). These verses, however, contain 
no mention of where Paul was imprisoned. 

The “subscript” which was added to the epistle 
at a later date asserts: “written from Rome by Ty- 
chicus and Onesimus” (eyp&0rj Atto 'Poj/xtjs 5ia 
xai ’Oirrjaipov) [K L al]. According to 
this Paul would have dictated the writing to the 
Colossians and had it dispatched to the community 
during the Roman imprisonment. To be sure, Rome 
is a great distance from Colossae, but not so far away 
that a messenger could not have travelled to the 
community and re-established communication be¬ 
tween it and the Apostle. 

Along with Rome, Ephesus is also named as the 
city in which Paul was in prison when he wrote to 
the community at Colossae. The Marcionite pro¬ 
logue to Col reads: “The Apostle already in fetters 
writes to them from Ephesus” (Apostolus iam liga- 
tus scribit eis ab Epheso). 13 It is indeed true that 
there is no explicit mention either in the Pauline 
epistles or in the Acts of the Apostles of an Ephesian 
imprisonment. Yet Paul points out to the Corinthi¬ 
ans that he had to suffer imprisonment often (2 Cor 
11:23) and that during his long stay in Ephesus he 
experienced great hardship (1 Cor 15:32). There¬ 
fore, it must be considered highly probable that 
Paul was thrown into prison for a shorter time also 
in Ephesus. 14 If Col were written in Ephesus, it 
must have been composed before 2 Cor and Rom, 
perhaps also before 1 Cor. But such an early date 
for the epistle must be positively excluded, for Col, 
because of its theology, must unquestionably be 

13 Cf. Erwin Preuschen, Analecta: Kiirzere Texte zur Ge - 
schichte der Alten Kirche und des Kanons II, Sammlung 
ausgewahlter kirchen- und dogmengeschichtlicher 
Quellenschriften 1, 8 (Tubingen: 2 1920), p. 87. 

[The subscript and the prologue have been rendered 
by the translator.] 

14 Cf. especially Adolf Deissmann, “Zur ephesinischen 
Gefangenschaft des Apostels Paulus” in Anatolian 
Studies presented to Sir W. M. Ramsay (Manchester: 
Manchester Univ. Press, 1923). 121-27; idem, LAE , 
237f; idem, Paul: A Study in Social and Religious His¬ 
tory , tr. William E. Wilson (London: Hodder and 
Stoughton, 1926), p. 17f; Wilhelm Michaelis, Die 
Gefangenschaft des Paulus in Ephesus und das Itinerar des 
Timotheus , Untersuchungen zur Chronologic des Paulus 
und der Paulusbriefe. Neutestamentliche Forschungen 
1, 3 (Giitersloh: 1925); idem , Einleitung , 215-18 (on 
p. 218 more proponents of this position are named); 
and George S. Duncan, St. Paul's Ephesian Ministry: 

A Reconstruction with Special Reference to the Ephesian 
Origin of the Imprisonment Epistles (New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1930). 


placed after the major Pauline epistles. 15 

Some exegetes have proposed Caesarea as the 
place where Col was composed. 16 This hypothesis, 
however, does not stand up under closer examina¬ 
tion. It is true that according to this dating Col would 
have been written after Paul’s major epistles to com¬ 
munities. But references in Col can in no way be 
reconciled with the account given in Acts. In the 
final section of Col, Tychicus, Onesimus, Aristar¬ 
chus, Mark, Jesus Justus, Epaphras, Luke, and 
Demas are mentioned as the companions who are at 
the Apostle’s side (4:7-14). None of these names 
occurs in the chapters in Acts that describe Paul’s 
imprisonment in Caesarea (Acts 23:23-26:32). In 
addition, it can hardly be imagined that there would 
have been enough room in the small harbor city 
of Caesarea for the missionary work of such a large 
staff of Paul’s co-workers. 17 Therefore, neither Ephe¬ 
sus nor Caesarea can be considered as the places 
where Col was written. But Rome could be the city 
where Paul, toward the end of his life, composed 
Col. 18 

Nevertheless, this traditional opinion, which is 
espoused by many exegetes , 19 does not solve all 
existing problems. In Col’s section on messages and 
greetings almost all the same names are mentioned 
as in the letter to Philemon. Would this short writing 
also have been composed in Rome? The runaway 
slave Onesimus must have undertaken a long and 
dangerous journey to Rome before he found refuge 
there with Paul. In Phlm 22 Paul requests that quar¬ 
ters be readied for a visit that he would make to 
Philemon after his release from prison. In Rom 

15 Cf. Kiimmel, Introduction, 244. 

16 The main exponents of this thesis are: Haupt, 4-6; 
Lohmeyer, 14f; Dibelius-Greeven, 52; Martin Di- 
belius and Werner Georg Kiimmel, Paul , tr. Frank 
Clarke (Philadelphia: Westminster Press, M953), 
138, 146. 

17 Cf. Kiimmel, Introduction, 245. 

18 If Pauline authorship is accepted, then Col must 
have been written during the Roman imprisonment. 
Cf. Ernst Kasemann, “Kolosserbrief,” RGG 3 3, col. 
1728: “The dating of the epistle presents two al¬ 
ternatives: If genuine, then because of content and 
style as late as possible; if not genuine, then as early 
as conceivable.” 

19 Cf. Percy, Probleme , 467-74; Moule, 21-25; Kiim- 
mel, Introduction , 245f (where the names of more 
exponents of this view are mentioned). 

20 On this, cf. the more detailed discussion below, 
p. 186. 

21 On this point cf. all the evidence assembled in 
the excursus “Colossians and Pauline Theology,” 
pp. 177-83. 
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15:24, 28, however, Paul writes that he plans to 
travel to Spain from Rome. Now Paul could have 
changed his plans during his imprisonment. Still, 
the question whether Phlm was actually written in 
Rome is justifiably raised. As far as its theology is 
concerned, there are absolutely no grounds for put¬ 
ting it at the end of the Pauline epistles. There are 
strong reasons to make the assumption that it was 
written during an Ephesian imprisonment. Onesi- 
mus could reach Ephesus within a few days’ journey. 
And from there Paul could have his request quickly 
delivered to the master of the slave, that he receive 
Onesimus back as a brother in Christ. On the one 
hand, it is advisable to consider Ephesus as the place 
where Phlm was composed. 20 Col, on the other 
hand, for the previously mentioned reasons can in 
no way be assigned to such an early date. There is 
no reasonable doubt that Paul is the author of Phlm. 
But a list of weighty reasons exists that makes the 
Pauline authorship of Col appear doubtful. 21 The 
agreements in the greetings of both letters would 
then be attributed to the fact that the author of Col 
knew and used P hlm. 22 Consequently, a comparison 


with Phlm cannot yield an answer to the question 
about where Col was written. The circumstances 
that produced the two letters, and their relationship, 
must instead be discussed independently of one 
another. 

Although the imprisonment of Paul is mentioned 
three times in Col (4:3,10,18), there is no allusion 
that can be used to get a clear idea of where Paul 
was. The letter simply says that the Apostle is suf¬ 
fering and in bonds. Paul had written the letters 
to Philemon and to the Philippians in prison. In 
post-Pauline times this situation was generalized, 
and the Apostle was represented as constantly suf¬ 
fering. While he was imprisoned, he communicated 
with his communities and fellow workers through 
epistles. This typical picture is already sketched with 
a few strokes in Col and lies behind both Ephesians 
(3:1) and the Pastoral Epistles (2 Tim 1:8,16f; 2:9). 
Thus the suffering Apostle is represented as the wit¬ 
ness to the Gospel who is made perfect through suf¬ 
fering. 23 As revealer of the mystery of Christ, he 
exhibits in his suffering the sign of its incontestable 
verification. 24 


■ 5 The members of the community should conduct 
themselves “in wisdom” (ev (7O0t£). This admonition 
once more emphasizes an understanding of wisdom which 
is geared toward practical authentication. The right 
kind of perception enables the Christian to know what 
God’s will is and to fulfill it faithfully (cf. 1:9f, 28; 2:3; 
3:16). Whoever conducts his life in this type of “wisdom,” 
which is fundamentally different from everything that 
has only the outward appearance of wisdom (2:23), will 
not withdraw into a narrow, closed clique, as the ad¬ 
herents of speculative wisdom do. On the contrary, he 
will know that in all his actions and in his way of life the 
“mystery of Christ,” revealed by God, is publicly wit¬ 
nessed. The outsiders have a critical eye on the commu¬ 
nity to see whether or not its conduct is authentic. Those 


who are not Christians are called “outsiders” (ot e£co) 

[cf. 1 Thess 4:12; 1 Cor 5:12f; Mk 4:11]. 2 5 How will they 
judge the community’s conduct? 26 The Christians must 
remember this question and must be conscious of their 
great responsibility: “Give no offense to Jews or to 
Greeks or to the Church of God” (d7rp6o7C07roi koX 
*Iov8aiois ylveaOe /cat '’EWyaiv /cat rfj eKicXrjaiq. rov 
0eoO 1 Cor 10:32). 27 

Make the most of the time—so runs the next command 
which is not directly connected with the previous in- 


22 For the detailed argumentation for this position cf. 
below, pp. 175-77. 

23 On the exegesis of 1:24 cf. above pp. 68-72. 

24 If the authorship of Col is not ascribed to Paul but 
to a later Pauline student who wrote at a later date, 
there is no justification for holding that it was writ¬ 
ten in Rome. Rather, it is highly probable that the 
author of the letter is to be sought in the Ephesian 
circle of Pauline theologians. Cf. below pp. 180-83. 

25 This expression corresponds to the Rabbinic concept 

=“those who are outside;” i.e. those who 
belong to another religious community. The evi¬ 
dence can be found in BiUerbeck 3, p. 362. Also cf. 


Johannes Behm, TDNT 2, 575f, and W. C. van 
Unnik, “Die Riicksicht auf die Reaktion der Nicht- 
Christen als Motiv in der altchristlichen Paranese” 
in Judentum — Urchristentum — Kirch *, Festschrift fur 
Joachim Jeremias. BZNW 26 (Berlin: 1960 = 2 1964), 
221-34. 

26 Cf. Theodoret, ad loc .: “Give them, he says, no 

grounds for censure; plan for their salvation in all 
ways” (jii)8epiav, (lvtols irph^aaiv filfiorc 

p\6.pT)s t 7T 6.vra inrip rijs (lvt&v prixavaade (rwrij- 
pias) [Trans.]. 

27 Cf. Eph 5:15: “Look carefully then how you walk, 
not as unwise men but as wise” (B\cit€T€ ouv dxpi- 
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struction. 28 The word “time” (/ccupis) here does not 
mean a specific point in time. 29 Rather it means each and 
every opportunity offered by time. The Christians must 
always seize these opportunities. “Time” (Kdipbs) does 
not refer to a particular period of time in the plan of 
salvation, 30 nor to the paucity of time that is at one’s dis¬ 
posal. 31 Rather, it expresses a rule of life that is absolutely 
valid: 32 accept each day that God gives with joy and 
thanksgiving, 33 do not idle away the time that has been 
given you. 34 

■ 6 In conclusion the Christians are admonished that 


their speech should always be kv \kpin. The word 
X&piS could have the meaning here of “grace” (cf. 3:16). 
Then it would mean that divine grace, as it were, is 
directly given to the hearers in the information that the 
Christians give to outsiders about their faith. 3s Since, 
however, the words “seasoned with salt” (aXart qpTU- 
pkvos) follow kv XttptTi, the formulation of the sentence 
must be based upon an idiomatic expression that was 
generally current at that time. 36 In this case, kv \kpiri 
means that the Christians’ speech should be gracious, 37 
seasoned with salt 38 (cf. Mk 9:49f; Mt 5:13). This tradi- 


/3a>s 7 rais 7 T€pi 7 rarelT 6 , pi) a>s aaorpot aXX’ d>s <ro- 
<f>oi). Cf. further Sent. 16 of The Sentences of Sextus 
(ed. Henry Chadwick, The Sentences of Sextus. Texts 
and Studies 5 [Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 1959), p. 14]: “In your conduct do not give 
the world an opportunity to censure you” ((Tea vtov 
eTnXrjf/Lpov p.rj 7rapex € to) Koapto). Cf. Gerhard 
Delling, “Zur Hellenisierung des Christentums in 
den ‘Spriichen des Sextus’ ” in Studien zum Neuen 
Testament und zur Patristik y Festschrift fur Erich Kloster - 
mann. TU 77 (Berlin: 1961), p. 215f. 

28 Once more the participle is used with the force of 
the imperative. Cf. above p. 164, n. 4. 

29 Thus, e.g., Gal 6:9: “For in due season we shall 
reap, if we do not lose heart” (Katpto yap i6'ui} dept- 
aopev prj bXvoptvot); 1 Pt 1:5: “in the last time” 

(b xaipcj eaxara)); 5:6: “indue time” {b Katpco). 
Cf. Gerhard Delling, TDNT 3, 455-64. 

30 This view is taken against that of Oscar Cullmann, 
Christ and Time: The Primitive Conception of Time and 
History , tr. F. V. Filson (Philadelphia: Westminster 
Press, 3 1964),42, 225. 

31 This is the case in 1 Cor 7:29: “the appointed time 
has grown very short” (6 Katpbs ovvecrTaXpbos 
eartp); also in Gal 6:10: “as we have opportunity, 
let us do good” (o>s tcaipdv exopev, epya£copeda 
t6 dyadov). 

32 Cf. Seneca, Epist. 1 , 1 : “gather and save your time” 
(Tempus ... collige et serva). 

33 Concerning this formulation cf. LXX Dan 2:8: “you 
are buying the time” (xat p6v vpeis k£ayopd£eTt); 
this expression obviously means: you are trying to 
gain time. Cf. Friedrich Biichsel, TDNT 1, 128. The 
verb i£ayop6.£civ here has the meaning of “an 
intensive buying, a buying which exhausts the pos¬ 
sibilities available” (Buchsel, ibid.). It does not, 
however, mean “to redeem” or “to deliver” or “to 
satisfy,” as if the evil “time” would occasion “severe 
demands (1 Cor 7:29-32) which have to be satis¬ 
fied” (Bauer, 5th German ed., col. 537). 

34 Eph 5:16 also has the admonition “make the most 
of the time” (k£ayopa£6pevoi t6v naip6v) t but 


adds a motivating clause to it: “because the days are 
evil” (on at i)p«pat Trovrjpal elaiv). The use of the 
word “time” in Col 4:5 and Eph 5:16 corresponds 
to the imagery that results when a different set of 
eschatological concepts is employed. Cf. above 
pp. 17,103-06,132-35 on 1:5; 2:12; 3:1-4 
respectively. The expectation of an imminent end 
has receded; spatial, not temporal, concepts are 
used. 

35 This is the opinion of Haupt, ad loc. 

36 Cf. Dibelius-Greeven, ad loc. 

37 Concerning b x^P LT ^ in the meaning of “gracious” 
cf. The Acts of Paul , P.Hamb. (ed. C. Schmidt [1936]) 
p. 3,13: “A youth entered who was very handsome 
and gracious” (eiafj\6ev 7rats \eiav evet,8r)s b x&- 
pLTt ) [Trans.]. 

38 Cf. Friedrich Hauck, TDNT 1, 288f. 

39 There is both Hellenistic and Rabbinic evidence for 
this usage. Cf. Plutarch, De garrulitate 23 (p. 514f): 
“They seek to ingratiate themselves with each other 
by seasoning with the salt of conversation the pas¬ 
time or business in which they happen to be en¬ 
gaged” (xapu> Tiva Tapa<TK€va£ovT6s aXXijXots 
tocnrep aXat rots X 0701 S t^SvvovaL t^v 6tarpi/3i)p 
Kal tt)V irpa^Lv). This passage obviously does not 
talk about seasoning words with salt. Rather it says 
that men try to season with the salt of conversation 
the occupations in which they are presently engaged; 
cf. Moule, ad loc. Cf. Plutarch, Quaestiones convivales 5, 
10, 2 (p. 685a): “For wit is probably the tastiest 
condiment of all. Therefore, some call it ‘gracious¬ 
ness’ because it makes the necessary chore of eating 
pleasant” (klv8vvcvov<tl yap oi aXes tGsv aXXaw 
oipcov &f/ov elvat Kal ij dvcrpa, 8t6 Kal 'x&piras’ btot 
irpoaayopevovatp avrov s, on ttjs rpotpfjs rd avay- 
Katov i)<5i> irotovaiv) [Trans.]; consult also Quaes- 
tionesconvivales 5,10, 4 (p. 685 e, f). The following 
may be mentioned from the Rabbinic literature: b. 
Ber. 34a Bar.: “Our Rabbis taught: If one is asked to 
pass before the Ark, he ought to refuse, and if he 
does not refuse he resembles a dish without salt; 

but if he persists too much in refusing he resembles 
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tional bit of wisdom about choosing the right word 39 
is now applied to the “speech” (X6'yos) of the Christians, 
and given a specifically Christian twist: in responding 
to those who approach the community with questions, 
the Christians should be capable of answering to the 
point (cf. 1 Pt 3:15). 40 Hence, the speech of the Christians 
must not be dull, but interesting and judiciously chosen. 41 


Then the “wisdom,” which should characterize the be¬ 
lievers’ conduct “toward outsiders” (irpos tovs t£aj), will 
also find suitable expression in their speech. 42 


a dish which is oversalted” [Epstein]; Sopherim 15:8: 
“The Torah is like salt.” Further examples in Biller- 
beck 1, pp. 232-36; 2, pp. 21-23; 3, p. 631. 

40 Cf. Ab. 2,18: “R. Eleazar (b. Arach, c. 90 A.D.) 
said: Be alert to learn Torah, and know what you 
shall answer to an Epicurean, i.e., a free-thinker” 
[Charles, APOT modified]. Cf. Billerbeck 3, p. 765; 
further examples will be found there. 

41 Cf. Mk 9:50: “Have salt in yourselves” (<ix€T€ w 
^aurots aXa); Ign .Mag. 10:2: “be salted in him, sciL 
Christ” (aXLaSijre ev abr$ [r«7. Xpioro)]). 

42 Cf. Photius of Constantinople, ad loc.: “Therefore, 
just as fleshly nourishment is scarcely absorbed by 
the body unless it is seasoned with salt and well 


flavored, so too the word of instruction which nour¬ 
ishes the soul, unless it is well seasoned with gracious¬ 
ness, will neither nourish nor be absorbed” {ibairep 
ovv ovhlv T&v a&fia Tpe<fi6vT0Jv ax^ov xwpts aXa- 
ros r} 8 vv€t Kat ets Tpo<pifv efixvpov avaSLboTai, 
ovtds 6 SiSaafcaXiKos X070S 6 ttjv ^/vxw TpetpDv, 
av pri J X^P trt VpTvphos, oure Qpkj/t t otfre ava- 
SodrjatTai) [Trans.]. 
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Messages and Greetings 


7 Tychicus. the beloved brother and faithful 

minister and fellow servant in the Lord, 
will tell you how I am doing; 8/ I am 
sending him to you for that very pur¬ 
pose, that you may learn how we are 
and that he may comfort your hearts, 

9/ together with Onesimus, the faithful 
and beloved brother, who is one of 
you; they will tell you how everything 
is here. 

10 Aristarchus, my fellow prisoner, greets 

you, and so does Mark, the cousin of 
Barnabas,—concerning whom you have 
already received instructions; if he 
comes to you, receive him—11/ and 
Jesus, who is called Justus; these are 
the only ones among my fellow workers 
for the kingdom of God who came from 
the circumcision; they have been a 
comfort to me. 12/ Epaphras greets you, 
who is one of you, a servant of Christ 
Jesus, who constantly stands up for you 
in his prayers that you may stand forth 
perfect and be filled with everything 
that is God's will. 13/ For I bear him wit¬ 
ness that he worked tirelessly for you 
and for those in Laodicea and Hierapolis. 
14/Luke, the beloved physician, and 
Demas greet you. 15/ Greet the brethren 
in Laodicea for me and Nympha and the 
community in her house. 16/ And when 
this letter has been read among you, 
make sure that it is also read in the 
community of the Laodiceans, and that 
you also read the letter from Laodicea. 
17/ And say to Archippus: take care that 
you fulfill the ministry which you have 
received in the Lord. 

18 I, Paul, write this greeting in my own hand. 
Remember my bonds. The grace be 
with you I 


As in all Pauline letters, the end of the letter is taken up 
with messages (vss 7-9), greetings (vss 10-15), and brief 
instructions (vss 16-17). The final greeting written in 
Paul’s own hand, the request to remember the Apostle’s 
bonds, and the wish for grace (v 18) conclude the letter. 
■ 7 There is no mention of how the Apostle is faring 
personally. The messengers who are traveling to the 


community will report about Paul’s condition. 1 The 
phrase ra /car* e/ie refers (as in Phil 1:12; Eph 6:21, 
etc.) to Paul’s personal situation. 2 It is again taken up in 
the following verses by “how we are” (ra Trepi Tfjiwv 
v 8) 3 and “how everything is here” (ra wfo v 9). Tychi¬ 
cus, 4 who is expected to set out for Colossae, is mentioned 
in Acts 20:4 as one of the Asians who accompanied Paul 


1 The verb “he will tell” (yvctpiaei) is taken up again 
in v 9 by “they will tell” (yvupiaovatv). This verb 
is used to refer to important messages (cf. Gal 1:11; 

1 Cor 12:3; 15:1; 2 Cor 8:1; etc.). 

2 The phrase ra kclt * tpk is a common expression for 

describing the situation in which a person is. Cf. 

e.g., Herodotus 7,148: “their own part” (ra xar' 
tuvroin ); Diodorus Siculus 1,10,6: “even in our 


day” (kv rots kcl$’ ijpas trt xpbvo is ); 1 Esdr 9:17: 
“the cases of the men” (ra Kara rous avSpas ); Tob 
10:9: “how things are with you” (ra Kara <r«); 

Acts 24:22: “your case” (ra kcl 6’ vpas); 25:14: 
“Paul's case” (ra xar d t6v IlaOXov). Cf. Moulton- 
Turner, 15; Schlier, Epheser , 306. 

3 Despite the plural only the personal situation of the 
Apostle is in view. 
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on his journey to Jerusalem with the collection. In Eph 
6:21 he is commended to the community in the same 
words that are used here. 2 Tim 4:12 and Tit 3:12 also 
name him as a messenger of the Apostle. He is not only 
described as “ beloved brother” (&7 airrirds £5eX</xis) 
like all the members of the community (cf. 1:2), but also 
as “faithful minister” (ttiot^s di&icovos). The “min¬ 
ister” (diaicovos) is not the holder of a fixed office in the 
community, but anyone who discharges a specific min¬ 
istry. It is not said whether Tychicus rendered this service 
to the communities or to Paul. s It is pointed out, how¬ 
ever, that he had proven himself to be a faithful and 
reliable 6 “minister” (cf. 1 Thess 3:2). His ministry is not 
concerned with some subordinate tasks. In the final 
analysis, he does the same thing as the Apostle. Conse¬ 
quently, Paul treats both Epaphras (cf. 1:7) and him 
as “fellow servants” (avvdovXoi) . The phrase “in the 
Lord” (iv KVpUo ), which is to be connected materially 
with both “brother” and “minister,” refers to the fact 
that he performs his task as a Christian. 

■ 8 The Apostle is sending 7 him to the community for 
the purpose of giving a report about him. 0 For the com¬ 
munity wants to know how Paul is doing. 9 But Tychicus 


is not only to convey information. As the Apostle’s fellow 
servant he is instead to impress the apostolic teaching 
on the community by encouraging 10 and admonishing 
“their hearts,” i.e. “them” (cf. 2:2). 11 
■ 9 Tychicus will be accompanied by Onesimus, 12 who 
is described as a faithful and beloved brother (cf. 1:2), 
not however as “minister” and “fellow servant.” It is 
simply said of him, that he comes from Colossae. 13 There 
is no indication that the slave Onesimus had run away 
from his master and was being sent back to him by Paul 
(cf. Phlm 10-12). Since the names, which are mentioned 
in the last section of Col show close contacts with Phlm, 
it must be supposed that one and the same Onesimus 
is meant. 14 However, the events connected with his flight 
and how Paul persuaded him to return home are of no 
interest here. 1S Both Tychicus and Onesimus are coming 
to the community to discharge their common mission. 


4 The name Tychicus is variously attested on inscrip¬ 
tions. Cf. Bauer, s.v. 

5 Cf. Acts 19:20: “two of his helpers” (66o raj? 5ia- 

KOVOVVTOSV a\)T&). 

6 On TTUTTbs in the meaning of “faithful,” “reliable” 
cf. above pp. 9, 22f on 1:2 and 1:7 respectively. 

7 The verb “I am sending” (<=7 Ttpyj/a) is an epistolary 
aorist. Cf. Phlm 12. 

8 The phrase “for that very purpose” (cts avro to 
tovto) thus refers to “he will tell” (v 7). 

9 Tychicus is supposed to bring news to the commu¬ 

nity, not obtain news from it. The variant “that he 
may know how you are” (fra yv& ra wtpl vpCsv) 
[p 46 C $ pm f vg sy], therefore, changes the meaning 
of the sentence into its opposite. Eph 6:22 says ex¬ 
actly the same thing: “that you may know how we 
are, and that he may encourage your hearts” (fra 
yv£>T€ TOL 7TCpi KCU TTQ.p(lKa.\k(T'Q TOLS KapS'lCLS 

vpwv). 

10 Cf. Bjerkelund, Parakal6 t 92. 

11 The Greek phrase ras KapSias vpu>v (your hearts) 
is a Hebraizing expression (cf. above p. 149 on 
3:15f). Cf. 2:2: “that their hearts may be encour¬ 
aged” (fra TrapaK\rfiCxnv at KapdLai avrcov). 

12 The name Onesimus is frequently found on inscrip¬ 
tions, often also as the name of a slave. Thus, e.g., 
Galen, De optima doctrina liber 1: “Onesimus, the 


slave of Plutarch” ('(frijtripos 6 IIXovTapxotf 
SoOXos) [Trans.]. Further examples may be found in 
Bauer, s.v. 

13 Concerning the phrase “who is one of you” (6 kf- 
vpuiv) cf. 4:12: “Epaphras, who is one of you” 
('E7ra0pas 6 vp&v); Rom 16:1 Of: “those who 
belong to the family of Aristobulus ... those who 
belong to the family of Narcissus” ( tovs ck tCsv 

’A.pi(TTof 3 ov\ov ... rous €K t&v N apidaaov) ; Phil 
4:22: “those of Caesar’s household” (ot €K tijs Kat- 
crapos oUias). 

14 Calvin, ad loc ., has doubts about this view: “For it is 
scarcely credible that this is the slave of Philemon, 
for the name of a thief and a fugitive would have 
been liable to reproach” (Vix est credibile hunc esse 
servum ilium Philemonis, quia furis et fugitivi no¬ 
men dedecori subiectum fuisset) trans. from Calvin's 
Commentaries: the Epistles of Paul the Apostle to the Gala - 
tians, Ephesians , PhilippiansandColossians t trans. T. H. 
L. Parker, eds. David W. Torrance and Thomas 

F. Torrance, (Edinburgh and London: Oliver and 
Boyd, 1965), p. 359. It is completely uncertain 
whether the Onesimus who is mentioned here could 
be identical with the Bishop Onesimus in Ephesus 
mentioned by Ignatius (Ign. Eph. 1:3; 2:1; 6:2). 

Cf. also p. 184, n. 2. 

15 It was not necessarily tact that prevented the author 
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They will bring them the message of the Apostle and 
relate how he is. 16 

The list of greetings can only be compared in its scope 
with Rom 16. 17 The long list of names clearly serves 
the purpose of establishing closer ties with the commu¬ 
nity. First, particular men from Paul’s company are 
named, who are already known to the community (vss 
10-14). Then the Apostle extends his own greetings 
(vss 15-17). In contradistinction to Rom 16 Paul’s fellow 
workers are more in the foreground. 

■ 10 In the Greek text three names follow the verb 
“greets” (d(T7rd^crat), the first word of the verse. The 
first is that of Aristarchus, 19 who also appears in Phlm 24 
and is mentioned in Acts as a companion of Paul on the 
trip to Jerusalem for the collection (19:29; 20:4) and 
on the journey to Rome (27:2). As a fellow prisoner 19 he 
is in Paul’s company. 20 Second occurs the name of Mark, 
the cousin 21 of Barnabas. 22 The name presumably refers 
to John Mark, who was from Jerusalem (Acts 12:12, 25), 
journeyed with Barnabas and Paul, then separated from 
Paul (Acts 13:13; 15:37, 39), later, however, was again 
Paul’s fellow worker (Phlm 24; 2 Tim 4:11) and then 
Peter’s also (1 Pt 5:13). The community is supposed to 


have already received instructions concerning him. If he 
comes, he should be extended a hearty welcome. It is 
not said who gave those “instructions” (evToXal). The 
Apostle probably did not give them since he would hardly 
have needed to repeat them; they must have come from 
someone else. The recommendation given to Mark now 
serves to corroborate those instructions. 23 
■ 11 Jesus, who is also called Justus, is mentioned third. 
In the Hellenistic Roman world he did not use the Jewish 
name “Jesus” (’Itjo'oDs), 24 but called himself Justus. 25 
There is no further information given about him. 26 It is 
noted about these three men that they are the only Jewish 
Christians who have remained faithful to the Apostle as 
fellow workers for the kingdom of God. The phrase 
“kingdom of God” (/3a<rtXcta tov deov) is a formal ex¬ 
pression that has lost its full original meaning so that 
the eschatological character of the concept is no longer in 
the foreground. 27 In this short sentence there are some 
faint allusions to bitter battles that Paul had to wage 
concerning the Law, which had been abolished in Christ 
as a way to salvation (cf. Rom 10:4). Although many 
have deserted the Apostle, these three Jewish Christians 
have persevered with him and stand together with him in 


of Col from describing these events (thus Dibelius- 
Greeven, ad loc.). Only the name of Onesimus, so it 
seems, was important to the author of Col—not his 
life’s history. For him the only point that had sig¬ 
nificance was that Onesimus came from Colossae, so 
that his name could help to strengthen the relation¬ 
ship with the community. 

16 Perhaps in dependence on the Latin tradition, wit¬ 
ness G expands “how everything is here” (rd &5e) 
by adding “transpiring” (wpaTTopeva). 

17 It is disputed whether Rom 16 was an integral part 
of the epistle sent to Rome. Cf. Kiimmel, Introduc¬ 
tion , 222-26 (with extensive bibliography and me¬ 
ticulous examination of the different viewpoints). 
Nevertheless, even if Rom 16 were originally ad¬ 
dressed to Ephesus and were brought to the com¬ 
munity together with a copy of Rom 1-15, in any 
case the list of greetings belongs to the Epistle to the 
Romans which was known and studied in Ephesus. 

18 “Aristarchus” (’ ApLarapxos) was a common name. 
Cf. Bauer, s.v. 

19 Phlm 23 does not name Aristarchus, but Epaphras 
as a “fellow prisoner” {avvcuxiJiaXuTOs). 

20 The word “fellow prisoner” (auvaiXMO-Xcuros) de¬ 
scribes anyone who shares one’s imprisonment (cf. 
Rom 16:7; Phlm 23). The word, of course, could 
also be used in a figurative sense: one who, like Paul, 


is a prisoner of Christ. Cf. Gerhard Kittel, TDNT 1, 
196f. Since “fellow prisoner,” however, occurs with¬ 
out any further qualification (“of Christ” or some¬ 
thing similar), it is most probable to take the word 
in its literal meaning. 

21 The word ave\pi6s means “cousin,” not “nephew.” 
Cf. Bauer, s.v. 

22 It is taken for granted that the community is ac¬ 
quainted with the name of Barnabas. Cf. Gal 2:1, 

9,13; 1 Cor 9:6; Acts 4:36; 9:27; 11:22, 30; etc. 
Concerning the names “Mark” (Mapnos) and 
“Barnabas” (Bapva/3as), cf. Bauer, s.vv. 

23 Acts 18:27 should be compared on this type of rec¬ 
ommendation. 

24 On the name “Jesus” cf. Werner Foerster, TDNT 3, 
284-93. 

25 At that time many Jews also took a Hellenistic Ro¬ 
man name that was similar to their Hebrew or 
Aramaic name. Cf. above p. 6 on 1:1. The name 
“Justus” was frequently taken by Jews. Cf. Acts 
1:23; 18:7 and consult Bauer, s.v. 

26 If one follows the attractive conjecture of Zahn, 
Introduction } 451, also at Phlm 23 the name “Jesus” 
(TjjaoDs) would have to be read instead of “of 
Jesus” Clrjaov). Cf. also Foerster, TDNT 3, 286 
n. 18 and p. 207, n. 16 below. 

27 Cf. Karl Ludwig Schmidt, TDNT 1, 587, who draws 
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the same ministry. 28 Hence they have become a genuine 
comfort to him. 29 

■ 12 Epaphras sends a special greeting to the com¬ 
munity. He has been associated with them from the 
beginning (cf. 1:7f) and still belongs to them. In the in¬ 
troductory thanksgiving of the letter he was described 
by the Apostle as “our beloved fellow servant” (aycLTn]- 
tos <rvv8ov\os rffjLWV 1:7). Here he is given the predicate 
of honor “a servant of Christ Jesus” (SoOXos XpiOToO 
’Iriaov cf. Phil 1:1). He is in his Lord’s ministry as his 
obedient servant. Even though miles separate them, he 
constantly exercises this ministry for the community 
by standing up for it in prayer (cf. 2:1). 30 His prayer is 
that the community may stand forth perfect (cf. 1:23; 
2:7; 1 Cor 15:58) and be filled with everything that is 
God’s will. 31 Perfection here is also understood as obe¬ 
dience to God’s commandment (cf. 1:28). 32 The rare 
verb 7rX77po0ope«r0cu 33 could have the meaning of “to 
be fully convinced, certain.” Then it would mean that 


the community might attain full certainty about every¬ 
thing that is God’s will (cf. Rom 4:21; 14:5). 34 It is more 
probable, however, that 7rXf;po0op€t<70(H here takes the 
place of the more frequently used verb “to be filled” 
(irXripovaOaL cf. 1:9, 19; 2:9, 10). In that case the formu¬ 
lation of the prayer addressed to God once again recalls 
the polemic against the “philosophy.” Man does not at¬ 
tain entry to the “fulness” {Tr\ijpo)pa) through speculative 
knowledge about cosmic relationships, secret initiation 
rites and worship of the elements of the universe. Rather 
by adhering to Christ as head over the powers and prin¬ 
cipalities, the believers have “their fulness in him” (kv 
ai>T(p 7T€Tr\rjpo)pL€VOL 2:9f) and know what God’s will is 
(1:9f). Consequently, they can stand firmly as “perfect” 
(rcXctot) only if they have been entirely and com¬ 
pletely filled “with everything that is God’s will” (kv 
iravrl deXrj/jLCLTL tov Oeov). 35 

■ 13 Epaphras receives an explicit testimony that he 
works tirelessly for the community. 36 Why he has to 


attention to the fact that in spite of the expression 
“fellow workers'* (ovvepyoi) there is no concept of 
synergism. Phlm 24 merely says: “my fellow work¬ 
ers” ( oi avvepyoi pov). On “fellow worker” cf. 

1 Cor 3:9; 2 Cor 1:24; 8:23; Rom 16:3, 21; Phil 
2:25; 4:3; Phlm 1, and Georg Bertram TWNT1 , 
869-75. 

28 The formulation of this sentence did not come off 
too well. One has the impression that the original 
intention was to write “my Jewish Christian fellow 
workers’* (oi ovres €K irepLTOpijs avvepyoi) and 
then “these only” (ouroi povoi) was added. Cf. 
Haupt, Dibelius-Greeven, ad loc. In any case, the 
words “these only” ( ovtol pbvoi) now receive a 
strong emphasis: they have remained with me, the 
others have not. 

29 This is the only occurrence of “comfort” (irapr)- 
yopLa) in the NT. But check 4 Macc 5:12: “bene¬ 
volent comfort” (rip/ (pt\6.vdpo)irov Traprjyopiav) 

[Trans.]; 6:1: “to the comforts of the tyrant” (ra Is 
tov Tvpavvov irapriyopiaLs) [Trans.]; Plutarch, 

De exilio 1 (p. 599b): “The language addressed to us 
by friends and real helpers should comfort us, not 
vindicate what distresses us” (fot he tov tt apa twv 
< t>L\o>v Kai tC) v 0or}dovvTo)v \6yov irapriyoptav 
elvat pif avvrjyopiav tov Xvttovvtos) [Loeb modi¬ 
fied]. The word “comfort” often occurs on funeral 
inscriptions, e.g., Epigr. Graec. 204, 12: “as I have 
you as a comfort even among the dead” (d;s hi 
Traprjyoplrfv k6.v <f>6ipevoiaiv i-xw) [Trans.]; fur¬ 
ther 261,19; 502, 4; P.Oxyrh. 1,115,11: “there¬ 
fore comfort one another” (waprfyopeiTe ovv iav- 


tovs ) [Trans.]. Further examples may be found in 
Bauer, s.v. 

30 As at 2:1, d'ye ovi^opevos does not refer to a contest 
or fight, but to the strain and effort exerted for the 
sake of the community. Cf. above pp. 78f on 1:29; 
2 : 1 . 

31 Instead of the surely original aorist passive subjunc¬ 
tive OTadrjTe (you may stand) [p 46 B N * 1912 pc], 
witnesses ACSDG pm read the aorist active sub¬ 
junctive tr ttjt€ (you may stand) and I 327 al have 
f}Te (you may be). Witnesses p 46 S pm replace “be 
filled” (ir€Tr\r)po<f>opT}ptvoi) with the more common 
“be completed” (TreirXrjpoipevoi). 

32 For the interpretation of the term “perfect” (re- 
Xeios), cf. above p. 78 on 1:28. 

33 Cf. Gerhard Delling, TDNT 6, 309f. On the noun 
“fulness” (ir\r)po<fiopia) cf. above p. 81 on 2:2. 

34 Cf. Dibelius-Greeven, Moule, ad loc. 

35 On the preposition kv after TreTr\T)po<t>opr}pkvOL in 
in the meaning of “be filled with ” cf. Blass—Debrun- 
ner, par. 172. 

36 The word “labor, work” (irovov) [ =“he worked” 
in the translation] is found in the Egyptian witnesses 
and should surely be acknowledged as the original 
reading. Instead of this word which never again 
turns up in the Pauline Corpus, the variants have 
more frequent expressions: D * G: “toil” (k6ttov)\ 
104 1912 pc: “longing” (irbdov); 33 pc (S sy): 
“zeal” {£r}\ov)\ 6 1739: “effort” (ay&va). 
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“work so hard” (t ro\vv 7 rivov) for the community is not 
indicated. Were there difficulties that forced him to get 
away for a rather prolonged period of time? Could it 
be that the controversies with the “philosophy” were the 
reason why he had to withdraw? Nothing is said, how¬ 
ever; only a superb testimony is given which accredits 
Epaphras as the plenipotentiary representative of the 
Apostle also in the neighboring communities 37 of Lao- 
dicea and Hierapolis 30 (cf. 1:7f). Epaphras had clearly 
worked in all three communities. Also in the future he 
will stand up for the entire church in the Lycus Valley, 
especially since the danger which the “philosophy” 
presents affects not only a few communities, but Chris¬ 
tians of the whole area. 

■ 14 Luke and Demas add their greetings. Luke 39 is also 
mentioned in Phlm 24 and 2 Tim 4:11 as Paul’s fellow 
worker. Only here, however, is he called “the beloved 
physician” (6 iarpos 6 by air tjt6s). 40 Yet, no emphasis 
whatsoever is put on this designation. Consequently, 
there is no reason to believe that Luke gave medical 
assistance to the Apostle nor is it possible to draw any 
conclusions from this mention of Luke about the place of 
Paul’s stay. 41 Demas (cf. Phlm 24) 42 is the last one to 


send greetings to the community. 43 

■ 16 Only now does the Apostle extend his own greet¬ 
ings, first to the community at Laodicea (cf. v 13), even 
though it has a special letter coming, then to Nympha 
and the community that has assembled at her house. It 
cannot be decided with certainty whether the greeting to 
N vpL<f>av (Nympha) refers to a man with the name of 

N vpL<j>as (Nymphas) or to a woman whose name was 
N vpL<f>a (Nympha). If one reads “her” (afrn/s) with 
witnesses B 6 1739 sy h , then a woman is meant. The 
Byzantine text and Western witnesses (^DG pm) con¬ 
sider the person to be a man since they read “his” (av~ 
roD ). 44 It could be that the mention of a woman was 
considered extraordinary, and hence the name of the 
woman was changed into that of a man by altering “her” 
to “his.” Earliest Christianity did not own special build¬ 
ings. They gathered together for worship, instruction, 
and the celebration of the Lord’s Supper in the houses of 
individual members of the community (cf. 1 Cor 16:15; 
Rom 16:5; Phlm 2). 45 

■ 16 The content of the letter should be made known to 
the assembled community. When that has been done, 
there should be 46 an exchange of letters with the com- 


37 On the relative location of the three neighboring 
communities cf. above pp. 8f on 1:2. 

38 On the question whether Hierapolis is a genuine 
compound noun and should be declined accordingly 
cf. Blass-Debrunner, par. 115, 2. 

39 On the name “Luke” (Aouxas) cf. Bauer, s.u. 

40 The adjective “beloved” (6 ayaTnjrds) is missing 
only in a few minuscules (33 pc). 

41 Luke did not serve as a kind of personal physician to 
Paul. From the mention of Luke’s name it can in no 
way be concluded that Paul must have been in 
Caesarea, since according to the account of Acts 
Luke (= the author of Acts) could be supposed to 
have been with Paul in Caesarea. Lohmeyer weaves 
together an opinion from invisible thread when he 
remarks, ad loc.: “Luke accompanied Paul on his last 
journey to Jerusalem and two years later on his 
journey to Rome. Thus, he also must have shared 
his imprisonment in Caesarea.” 

42 On the name “Demas” (ATjpas), perhaps a short¬ 
ened form of “Demetrius” (Atyp^rpios), cf. Blass- 
Debrunner, par. 125,1 and Bauer, s.u. 

43 In 2 Tim 4:10 Demas is mentioned once more: “For 
Demas, in love with this present world, has deserted 
me” (Aiy/uas y dp pc kyicaTeXtirev d.yaTTT)aas t6v 
vuv aUova). 

44 The Egyptian text ($1912 al) reads “their” ( av- 


TL)v). In this case, the reference would be either to 
Nymphas and his wife or to Nymphas and his friends. 
Lightfoot, ad loc., considers this reading to be the 
original text; the plural “their,” however, is more 
easily explained as resulting from efforts to reconcile 
the readings “her” and “his.” On this text-critical 
problem cf. also Moule, 28 n. 1, who is of the opinion 
that Nymphas and “his” should be read. In any 
case, the problem whether the name stands for a 
man or a woman cannot be done away with, as 
Mussner, ad loc. does, when he explains that the 
reference is probably to a married couple in whose 
house the Christian community or a part of it as¬ 
sembled for worship. 

45 Cf. Gerhard Delling, “Zur Taufe von ‘Hausern’ im 
Urchristentum,” NovTestl (1965): 285-311, espe¬ 
cially 306f. 

46 On iroi€iv iva (to cause that) cf. Jn 11:37; Rev 
13:15. 

47 The phrase “the letter from Laodicea” (ti)p €K 
AaodiKelas) does not mean a letter that the com¬ 
munity in Laodicea has sent to Paul, but a letter 
that the Apostle had dispatched there. The preposi¬ 
tion “from” («k) is used because this letter should 
be brought from Laodicea to Colossae. Cf. Blass- 
Debrunner, par. 437. Charles P. Anderson, “Who 
Wrote ‘The Epistle from Laodicea*?,” JBL 85 
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munity at Laodicea to which a writing was also dis¬ 
patched. 47 The Laodicean letter should be read aloud to 
the community. 48 From this admonition one can get 
an idea of how the Pauline letters were already dissemi¬ 
nated and collected at an early date. Col should be sent to 
Laodicea, so that this neighboring community can be 
put on the alert against the dangers of the “philosophy.” 

■ 17 A special directive should be addressed to Archip- 
pus. 49 In Phlm 2 Archippus is called “our fellow soldier” 
(6 0V<TTpaTiQ)T7js Tf/xtav ). There is no longer any way 
of ascertaining what was meant by the “ministry” (5ia- 


Kovla) that he had undertaken and which he ought to 
fulfill faithfully. There is no indication that his ministry 
was that of a deacon, 50 nor that he was to make a col¬ 
lection, 51 nor is there any hint that it had anything to do 
with the affair of the runaway slave Onesimus. 52 


The Lists of 
Greetings in 
Philemon and 
Colossians 


Almost all the names that appear in the last section 
of Col are also mentioned in Phlm ; s 3 

(of?) Jesus 

11 

Jesus 

who is called 
Justus 

Philemon: 

2 And to Archippus 
our fellow soldier 

Col 4: 

17 To Archippus 

24 Mark 

10 

Mark 

the cousin of Bar¬ 
nabas 

lOf Onesimus 

who formerly was 

9 with Onesimus 

the faithful and 

Aristarchus 


Aristarchus 

my fellow prisoner 

useless to you but 

beloved brother. 

Demas 


Demas 

now he is indeed 
useful to you and 
to me 

who is one of you 

Luke 

14 

Luke 

the beloved phy¬ 
sician 

23 Greets you 

Epaphras 
my fellow prisoner 

12 Greets you 

Epaphras 

who is one of you. 

my fellow workers 11 

fellow workers for 
the kingdom of 
God 


a servant of Christ 
Jesus 


(1966): 436-40 sketches a picture that is drawn 
purely with the pencil of conjecture. He assumes 
that the Laodicean Epistle presupposes a situation in 
the community similar to that which existed in the 
Colossian community since the communities are 
directed to exchange letters. But if Paul charged the 
Colossians to give his greetings to the Christians at 
Laodicea (Col 4:15), he himself would not have 
written a letter to the Laodiceans at the same time. 

In addition, Epaphras was probably the author of 
the Laodicean Epistle. 

48 There is no trace of the Epistle to the Laodiceans. 
Even though in Eph the words “in Ephesus” (tv 
’E <f>kao) 1:1) were only added at a later date, no 
stock can be put in considering Eph as that letter to 
the Laodiceans. In order to fill this lacuna, someone 
later compiled an Epistle to the Laodiceans from 
sentences gleaned from other Pauline epistles. Cf. the 
extensive excursus in Lightfoot, 272-98; Hennecke— 
Schneemelcher, 2, pp. 128-32; Werner Foerster, 
“Laodiccnerbrief,” RGG 3 4, col. 231. 


49 “Archippus” ("A pxttnros) iS widely attested as a 
proper name. Cf. Bauer, s.v. 

50 The concept “ministry” (SiaKOVia) describes the 
discharge of service, not the exercise of the office 
of deacon. Cf. Hermann Wolfgang Beyer, TDNT 
2 , 88 . 

51 This is contrary to the view of Michaelis, Einleitung y 
152-54, whose dating of Col is untenable. Cf. above 

p. 166. 

52 This view is taken in opposition to John Knox, 
Philemon Among the Letters oj Paul, A New View of 
its Place and Importance (New York and Nashville: 
Abingdon Press, 2 1959), who is of the opinion that 
Phlm was a writing addressed to Archippus. “Minis¬ 
try,” then, would refer to the request which Paul 
makes in Phlm. Cf. below p. 186. 

53 Both Phlm 1 and Col 1:1 name Timothy as co¬ 
operating with Paul in sending the epistle. 
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Philemon: 

Col 4: 

2 xai 'ApxtirTraJ 

17 ’Apx«rira> 

TO) O'VfTTpGLTLDTJ} 
ffU&V 

lOf *Qvr)<JlllOV 

9 cvv P 0v7)<ripii) 

rdv irore trot 

to? xai 

axpyvTov vvvl 

ayaTrrjTw d$e\- 

6k XCU <701 KOLL 

0(3, 6s kdTLv e£ 

kpol e&xp*?“ 

vpa)v 

GTOV 

23 ’A<nrA^crai <re 

12 ’Atnraferat vpas 

’E7ra^>pas 

’E^cu/jpas 

6 <Jvvaixp6.\(j)- 

o ef vpo)v t 

r6s pov 

5oDXos XpLCTOV 

Tij<rou(s?) 

'Irprov 

11 T 7}<TOVS 

24 Mapxos 

6 Xc 7 bpevos 
Touotos 

10 Mapxo? 

'Aplarapxos 

6 avef/ios 

Bapvafia 

10 ’Apurrapxos 

Arjpas 

6 owaiXM^Xw- 
r6s pov 

14 Aijpas 

Aouxas 

14 Aouxas 

oL (Tvvtpyoi pov 

6 iarpos6 
iiyaTrrjTos 

11 avvepyoi cts t^v 

patriAeiav tov 

0€OV 

Both in Phlm and in Col Archippus and Onesimus 

are mentioned outside the list of greetings proper. 


Onesimus is to accompany Tychicus to Colossae 
(4:9). In Phlm Archippus is designated as co-recip¬ 
ient of the letter and as “fellow soldier” (owrpa- 
tuottjs). In Col, however, his name occurs at the 
end: he should be admonished to fulfill faithfully the 
“ministry” which he has received in the Lord (4:17). 
The names that are found in the list of greetings in 
Phlm 23f reoccur without exception in Col 4:10- 
14. 54 But whereas, in Phlm, Epaphras is described 


as a “fellow prisoner” {avvatXpAXwros), according 
to Col 4:10 Aristarchus is the Apostle’s fellow pris¬ 
oner. 55 As far as other particulars go, Phlm 23f 
merely mentions the names, saying of all of them 
that they are “fellow workers” (avvepyoi) of Paul. 

Col 4:10-14, on the other hand, comments on each 
name (except Demas): Epaphras is a member of 
the Colossian community and a servant of Christ 
Jesus (4:12f); Jesus is also called Justus (4:11); Mark 
is the cousin of Barnabas (4:11); Luke is the beloved 
physician (4:14). It is also said of Aristarchus, Mark 
and Jesus Justus that they were the only Jewish 
Christians who remained faithful as “my fellow 
workers for the kingdom of God” ( avvepyot els t^v 
P aaiAeLav rod deov 4:11). 

Since such thoroughgoing agreements are found 
between both lists of greetings, the two letters must 
be closely related to one another. This close rela¬ 
tionship could be quickly explained if both writings 
originated at the same time. While Phlm, however, 
was certainly written by Paul, there are strong rea¬ 
sons to doubt the Pauline authorship of Col. 56 
Hence, if Col was composed by a student of Paul’s, 
he must have known and used Phlm. 57 In any case, 
a comparison of both lists of greetings shows that 
Phlm must have been written before Col. 58 Col con¬ 
siderably expands Phlm’s concise list of greetings 
by enriching it with information and notes about 
the circle of the Apostle’s fellow workers. While Paul 
in Rom 16 produces a long list of names of individual 
members of the community and extends greetings 
to them, mentioning a few greetings from other men 
only in conclusion (Rom 16:21-23), in the last chap¬ 
ter of Col it is the Apostle’s helpers who send greet¬ 
ings to the community. Only after that are the Apos¬ 
tle’s own greetings given (Col 4:15-18). The 
Apostle’s fellow workers have to continue his work. 
Therefore, they are written about more fully and 
are recommended to the community by the Apostle 
as the Lord’s legitimate ministers. Tychicus is not 
only a beloved brother, but also a “faithful minister 
and fellow servant in the Lord” (Tnords 5tanovos 


54 The correspondence would be perfectly complete, if 
one agreed with Zahn’s conjecture to read at Phlm 
23 “Jesus” (’I^(7o0s) instead of “of Jesus” (Ttjo'ou). 
Cf. above p. 172, n. 26 on 4:11. The only names that 
are without parallel in Phlm are those of Tychicus 
(4:7f) and of Nympha (4:15). 

55 This variation could mean that different fellow 
workers successively shared the Apostle’s impris¬ 
onment. If “fellow prisoner,” however, is taken 
in a figurative sense, it could be that now this one, 
now that one was described as a fellow prisoner (of 
Christ?). However, cf. above p. 172, n. 20 on 4:10. 

56 Cf. below, pp. 181-83. 


57 If both letters were actually written at the same 
time, why then does not Phlm call attention to the 
danger posed by the “philosophy”? It is far more 
probable that when Phlm was composed this prob¬ 
lem was not yet pressing. 

58 Cf. the approved rule that the shorter text is to be 
considered the older text. 

59 Consequently, the list of greetings and the news 
notes cannot be used as a proof of the epistle’s Paul¬ 
ine authorship. For another view, cf. Gottfried 
Schille, Die urchristliche Kollegialmission. AThANT 
48 (Zurich: 1967), 52-54. For it would be very ad¬ 
vantageous for an author who wrote at a later date 
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Kat cu^ouXos tv Kvpico 4:7), accompanied by One- 
simus, “the faithful and beloved brother” (r<S 7Tta- 
rco teal &.ya.TT7)TC0 ade\<f>q> 4:9). Aristarchus is “my 
fellow prisoner” (6 avvaixpa^wTOS pov 4:10). The 
“instructions” (cvroXat), which have been issued 
concerning Mark, are explicitly confirmed (4:10). 
Aristarchus, Mark, and Jesus are faithful “fellow 
workers for the kingdom of God” (ovvepyoi eis 
(3aat\eiav tov Oeov 4:11). Epaphras as a “servant 
of Christ Jesus” (5oDXos XpioroD Tti<tov) has al¬ 
ways labored tirelessly for the communities (4:12f). 
And Archippus is once more reminded to be dili¬ 
gent in his “ministry” {dtatcovla 4:17). 

Thus for the author of Col the messages and greet¬ 
ings as well as the particulars about individual fel¬ 
low workers of the Apostle connected with these 
greetings serve to prove that his writing is an apos¬ 
tolic message; at the same time, they serve to recom¬ 


mend to the communities the men explicitly named 
as faithful ministers and helpers of the Apolste. 59 
In using Phlm’s list of greetings and making it more 
vivid, he ensures that his letter will gain a hearing 
as a message from Paul. Therefore, to the greetings 
he joins the directive that the letters be exchanged 
with the community in Laodicea (4:16). In this way 
his teaching would quickly pass into circulation as 
an apostolic message and be disseminated among 
the communities. 60 


■ 18 The conclusion of the letter only contains a few 
words. It was common custom to write in one’s own hand 
the last words of a letter that had been dictated (cf. Rom 
16:22). 61 Hence, it says here as in Gal 6:11; 1 Cor 16:21 
and 2 Thess 3:17 that the final greeting has been written 
by Paul himself. Once again the community is called 
upon to remember the Apostle’s bonds (cf. 4:3). This ad¬ 
monition “to remember” (fivrjfJLOveveiv cf. 1 Thess 2:9; 

2 Thess 2:5) refers to the total work of the Apostle, to his 
preaching and his suffering on behalf of the entire church 
(cf. 1:24f). The community should be conscious of what 


Paul has done for it, so that it may acknowledge 62 him 
and therefore recognize his authority (cf. Phlm 9). 63 The 
wish for grace, which again takes up the introductory 
greeting (1:2), is expressed with formal conciseness. 64 It 
is shorter in Col than in all the other Pauline epistles 
with the exception of the Pastorals. 65 Only God’s grace 
(Xapis) sustains the community. Thus the last word 
of the letter is a reference to the “by grace alone,” sola 
gratia. 6 * 


The Letter to the 
Colossians and 
Pauline Theology 


This letter is directed to a community that is bound 
to its confession of faith. The author of Col takes 
great pains to point out what that confession means 


for the belief and teaching of the church as well as 
for the life and conduct of the believers. Therefore, 
at the very beginning of his letter he places the 


to bolster the authority of his writing by statements 
about individual persons and by more detailed in¬ 
formation. On the problem, cf. Dibelius-Conzel- 
mann, The Pastoral Epistles. Hermeneia (Philadel¬ 
phia: Fortress Press, 1972), Excursus on 2 Tim 4:19- 
21 . 

60 The so-called Letter to the Laodiceans is introduced 
into circulation by a similar demand: “And see that 
this epistle is read to the Colossians and that of the 
Colossians among you” (Et facite legi Colosensibus 
et Colosensium vobis v 20) [Hennecke-Schneemel- 
cher 2, p. 132]. 

61 Cf. Deissmann, LAE , 171 f. 

62 The verb pvrjpoveOeiv means not only “to remem¬ 
ber,” but also conveys the immediate overtone of 
“to acknowledge.” Cf. Otto Michel, TDNT 4, 682f. 

63 Cf. Moule, ad loc .: “The reference to ‘ bonds’ is not 
chiefly a matter of pathos but of authority.” 


64 Later copyists added “Amen” (aprjv) [$ D pi lat 
sy]. Witnesses K L al remark in a concluding sub¬ 
script: “Written from Rome by Tychicus and Onesi- 
mus” {kypa<p7} and 'Poipys 6ia Tvx'lkov Kai ’Ovtj- 
<TL POV). 

65 Cf. 1 Tim 6:21; 2 Tim 4:22; Tit 3:15; also Heb 
13:25. 

66 Cf. Photius of Constantinople, ad loc.: “They need 
grace to be saved. For what could man do without 
grace?” (x^ptros tis to aajOijvai dtovreu. ri yap 
av 7 toit)col avdpasiros avev x&ptTos; [Trans.]). 
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Christ-hymn with which the community is ac¬ 
quainted. Then he draws the conclusions which fol¬ 
low from this confession for a community that wants 
to remain faithful to the apostolic word, that wants 
to distinguish between true and false teaching, be¬ 
tween pretended and genuine wisdom, and that 
wants to remain obedient to the commandment of 
its Lord. Instructing the community in the truth of 
the Gospel, the author draws to a large extent upon 
traditional phrases and sentences in order to base his 
instruction on the tradition. The adherents of the 
so-called “philosophy” (<t>i\o<7<xf>ta) espoused spec¬ 
ulative wisdom and knowledge. Opposing this 
“philosophy,” Col champions the understanding of 
“wisdom” (ao<f>la.) and “knowledge” (eirLyvojais) 
that comes from Palestinian tradition and is aimed 
at practical application. Thus, he corrects the search 
for knowledge of the higher worlds by connecting 
knowledge with the will of God (1:9f; 2:8, 23; 3:10, 
16). Instead of the initiation rites modelled on the 
ceremonies of the mystery religions, the church prac¬ 
tices the common Christian rite of baptism which 
is understood as dying and rising with Christ (2:11- 
13). Col shows how the Christian should actualize 
the new life to which he has been raised with Christ. 
This is demonstrated by contrasting the catalogues 
of vices and virtues (3:5, 8,12) which demand that 
one put off the old man and put on the new man 
(3:10). The rules for the household, the contents of 
which are taken largely from Hellenistic popular 
philosophy, then illustrate how life “in the Lord” 
KVpiu )) is to be conducted in active daily obe¬ 
dience (3:18-4:1). The material which the author 
of Col adopts and uses in many places is stamped 
with the leitmotif that runs throughout the letter 
from beginning to end: Christ is Lord over every¬ 
thing—over powers and principalities, but also over 
the Christian’s daily life. 

The major Pauline epistles also often appeal to 
the common Christian confessions and refer to tra¬ 
ditional formulations. In the beginning of Rom, e.g., 
Paul refers to the Gospel, which he has been called 
as an apostle to preach (Rom 1:3-4); he concludes 
his extensive proof from scripture for justification 
by faith with a reference to the confession of the 
atoning death and resurrection of Christ (Rom 
4:25); and at the beginning of his controversy about 
the resurrection of the dead he reminds the Corin¬ 
thians of the common faith in the crucified and re¬ 
surrected Christ (1 Cor 15:3-5). It is true, Paul can 
exegete scripture passages in detail to expound the 


truth of his preaching of the Gospel, and he can have 
recourse to statements of common Christian con¬ 
fession in order to show the communities that he 
has delivered to them nothing other than the Good 
News that is preached to and believed by all Chris¬ 
tians. But when he wants to state the meaning of this 
preaching, he always develops his thoughts in his 
own language and his own terminology. This en¬ 
ables him to express the content of the Gospel in a 
fresh way. Col on the other hand, lacks a great many 
characteristic terms of Pauline theology, e.g., “sin” 
(djiaprla) [singular], “law” (i>6pos), “promise” 
(€7ra77cMa), “righteousness” (ducatoabvr)), “to 
believe” (TTLGTeveiv), etc. In their place appears a 
way of speaking that is stamped by tradition to a 
much greater extent, a mode in which traditionally 
coined words and phrases are used in order to estab¬ 
lish and to explain the validity of the confession. 1 

Col develops its Christology on the basis of the 
Christ-hymn: Christ is the first-born of all creatures, 
in whom all things have been created and have their 
existence; and he is the first-bom of the dead; whose 
blood on the cross has brought about cosmic recon¬ 
ciliation (1:15-20). Nothing is said about Christ’s 
victory over the constraining power of sin, law, and 
death. The stress is on Christ’s triumph over the 
cosmic principalities. On the cross God rendered 
the “principalities” (el-ova tat) and “powers” (Ap- 
Xat) powerless, publicly displayed and paraded 
them in his triumphal procession (2:15). The exalted 
Christ is head over all powers and principalities 
(2:10) and is preached among the Nations as Lord 
over everything (1:27). The believers have already 
been placed in the domain of his rule (1:13). These 
verses delineate the world-wide significance of the 
Christ-event. The other Pauline letters also contain 
the common Christian confession that God has ex¬ 
alted Christ and given him a name which is above 
every other name, that in the name of Jesus every 
knee should bend—of those who are in heaven, on 
earth and under the earth—and every tongue 
should confess: Jesus Christ is Lord—to the glory 
of God the Father (Phil 2:9-11). Although there 
may be many so-called gods and lords in heaven and 
on earth, “yet for us there is one God, the Father, 
from whom are all things and for whom we exist, 
and one Lord, Jesus Christ, through whom are all 
things and through whom we exist” (AXX’ i) fitv els 
6 Beds 6 TraT7)p f ou rd irdvra kcu ifixels els a vt6v, 
teal els Kbpios ’ItjcoOs XpiarAs, At’ ou ra irdvra 
teal i)ixe Is 6i avrov 1 Cor 8:6). Paul quotes these 


1 It is characteristic for Paul that “in writing his letters 
he, so to speak, always lets his theological thoughts 
take shape before his readers and listeners, while Col 


from the very beginning operates with previously 
coined and fixed views and concepts” (Bornkamm, 
“Die Hoffnung,” 63). 
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sentences to proclaim to his community Christ as 
the Lord who has freed them from the coercion of 
the law and calls them to the service of mutual love. 
Because God is for us, nothing—not even angelic 
powers or cosmic principalities—can separate us 
from the love of God in Christ Jesus, our Lord (Rom 
8:31-39). Col goes beyond these statements by 
teaching that in Christ the entire fulness of deity 
dwells “bodily” (aujpaTLKWs 2:9) and that he is the 
“head of every principality and power” (xt<£aXi) 
iraaijs dpxfjs k(ov<rias 2:10). The exalted Lord 
already exercises authority as Lord over all, not just 
at the end of the apocalyptic events (1:15-20; 2: 9f; 
3: If, 11). And it is precisely for that reason that the 
Apostle to the Nations has been charged with a 
worldwide mission. Because Christ is enthroned at 
the right hand of God (3:1), he must be proclaimed 
as the Kyrios so that every man may be instructed in 
all wisdom and be presented perfect in Christ 
(l:27f). 

Col’s ecclesiology is most intimately connected with 
its Christology: Christ is the “head of the body” 
(xe^ciXi) tov awparos), that is, “of the church” 

(ttjs tKK\rj<rias 1:18). Christ is Lord over all, but 
the exalted Lord exercises his rule over the entire 
world as the head of his body, which is the church 
(1:24). This statement is not dependent on the Stoic 
image of a living organism with its multiple and 
different members; neither does it, like Rom 12 and 
1 Cor 12, compare the individual community with 
a body and the diversity of its members. The author 
of Col gives a new twist to the cosmological state¬ 
ment that Christ is the “head of the body” (xe^>aX?) 
tov (T&paTos) by describing the church as the place 
where Christ here and now realizes his worldwide 
lordship. 2 Consequently, the “church” (tKKXijaia) 
is the people of God all over the world, whom God 
has delivered from the dominion of darkness and 
transferred to the “rule of his beloved Son” (fiaffi- 
Xeta rod viov rtfs Ayiinjs avroO 1:13). At the same 
time, however, the local community, indeed even 
the small house community, is designated by the 
same word “church” (kKK\ij<ria 4:15f). For the 
worldwide body of Christ becomes visible as the 
domain of the rule of Christ wherever the saints and 
the believing brothers in Christ are (1:2), who are 
joined together by love, the bond of perfection 
(3:14), who sing praise to God in the assembly of 
worship (3:16), hold fast to Christ as they have re¬ 
ceived him in the apostolic tradition (2:6f), and 
conduct their lives in wisdom (4:5). Thus Col places 


the primitive Christian concept of the church, which 
Paul adopted in his letters, into the context of a truly 
ecumenical theology 3 by designating the church as 
the world-embracing body of Christ, which as 
“body” (<7tD/ia) is subordinated to its “head” (k e- 

0aXl)). 4 

The “minister” (Slolkovos) of the worldwide 
“church” (€ KKXijoia ) is the Apostle , who in suffering 
and in the preaching of the Gospel “to every crea¬ 
ture under heaven” (kv iraoy KTiott rj} uir6 t6v 
ovpavdv 1:23) fulfills the office God assigned to him 
(1:24). By preaching Christ among the Nations 
(1:26f; 4:3f), he must proclaim in the entire world 
the mystery revealed by God. Jerusalem and the 
twelve are not mentioned; Paul is the only apostle, 
the Apostle of the Nations. There is no mention at 
all of any other office beside his apostolic “minis¬ 
try” (StaKOvia). Preaching and instructing are not 
restricted to a group of officeholders. Rather the 
members of the community are to admonish and 
teach one another (3:16). In this view of things Col 
concurs with the major Pauline epistles, which occa¬ 
sionally also mention teachers, prophets, and min¬ 
isters of the word along with the apostle, but at the 
same time describe teaching as the entire commu¬ 
nity’s duty which every Christian, by virtue of the 
charisma bestowed on him, may and should fulfill. 
The Pastoral Epistles, on the other hand, presup¬ 
pose a fixed order of the offices of “bishops” (e7rt- 
<TKOiroi) y “presbyters” (irpea^VTepoi), and “dea¬ 
cons” (5 i&kowh)* And Ephesians lists apostles, 
prophets and evangelists, shepherds and teachers as 
those to whom Christ has entrusted the preaching 
of the word for the sake of preparing the saints for 
service and of building up the body of Christ (Eph 
4:Ilf). In Col, however, the community is not tied 
to a definite order of offices or officeholders, 5 but 
simply to the apostolic word through which the 
Apostle fulfills his ministry. This word has been 
brought to the communities by the accredited mes¬ 
sengers of the Gospel as the true teaching, and it 
took root among them (1:5-8). The community 
should unswervingly hold fast to this message (2:6f). 
For the apostolic tradition gives the community a 
firm criterion for warding off false teaching and de¬ 
ceitful seduction. Therefore, the community is 
pledged to the transmitted word, in the form in 
which it has been entrusted to the apostolic office 
and is preached by it. Thus confession and apostol- 


2 Cf. above p. 54f on 1:18. Press, 1961), 105-107 (8a-c). 

3 Cf. Eduard Schweizer, Church Order in the New Testa- 4 Cf. Lohse, “Christusherrschaft und Kirche,” 204-07. 

menty tr. Frank Clarke. SBT 32 (London: SCM 5 Cf. Schweizer, Church Order , 107 (8c): “The dangers 



ate are coordinated with each other; one cannot be 
conceived of without the other. 6 

The fact that eschatology in Col has receded into 
the background corresponds to this emphasis upon 
the apostolic teaching. The expectation that the 
Lord would soon come has disappeared. True, it is 
said that Christ will appear at some future day (3:4) 
and that hope is the content of preaching and belief 
(1:5, 23, 27). “Hope” (eX7Tts), however, now means 
the object of hope which already lies prepared in 
heaven for believers (1:5). A spatially determined 
mode of thought replaces the expectation which 
eagerly longs for the future fulfillment of the divine 
promise. The Kairos is no longer the point of time 
for which the believers yearn with eager expectation, 
but the time that offers opportunities that must be 
used (4:5). Just as the concept of “faith” (7rtorts) 
is taken in the sense of “faith that is believed in” 

(fides quae creditur) [2:7; cf. also 1:23], so too is “hope” 
(cX7Tts) understood as “hope that is hoped for” (spes 
quae speratur ). While Paul grounds hope on faith 
(cf. Rom 4:18), in Col “hope” (k\iris) has actually 
become the content of the Gospel which is to be 
preached throughout the world. 7 

Since eschatology has receded into the back¬ 
ground, the understanding of baptism has undergone 
an essential transformation. In the epistle to the 
Romans Paul says that in baptism we died to sin 
once and for all so that we no longer have to serve 
it. The baptized Christian lives by faith in the resur¬ 
rected Lord and is filled with hope for the resurrec¬ 
tion of the dead (Rom 6:11). Col, however, not only 
says that in baptism we have died with Christ and 
been buried with him, but adds: you have risen with 
Christ (2:12); God made you alive together with 
him (2:13); you have been raised with Christ (3:1). 
The resurrection to new life has already happened, 
so that the future event is no longer called the resur¬ 
rection of the dead, but the revelation of life in which 
the Christians already participate and which is still 
hidden “with Christ in God” ( <jvv XpioTCd kv rc3 
0€(3 3:3). Consequently, the meanings of the for¬ 


mula-like phrases “in Christ” (kv XpUTTcS) and 
“with Christ” (avv XpurrcS) almost merge. For 
“with Christ” (avv XpurrcJ)) refers to the new life 
with Christ appropriated in baptism, a new life 
which is demonstrated in conduct “in Christ” (kv 
XpiOTtS). The exhortation calls upon the Christian 
to put off the old man and put on the new man “who 
is being renewed in knowledge according to the im¬ 
age of his creator” (rdv kvaKaivoviievov els £ 7 Tt- 
yvc ootrV /car’ eU6va too ktL<t<lvtos a vt6v 3:10). 
Accordingly, the imperative is closely related to the 
indicative in order to describe the actualization of 
the “life” (far}) of those who were raised with 
Christ. However, while Paul, in the epistle to the 
Romans, states that we have died to sin “so that we 
might no longer be enslaved to sin” (roO pTpceri 
SouXeuetr iffias rfj apaprtp Rom 6:6), Col says: 
“with Christ you died to the elements of the uni¬ 
verse” (kiredavere avv Xptarq) a7r6 t&v aroixelw 
tov Kbcrfiov Col 2:20). While Paul directs the con¬ 
duct of believers toward the future resurrection of 
the dead, Col consistently develops its exhortation 
by referring back to baptism. Resurrection with 
Christ has already taken place; life “with Christ” 
is a present reality. Consequently, “if, therefore, you 
have been raised with Christ, seek that which is 
above—consider that which is above” (ei ovv <?vv- 
rjykpdrjTe rw XpurrcS, ra avo) ^reTre — ra avo 
tppovelre 3:1). 8 

It is true that the thought of Col certainly exhibits 
Pauline features. The differences, however, that 
exist between Col and the theology of the major 
Pauline epistles must not be overlooked. They are 
not at all limited to the passages that argue against 
the “philosophy,” but also occur in sections that are 
free of polemic. Consequently, the appearance of 
non-Pauline concepts and expressions cannot be 
explained simply by saying that they were coined by 
the specific circumstances of this controversy. Rather 
Pauline theology has undergone a profound change 
in Col, which is evident in every section of the letter 
and has produced new formulations in Christology, 


that have arisen in Colossae are met on the facts of 
the case, not by recourse to offices and order.” Cf. 
also Lohse, “Christusherrschaft und Kirche,” 215. 

6 Cf. Kasemann, Essays , 166f. 

7 Cf. Bomkamm, “Die Hoffnung,” 56-64, esp. 64; 
Conzelmann, Outline y 341f. 

8 Cf. Koester, “The Purpose,” 329 n. 2: “There is not 
a single instance in the genuine epistles of Paul in 
which the resurrection of the Christians in the past 
or present is referred to as the basis of the imperative. 
On the contrary, the resurrection of the believer 
remains a future expectation, or it is contained in the 
imperative itself, that is, it is only present in the 


dialectical demand to walk in the newness of life.” 
The problem posed by these facts is not resolved, but 
only camouflaged, when Col is described as a work 
of the aging Paul who had developed his theology 
further and now, in Col, ponders the mystery of the 
divine plan of salvation. This is the opinion of Alfred 
Wikenhauser, New Testament Introduction y tr. Joseph 
Cunningham (New York: Herder & Herder, 2 1958), 
417; Lucien Cerfaux, Christ in the Theology of St. Paul t 
tr. Geoffrey Webb and Adrian Walker (New York: 
Herder & Herder, 1959), 418: “The epistles of the 
captivity mark, both in liturgy and theology, a 
deepening of the element of revelation and knowl- 
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ecclesiology, the concept of the apostle, eschatology, 
and the understanding of baptism. 9 Therefore, Paul 
cannot be considered to be the direct or indirect 
author of Col. 10 Rather a theologian schooled in 
Pauline thought composed the letter with the inten¬ 
tion of bringing the Apostle’s word to bear on the 
situation that had arisen in the Asia Minor commu¬ 
nities because of the “philosophers.” Just as Paul 
maintained his ties with his communities through 
letters, so also for his students the letter was the op¬ 
portune form to be used in order to make binding 
positions and statements known to the communities. 
The legacy of the Apostle was at hand in the letters 
which the circle of his students preserved and care¬ 
fully studied. By frequently referring to correct 
teaching and tradition (1:5-8, 23, 28; 2:6f; 3:16; 
etc.) and often adopting traditional phrases and 
liturgical formulations, 11 Col presupposes a Pauline 
school tradition. It is likely that this school tradi¬ 
tion was based in Ephesus as the center of the Paul¬ 
ine mission in Asia Minor, and that it was cultivated 
and further developed in the circle of the Apostle’s 
students. 12 


The form for this letter was given in the other 
Pauline letters. And the author of Col found a ready¬ 
made list of names and information in Phlm which 
he could adopt and expand with news from the circle 
of the Apostle’s fellow workers. 13 Since the recipient 
of Phlm most likely lived in Colossae, it is probable 
that the pattern of Phlm also determined the choice 
of the addressees. In the small city of Colossae there 
would have been only a tiny community. The earth¬ 
quake catastrophe of 60-61 A.D. caused consider¬ 
able damage in the Lycus Valley. And it is uncertain 
whether Colossae was rebuilt at all after that earth¬ 
quake, or whether a community still remained 
there. 14 In any case, the author of Col had in mind 
not only the goings-on of a small community. 
Rather, his concern was to paint a typical picture 
of the life of a Christian community. Therefore, his 
letter is aimed at a larger circle of readers with the 
intention of teaching Christians in Asia Minor how 
they should conduct themselves in true obedience 
to their Lord, in the face of the menace of syncret¬ 
ism. 

In the Pauline communities and in the circle of 


edge in the Johannine manner.” Cf. also idem , “En 
faveur de l’authenticit£ des epitres de la captivity. 
Homog6nit6 doctrinale entre £ph6siens et les gran- 
des 6pitres” in: Litterature et Theologie Pauliniennes , 
Reckerches Bibliques 5 (1960): 60-71; idem, The Chris¬ 
tian in the Theology of St. Paul , tr. Lilian Soiron (Lon¬ 
don: Geoffrey Chapman, 1967), 515-40: Coland 
Eph present the final phase of Pauline theology and 
at the same time give a resume of its themes. The 
theology of both epistles “is like the end of a journey 
which has already begun in the major epistles ... 
There is a progressive enrichment of the theme of 
revelation, with its two focal points, the mystery of 
the wisdom of God, and the Christian’s knowledge 
of this mystery” (p. 538). Although Heinrich Schlier 
at first held the position that Col and Eph differ 
“essentially from the Pauline epistles” ( Christus , 
p. 39 n. 1), he now thinks that Eph can be explained 
as a mature work of the Apostle, written by Paul 
towards the end of his life ( Epheser , p. 27f). Cf. on 
this viewpoint the criticism of Kasemann, Exegetische 
Versuehe und Besinnungen , Aufsatze 2 (Gottingen: 
1960), p. 255f: “It is disappointing to see Schlier 
use the cheap argument that the wisdom of old age 
caused such modifications ( soil . the movement from 
Pauline theology to that of Col and Eph). For in this 
way, to put the matter succinctly, decisive elements 
in the original message and theology of Paul are 
curtailed and devaluated.” 

10 Only embarrassment can have caused the proposal 
that Paul instructed one of his secretaries to compose 
the letter. Thus, the divergencies in vocabulary and 


style as well as in essential argumentation of points 
would have to be ascribed to the secretary. This is 
the opinion of Benoit, “Rapports litt6raires,” 2If. — 
Exegise et theologie 3, p. 333f. Cf. also above p. 91. 

11 Consult the excursus “Language and Style of Colos¬ 
sians,” pp. 84-91. The fact that a list of noteworthy 
parallels to the vocabulary and style of the Qumran 
texts can be uncovered in Col (cf. above pp. 88f) is of 
special importance here. Hymnic prose, liturgical 
phrases and instructional formulations depend in 
both instances on a school tradition which preceded 
the fixing of the tradition in writing. Surely one 
should not think that Col is directly dependent on 
the writings of Qumran. But the Hellenistic syna¬ 
gogue could represent the connecting link both for 
the adoption of certain ideas (cf. above p. 38, n. 48) 
and for the influence that is visible in comparable 
features of language and style. 

12 Concerning the problem of a Pauline school tradi¬ 
tion, cf. Hans Conzelmann, “Paulus und die Weis- 
heit,” NTS 12 (1965-66): 231-44, esp. p. 233f. The 
rise of deutero-Pauline writings presupposes such a 
school tradition. It is another question (which will 
not be discussed here), however, whether it is also 
possible already to detect in the undoubtedly au¬ 
thentic letters—as Conzelmann leads one to sus¬ 
pect—traces of a Pauline school. 

13 Cf. above pp. 175-77. 

14 Cf. above pp. 8f. The community of Colossae is not 
mentioned in the letters of the Revelation of John. 
Since, however, only seven communities are enu¬ 
merated (Rev. 1:11; 2-3), it is impossible to draw 
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the Apostle’s students, Paul’s letters were read and 
studied again and again, above all the letter to the 
Romans. In many passages Col clearly exhibits the 
degree to which the letter to the Romans influenced 
the Pauline school tradition. 13 Both Rom and Col 
follow the same clear epistolary construction in 
which an exhortatory section comes after an in¬ 
structional one (Rom 1-11; 12-15 [16]; Col 1-2; 

3-4; cf. also Eph 1-3; 4-6). Both writings are ad¬ 
dressed to readers with whom the Apostle is not per¬ 
sonally acquainted. The Christians in Rome are 
addressed as “God's beloved, who are called to 
be saints” (AyaTrqroi 0€O0, kXtjtoi iiyioi Rom 1:7), 
not as “church” (fKfcXTjffta); the Colo&sians are 
called “saints, the faithful brothers” (ayioL nai 
ttuttoI d5tA<£ot Col 1:2). A Jewish-Christian confes¬ 
sion occurs at the beginning of Rom (Rom 1:3f), a 
hymnic confession of Christ occurs at the beginning 
of Col (Col 1:15-20). As in Rom 1:8-l 5, Col also 
emphatically refers to the apostolic commission to 
preach the Gospel among the Nations (Col 1:5-8, 
24-29), and thereby at the same time shows why the 
Apostle is the duly qualified authority even for a 
community he does not know personally. Both Rom 
6:1-11 and Col 2:11-13 take up the theme of the 
Christian’s union with the death and resurrection of 
Jesus Christ as grounded in baptism. The imperative 
of ethical demand is related to the indicative of the 
aifirmation of salvation (Rom 6:1-11; Col 3:5-11). 
Both letters lean heavily on traditional material for 
the contents of their exhortation (Rom 12-13; Col 
3:1-4:6). Finally, the list of greetings at the end of 
the letter serves to establish ties with the community 
(Rom 16; Col 4:7-18). 

Just as in the case of the letter to the Romans, 
there are also various connections between Col and 
the other Pauline letters. The letter to the Galatians 
says that the Christian who belongs to his Lord can 
and should not submit to the “weak and beggarly 
elements” (a trdtvij xai 7rrcox& oroixeia Gal 4:9; 
cf. Col 2:8,20). Since Christ has freed us from the 
curse of the law (Gal 3:13), the decrees of the law 
can no longer have constraining power over Chris¬ 
tians (Gal 4:8-10, etc.; cf. Col 2:20f). In the First 
Epistle to the Corinthians, the wisdom of this world 
is contrasted with the foolishness of the preaching of 
the cross in order to procl aim Christ as the Wisdom 


any certain conclusion from this fact. 

15 Sanders, “Literary Dependence,” 28-45, has cor¬ 
rectly drawn attention to connections with the major 
Pauline epistles. Sanders, however, too onesidedly 
wants to explain the connections by means of literary 
dependence. 

16 The list of similar expressions—as the parallels men¬ 
tioned in the commentary indicate—could be con¬ 


of God (1 Cor 1:18-31; cf. Col 2:3, etc.). The Sec¬ 
ond Epistle to the Corinthians highlights the task 
of the Apostle and the “sufferings of Christ” (TraOr}- 
H<LTd TOV Xpurrov) which he bears for the sake of 
the community (2 Cor 1:3-7; cf. Col 1:24). A num¬ 
ber of sentences that are similar to statements in Col 
are found also in the letter to the Philippians. In 
both letters the Apostle is in prison (Phil 1:7,13, 17; 
cf. Col 4:3,10,17), the community is called upon 
to be joyful (Phil 3:1; 4:4, etc.; cf. Col 1:11), ad¬ 
monished to genuine wisdom and knowledge (Phil 
1:9; cf. Col 1:9, etc.), reminded of the hymnic praise 
of Christ’s work (Phil 2:6-11; Col 1:15-20), and 
pledged to the tradition which was entrusted to them 
by the word of the Apostle (Phil 4:9; cf. Col 2:6). 

It is adundantly clear from the examples cited 
above 16 that the author of Col was thoroughly ac¬ 
quainted with the principal themes of Pauline theol¬ 
ogy. He acquired this familiarity by an exacting 
study of the Pauline school tradition. He is, no 
doubt, well versed in the epistles of Paul. But in writ¬ 
ing Col, he did not use them constantly as if to pro¬ 
duce a patchwork of individual passages from other 
epistles. Rather, he responds to the challenge that 
the “philosophy” presented by applying Pauline 
theology to this new problem. Only in the case of 
the letter to Philemon is literary dependence obvi¬ 
ous, for Phlm’s list of greetings was used and ex¬ 
panded in Col. 

The Pauline tradition is linked in Col with various 
elements of tradition from Hellenistic Christianity. 
Adopted elements were confessions, hymns of praise, 
and catechetical instruction (1:12-14,15-20; 2:9f, 
14f; 3:18-4:1; etc.). In many passages of the letter, 
however, these traditional elements are interpreted 
along Pauline lines by connecting them with the 
cross of Christ where God has established reconcilia¬ 
tion (1:20) and nailed up the certificate of indebted¬ 
ness (2:14). As a result of this blending of Pauline 
teaching and common Christian tradition many 
specifically Pauline concepts are omitted or played 
in low key, while others undergo substantial trans¬ 
formation, e.g., the disappearance of an imminent 
expectation of the parousia; the reformulation of the 
understanding of baptism; the close connection of 
apostolate and confession, right teaching and apos¬ 
tolic instruction. In the changed situation which 


siderably expanded without difficulty. 

17 It is certain that Col was written earlier than Eph 
and no doubt also before the Pastorals. Therefore, 
its date of composition should not be placed too long 
after the death of Paul. A date around 80 A.D. could 
be considered. Ephesus has highest probability as 
the city where Col was composed, since it was the 
center of the Pauline school tradition. 
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obtained for some time after Paul’s death 17 the au¬ 
thor of Col affirms to the communities the message 
of the Apostle in a powerful new formulation. 18 As 
Paul made clear to the Galatians that the Christian 
had died to the law, so it is now stated that the Chris¬ 
tian in baptism has died to the “elements of the uni¬ 
verse.” He belongs to Christ, who is Lord over every¬ 
thing, so that the powers and principalities no longer 
concern him. By disclosing to the community the 
broad horizon of the reality of salvation which is 
spanned by the confession in Christ, the author of 
Col binds it to the obligating power of its confes¬ 
sion. 1 9 Wherever Christ is believed in and confessed 


as Lord, wherever he grants forgiveness of sins, there 
is life and blessedness. 20 For the Christ who is 
preached throughout the world is not only the “hope 
of glory” (eXirls tt }s Sofas 1:27), but also “our life” 
(if fail ifiJLUJV 3:4). 21 


18 Cf. also Peter Stuhlmacher, “Christliche Verant- 
wortung bei Paulus und seinen Schiilern,” EvTheol 
28 (1968): 165-86, esp. pp. 174-81. 

19 Cf. Bomkamm, Aujs'dtze 2, p. 200. 

20 The emphasis on present “life” (far}) as a matter of 
fact has a certain affinity with Johannine theology. 
Cf. above, p. 134, n. 14. 

21 In the literature of the ancient church Col is first 
attested for certain in Irenaeus: “And again in the 
Epistle to the Colossians he says: ‘Luke, the beloved 
physician, greets you’ ” (Et iterum in epistola quae 
est ad Colossenses ait: ‘Salutat vos Lucas medicus 
dilectus’ Adv. haer . 3,14,1) [Trans.]. For the time 
after Irenaeus, cf. Clement of Alexandria, Strom . 1, 
15, 5; Origen, Contra Celsum 5, 8. In the Muratorian 
Canon, Col is Listed among the Pauline epistles: “the 
fourth epistle was addressed to the Colossians” (ad 
Colossenses quarta) [Trans.]. It cannot be proved 
for certain that any of the allusions to Col that oc¬ 
cur in the writings of the Apostolic Fathers or in 
Justin are actual citations: these contacts with Col 
are entirely limited to formula-like phrases. Cf. 

Ign. Tr . 5:2: “things seen and unseen” (6par& re 
Kal &6para) cf. Col 1:16; Ign.Rom. 5:3: “of things 


seen or unseen” (tujv opar&v Kal aopiutcv) cf. 
ibid .; Ign.im. 6:1: “things in heaven ... visible and 
invisible” (ra tirovpavta ... dparoi re Kal aopa- 
rot), cf. ibid.; Ign.Eph. 10:2: “steadfast in faith” 
(eSpatot rfj iriarei), cf. Col 1:23; Pol .Phil. 10:1: 
“firm and unchangeable in faith” (finni in fide et 
immutabiles), cf. ibid.; Barn. 12:7: “for all things are 
in him and for him” (on tv a vtlo ndvra Kal els 
abrov), cf. Col 1:16. Cf. further, Justin, Dial. 84:2: 
“the First-born of all creatures” (t6v ttpcotStokov 
tcov tt&vtcov TronjixaT<j)v) i cf. Col 1:15; cf. also Dial. 
85:2; 100:2; 125:3; 138:2: “Now, since Christ was 
the First-born of every creature” (i yap Xpi<rr6s 
7 tp<j)t6tokos Traaijs ktI<t&.os &v) [trans. T. B. Falls, 
Writings oj Saint Justin Martyr , The Fathers of the 
Church Series (New York: Christian Heritage, Inc., 
1948)]. 
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1. The recipient of the letter 

Paul addressed this letter to Philemon, whom he calls his 
beloved fellow worker. Additional addressees are the 
sister Apphia, the fellow soldier Archippus, and the 
community assembled in Philemon’s house. Since Col 
expressly mentions that Onesimus (Col 4:9) and Archip¬ 
pus (Col 4:17) belong to the community at Colossae, it 
can also be assumed that Philemon, from whose house the 
slave Onesimus fled, lived in Colossae. Philemon was 
obviously well-to-do and had become a Christian through 
encountering Paul (v 19)—possibly in Ephesus. He had 
placed his house at the disposal of the community for 
its meetings (v 2) and had given concrete expression to 
his love for the saints (vss 5, 7). Perhaps Apphia, whose 
name is mentioned alongside his, was his wife. It is un¬ 
clear how Archippus was related to him. 

According to John Knox, 1 the master of Onesimus 
should be Archippus, not Philemon. Consequently, 
Archippus would be the recipient of the letter. Knox 
arrives at this position by presupposing that Phlm and 
Col were written at the same time. Since he thinks it 
highly unlikely that the letter from Laodicea, mentioned 
in Col 4:16, would be lost, he assumes that the letter 
meant by that designation is none other than Phlm. 
Onesimus came from Colossae (Col 4:9); the same is true 
of Archippus whom the community should tell to fulfill 
his “ministry” (diaicovla Col 4:17). According to Col 


4:16 the letter from Laodicea should be conveyed to the 
community at Colossae. Therefore Philemon, whose 
name occurs at the beginning of the letter, is supposed to 
have been a distinguished member of the community 
at Laodicea. Paul would have sent the letter first to 
him, so that he might pass it on to Colossae and exert 
his authority on Archippus, urging him to fulfill the 
apostolic request. The “ministry” (dtatfopla) that Ar¬ 
chippus is admonished to fulfill in Col 4:17 was none 
other than the service Paul requests of him with regard to 
Onesimus. 2 

Knox establishes his case by arbitrarily harmonizing 
statements in Col and Phlm. There is not the slightest 
basis in Phlm for linking it to the letter from Laodicea 
mentioned in Col 4:16. Moreover, it is not possible to con¬ 
strue Col 4:17 in such a way that Archippus’ “ministry” 
is discharged in his relationship to Onesimus. The begin¬ 
ning of Phlm lends no support to the thesis that Archip¬ 
pus, not Philemon, was the master of the runaway slave 
Onesimus. Although Apphia, Archippus and the “house 
community” are mentioned along with Philemon as 
the addressees of the letter, there is no doubt that when 
the Apostle later addresses the letter’s recipient in the 
singular (vss 2, 4), 3 he has only Philemon in mind. Knox’s 


1 John Knox, Philemon Among the Letters of Paul: A New 
View of its Place and Importance (Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1935; rev. ed.: New York and 
Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1959); idem t “Philemon 
and the Authenticity of Colossi ans,” Journal of Reli¬ 
gion 18 (1938): 144-60; cf. the earlier work of J. 
Pommier, “Autour du billet & Philemon,” RHPR 8 
(1928): 180f. For a critique of Knox cf. P. N. Harri¬ 
son, “Onesimus,” 268-94; Heinrich Greeven, “Prii- 
fung der Thesen von J. Knox rum Philemon brief,” 

“ ThL£19 (1954): 373—78: Werner Schmauch, Evan - 
gelisches Kirchenlexikon 3, col. 183; Kummel, Introduc¬ 
tion y 246. 

2 To this description of the origins of the letter to 
Philemon Knox joins a further hypothesis which he 
establishes by linking together highly uncertain sup¬ 
positions. Cf. his Philemon , 91—108, “The Historical 
Importance of Philemon:” Onesimus was responsi¬ 
ble for preserving Paul’s brief letter to Philemon. 

He later became bishop of Ephesus and there started 
to collect the letters of Paul. At this point Knox 
builds on the hypothesis of Goodspeed, who held 


that Ephesians was placed at the beginning of the 
collection of Pauline letters (Edgar J. Goodspeed, 
The Meaning of Ephesians [Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1933]; idem. The Key to Ephesians 
[Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1956]). One¬ 
simus, bishop of Ephesus, would have been respon¬ 
sible for putting Ephesians in this prominent place 
in the sequence of the Apostle’s letters. (Harrison, 
“Onesimus,” 290—94, concurs to a large extent with 
this hypothesis of Knox.) It must remain entirely 
uncertain, however, whether the bishop Onesimus, 
mentioned by Ignatius (Ign >Eph. 1:3; 2:1; 6:2), is 
the same Onesimus referred to in Phlm. The refer¬ 
ences to Phlm that Knox finds in Ign .Eph. 1-6 ( Phi - 
lemon , pp. 99-103) are nothing more than reminis¬ 
cences or common Christian phrases. They can in 
no way prove that Ignatius is citing Phlm in order 
to cj> 11 attention to the fact that the bishop of Ephe¬ 
sus is that Onesimus who decades ago fled from his 
master and for whom Paul interceded. For a further 
critique of Knox’s position cf. Moule, pp. 14-18. 

3 Cf. below on Phlm 2. 
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Introduction 


hypothesis collapses when one enforces the method¬ 
ological rule of first trying to understand a writing in the 
light of its own statements before drawing on other 
documents for purposes of comparison. 4 The letter to 
Philemon itself offers no basis whatsoever for the position 
that Archippus, not Philemon, was the recipient of the 
letter. 

2. The occasion for the letter 

Paul writes to Philemon to intercede for his slave 
Onesimus. It is not said what caused Onesimus to flee. 

A slave who emancipated himself could take asylum in a 
sanctuary. 5 He could also disappear in a large city and 
there eke out an existence by begging and thievery. If he 
were captured, he had to be taken back to his master. 
Then the least he could expect was to be enslaved again. 
A far worse fate, however, might be in store for him. 

The master could punish him at his discretion. He could 
put him up for sale. If he wanted to, he could even kill 
him. Onesimus had taken refuge with the imprisoned 
Apostle. He had certainly not been apprehended by the 
police and been thrown into prison. If that were the 
case, it would have been the duty of the authorities to 
take him back to his master. 6 Perhaps he had heard the 
Apostle’s name mentioned in the house of his Christian 
master and had now hastened to him for help in his 
perplexity. Paul took an interest in him, converted him 
to the Christian faith (v 10), developed great affection for 
him, and benefited from his dedicated service (v 13). 
Nevertheless, he could not retain him and had no au¬ 
thority to do so. Therefore, he sent him back to Philemon 
with an accompanying letter. Through this letter Paul 
used his influence on Philemon so that he would receive 
Onesimus as a beloved brother (v 16), indeed that he 
welcome him as he would the Apostle himself (v 17). 


Paul refrained from giving Phliemon any command and 
from urging a distinct demand such as: give Onesimus 
his freedom. Rather he puts the matter in Philemon’s 
hands. The decision is his. Paul’s sole injunction to him is 
the commandment of love as the norm for his conduct. 

3. The structure of the letter 

The introductory greeting (vss 1-3) is followed by the 
thanksgiving (vss 4-7) which leads into (v 7) the principal 
part of the letter where the Apostle develops his plea for 
Onesimus (vss 8-20). A few sentences, greetings and the 
prayer for grace, form the letter’s conclusion (vss 21-25). 

In his letter to Philemon the Apostle makes use of the 
structure he employs in all his letters. Paul associates 
Timothy with himself as a sender of the letter. The 
recipients are not only Philemon, to whom the import 
of the letter is directed, but also Apphia, Archippus, and 
the “house community.” The greeting at the beginning 
(v 3) and end (v 25) of the letter is extended to all of these 
people. For this reason Phlm is not a mere private letter 7 
—not to speak of the fact that the length of the letter 
exceeds the customary length of a private letter. 8 Rather 
it is a binding message from the Apostle. Although Paul 
foregoes mentioning his official titles, he trusts that his 
word will be respected and obeyed (v 21). Therefore, he 
addresses not only Philemon, but also the persons men¬ 
tioned along with him, so that the entire community 
will be aware of the Apostle’s word and will take care that 
Onesimus on his return is received into the community 
of brothers which is sustained by love. 9 


4 This principle must be maintained under all cir¬ 
cumstances, no matter how one answers the question 
whether Col is Pauline or deutero-Pauline. If one 
opts for the latter position, all the presuppositions 

on which Knox builds his case crumble away. 

5 About this situation, as it existed by virtue of the 

law, cf. Erwin R. Goodenough, “Paul and Onesi¬ 

mus,” HTR 22 (1929): 181-83; cf. further P. J. 

Verdam, “St. Paul et un serf fugitif. £tude sur 
l’6pitre & Philemon et le droit” in Symbolae ad Jus et 
Historiam Antiquitatis Pertinentes , J. C. van Oven dedi- 

catae (Leiden: 1946), 211-30. On the law of asylum 
cf. Hennecke Giilzow, “Kirche und Sklaverei in den 


ersten zwei Jahrhunderten.” Unpub. Diss. (Kiel: 
1966), 204-09. 

6 Cf. Th6o Preiss, Lije in Christ , tr. Harold Knight. 
SBT 13 (London: SCM Press, 1954), 35. 

7 This is the view of J. Miiller-Bardorff, RGG* 5, col. 
331 f. 

8 Phlm is more than half again as long as the com¬ 
parable letter of Pliny the Younger to Sabinianus. 
On this letter cf. below pp. 196f. 

9 Cf. Ulrich Wickert, “Der Philemonbrief—Privat- 
brief oder apostolisches Schreiben?” %NW 52 
(1961): 230-38; cf. further Preiss, Lije in Christy 

p. 34: .. in the Body of Christ personal affairs are 
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4. The time and origin of the letter 

Paul is in prison (vss 1, 9f, 13, 22f), 10 but hopes to be 
freed in the near future. The letter gives no hint about 
the place where the Apostle is detained. Many exegetes 
espouse the traditional view that Paul was in Rome. 11 
Others hold that Paul wrote from Caesarea. 12 Both 
cities, however, are such a considerable distance from 
Colossae that it is difficult to imagine how a runaway 
slave could have travelled so far without being detected. 
Furthermore, if Paul were imprisoned in Rome or Cae¬ 
sarea, he would scarcely have held out a prospect of a 
visit to Colossae in the near future. Consequently, one 
must assume that Ephesus was the city in which Paul was 
imprisoned when he met Onesimus. It is from Ephesus 
that Paul wrote Phlm in the mid-fifties. 13 

The letter to Philemon was recognized as a Pauline 
letter from the beginning. It appears already in Marcion’s 
canon 14 and is also listed in the Muratorian Canon. The 
ancient church did not lavish much attention on this 
letter because it was taken up with questions about life in 
this world and “the gospel is not concerned with trivia” 
(de minimis non curat evangelium). 15 However, since 
the Pauline authorship of the letter was uncontested, it 
retained its place in the Pauline corpus. Of course, 
Ferdinand Christian Baur and the Tubingen “tendency 
criticism” called its Pauline authorship into question. 

The purpose of Phlm, it was assumed, was to illustrate in 


a novelistic fashion how the Christian communities in the 
post-Pauline period handled the question of slavery. 16 
For good reasons this view has found no acceptance and 
today is no longer held by anyone. 17 The letter to Phile¬ 
mon is neither the disguise of a general idea nor the 
promulgation of a generally valid rule about the question 
of slavery. It is the intercession of the Apostle in a con¬ 
crete situation in which “love” (ayairrj) must be pro¬ 
moted by decision and deed. 

“This epistle gives us a masterful and tender illustra¬ 
tion of Christian love. For here we see how St. Paul takes 
the part of poor Onesimus and, to the best of his ability, 
advocates his cause with his master. He acts exactly as 
if he were himself Onesimus, who had done wrong. Yet he 
does this not with force or compulsion, as lay within his 
rights; but he empties himself of his rights in order to 
compel Philemon also to waive his rights. What Christ 
has done for us with God the Father, that St. Paul does 
also for Onesimus with Philemon. For Christ emptied 
himself of his rights (Phil. 2:7) and overcame the Father 
with love and humility, so that the Father had to put 
away his wrath and rights, and receive us into favor for 
the sake of Christ, who so earnestly advocates our cause 
and so heartily takes our part. For we are all his Onesi- 
mus’s if we believe.” 18 


no longer private.” 

10 On the opinion of those exegetes who interpret “pri¬ 
soner of Christ Jesus” (Seaptos Xpiarov ’Itjo’ou) in 
a figurative sense, cf. p. 189, n. 3 below. 

11 This is the opinion of: Lightfoot, 310f; Marvin R. 
Vincent, The Epistles to the Philippians and to Philemon. 
ICC (Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1897, *1955), 161f; 
Werner Bieder, Der Philemonbriej in: Prophezei 
(Zurich: 1944), 5; Percy, Probleme, 467-74; Moule, 
24f. 

12 This is the viewpoint of: Haupt, 5; Dibelius- 
Greeven, 52,102; Lohmeyer, 172. 

13 Cf. pp. 165—67 above on Col 4:4 and the works of 
Deissmann (“Zur ephesinischen Gefangenschaft”) 
and Michaelis ( Gejangenschajt and idem, Einleitung) 
cited on p. 166, n. 14. Cf. further Friedrich, “Phile- 
monbrief,” p. 189; L. Kh. Jang, Der Philemonbriej im 
Zusammenhang mit dem theologischen Denken des Apostels 
Paulus. Unpub. Diss. (Bonn: 1964), 7, and Harrison, 
“Onesimus,” 271-74. Concerning the opinion on 
the origin of Col that Harrison champions in this 
context, cf. p. 90, n. 167 above. 


14 Cf. Tertullian, Adv. Marc. 5:21: “To this epistle 
alone did its brevity avail to protect it against the 
falsifying hands of Marcion” (Soli huic epistolae 
brevitas sua profuit, ut falsarias manus Marcionis 
evaderet. [Ante—Nicene Fathers], 

15 Cf. Lightfoot, 314f. In parts of the Syrian Church 
Phlm was ignored as un-Pauline, or rejected. Cf. 
Kummel, Introduction, 353. 

16 Cf. Kummel, Introduction, 246. 

17 Heinrich Julius Holtzmann, “Der Brief an den 
Philemon, kritisch untersucht,” %eitschrijtjiir wissen- 
schqftliche Theologie 16 (1873): 428-41 advocates an 
opinion similar to the one he proposed with regard 
to the origin of Col (cf. p. 90 above): the redactor of 
Col later revised a letter to Philemon written by 
Paul and added vss 4-6. 

18 Martin Luther, “ Preface to the Epistle of Saint Paul 
to Philemon, 1546 (1522)” in Luther's Works , Amer¬ 
ican Edition vol. 35, ed. E. Theodore Bachmann 
(Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1960), 390. The Ger¬ 
man text in: D. Martin Luthers Werke, Kritische Ge- 
samtausgabe, Deutsche Bibel 7 (Weimar: 1931), 252. 
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Philemon 1-3 


Introductory greeting 


1 Paul, a prisoner of Christ Jesus, and 

Timothy, the brother, to Philemon, our 
beloved and fellow worker, 2/ and 
Apphia, our sister, and Archippus, our 
fellow soldier, and the community in 
your house: 3/ grace be with you and 
peace from God our Father and the Lord 
Jesus Christ. 


The introduction follows the pattern found in the Pauline 
letters: 1 after the sender and his associate are mentioned, 
the addressee and his fellow recipients are referred to. 
Greetings and the wish for grace are extended to all of 
them. 

■ 1 Paul does not add any title of authority to his name. 
He calls himself neither “apostle” (d7r6oToXos) nor 
“the servant of Christ” (5oDXos Xpiorou). He desig¬ 
nates himself simply as “a prisoner of Christ Jesus” 
(deafuos Xpiorou Trjffou). 2 Thus at the very beginning 
of the writing, reference is made to the situation of the 
Apostle. Paul is “in prison for the Gospel” (ev rots 5c- 
(Tfiols tov evayyeXLov v 13) and he considers his impris¬ 
onment as the fate that is in store for the messenger of 
the gospel—that is, part and parcel of the commission 
given to him. 3 The messenger of the Kyrios must suffer 
like his master to whom he owes obedience. For this 
reason, it is not, after all, the external circumstances but 
Christ Jesus alone, in whose triumphal victory parade the 
Apostle is carried along (2 Cor 2:14), who determines 
the way Paul has to go. The sufferings, however, which he 
must endure in the service of his Lord, allow him to speak 
to the community with greater authority. 4 Although he 


foregoes any display of his apostolic authority, the words 
“a prisoner of Christ Jesus” already indicate that this 
writing should not be taken to be a mere private letter. It 
conveys a message that obligates its recipients to obey 
the apostolic word. 5 The fact that an associate is men¬ 
tioned also calls attention to the authoritative character 
of the letter. Timothy is at the Apostle’s side as a trust¬ 
worthy Christian brother (cf. 2 Cor 1:1). The associate, 
however, plays no role in the formulation of the letter. 6 
The writing is Paul’s alone. Accordingly, beginning in 
v 4 he speaks in the singular; in vss 9 and 19 he mentions 
his own name without that of Timothy. 

The name of the recipient of the letter is Philemon. 7 * 
First of all, he is characterized as “beloved” (ayairrj- 
t6s). Although Paul uses this word in other situations to 
characterize addressees (Rom 1:7) or to address the com¬ 
munity, 0 here it bears special significance. Philemon is 
reminded at the very beginning of the letter that he 
belongs to a community of mutual love (cf. vss 5, 7, 9,16). 
As a Christian he lives in “love” (d7a7rr?) and manifests 
it in his deeds. Thus, he cannot deny that love to a slave 
whom the Apostle calls “beloved brother” (a5eX0dp 
ayairrjTiv v 16). 9 Moreover, Philemon is called the 


1 Cf. above on Col 1:1. 

2 Minuscules 322 and 605 assimilate to the titles of the 
other Pauline letters by reading “servant” (5oDXoy); 
D * assimilates by reading “apostle” (a7rooToXos). 

3 Reitzenstein, Mysterienreligionen , 214, tries to shed 

light on the phrase “a prisoner of Christ Jesus” 
((Seopios XptaroD ’It7<7oD) from the language used 

in the mystery religions. Before initiation the initiand 

subjected himself to an imprisonment (kcltoxti cf. 

Ka.Tex* LV [t° detain] which is used in Phlm 13) in 
which he became the prisoner of the cult deity. Paul 

is thus assumed to understand his prison experience 

as that of a “prisoner” (dtapios) of his Lord who is 
waiting to be united with him (cf. Phil 1:23). The 
hypothesis that the terminology of the mysteries 
comes into play here is substantiated neither by the 
term “prisoner” nor by the context. Cf. Dibelius- 
Greeven, ad loc., and Gerhard Kittel, TDNT 2, 43. 


4 Cf. Eph 3:1: “I, Paul, a prisoner for Christ Jesus on 

behalf of you Gentiles” IlttDXos 6 btofiios tov 

XpuTTOV Tt7<7o0 virtp tujv t$vtjv);4:l “I, a prisoner 
for the Lord” (f7u> 6 deopios tv Kvpio)); 2 Tim 1:8: 
“do not be ashamed then ... of me, his ( scil . the 
Lord’s) prisoner” (jii) ovv tTraurx^V^ • • • ^ 
btoptov avrov [jw 7. roD Kvpiov]). 

5 Cf. Wickert, “Philemonbrief,” 230-38. 

6 Cf. above on Col 1:1. 

7 On the same Philemon cf. Ovid, Metamorphoses 
8.631; further examples may be found in Lightfoot, 
303f and in Zahn, Introduction , p. 458. 

8 Cf. 1 Cor 10:14; 15:58; 2 Cor 7:1; 12:19; Phil 2:12; 
4 :!. 

9 Manuscripts D * Ambst add “brother” (4fieX<£<p) 
to “beloved” (r^ iiyairrjT&). The adjective “be¬ 
loved” already singles out Philemon as the addressee 
of the letter, on whom the Apostle will use his in- 
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Apostle’s fellow worker. 10 Just like the men mentioned in 
the letter’s list of greetings (v 24), he shares, as an active 
member of the community, in the common work of 
testifying to the gospel in word and in active love. 

■ 2 Apphia, Archippus, and the entire “house com¬ 
munity” are named along with Philemon as recipients of 
the letter. Their names are mentioned because the matter 
that the Apostle is dealing with is not just a personal 
affair that concerns Philemon alone. Rather the decision 
that must be arrived at is a concern of the entire com¬ 
munity. Apphia is called “sister” (a 11 and, like 
Philemon, is a Christian. 12 Since her name follows imme¬ 
diately after Philemon’s, one can assume that she is his 
wife. 13 The lady of the house had to deal daily with the 
slaves. Therefore, she also had to give her opinion when 


the question of taking back a runaway slave was raised. It 
is said of Archippus, whose name 14 follows Apphia’s, 
that he is a “fellow soldier” ( ov<TTpaTUj)T7js ) of the 
Apostle. If Paul calls him his comrade-in-arms, he is 
using that term in a figurative sense to refer to the fact 
that he is a fellow worker. 15 But this term does not mean 
that Archippus is the leader of the Christian community 
in Colossae. 16 Nor does it indicate that Archippus, not 
Philemon, is Onesimus’ master who should now wel¬ 
come him as his Christian brother. 17 Rather, this term 
means that since Archippus as a fellow combatant of the 
Apostle bears responsibility for the life of the commu¬ 
nity, he should also be informed of what Paul expects of 
Philemon. 18 

The list of addressees 19 concludes with the mention of 


fluence for the sake of the runaway slave Onesimus. 
For the critique of Knox’s hypothesis which inter¬ 
prets these facts differently, cf. pp. 186f above. 

10 On owepyos as a name for the fellow workers of the 
Apostle, cf. further 1 Thess 3:2; 2 Cor 8:23; Rom 
16:3, 9, 21; Phil 2:25; 4:3; Col 4:11. 

11 The Byzantine text assimilates to Philemon’s desig¬ 
nation and reads “beloved” ( ayamjry ) [$ pi syp]. 
Both readings are joined together by manuscripts 
V g*i gyh Ambst to form “beloved sister” (a&cXtpjj 
^yamjTy). 

12 The name “Apphia” (’Ax^ua) is frequently at¬ 
tested; cf. Lightfoot, ad loc.; Zahn, Introduction , 

p. 458. It also occurs on an ancient tomb inscription 
for an Apphia from Colossae. Cf. Dibelius-Greeven, 
111, Appendix 6: “Hennas in [memor]y to A[p]phia 
his wife, daughter of Tryphon, from Colossae” (’Ep- 
pas 'A[x]4>ta6i, rg i6Lq. yuvauci, rjj Tpwfwvos 
Ovyarpi, yaw. K o\o<T<nivjj t [pvriplfls &aca). CIG 
3, 4380 k 3 . [Trans.] 

13 Cf. Theodoret, ad loc.'. “Paul. . . adds the name of 
the wife ... to that of the husband” (Paulus . . . 
marito . . . jungit uxorem) [Trans.]. 

14 On the name “Archippus” ('Apxtxxos) cf. p. 175, 
n. 49 above on Col. 4:17. 

15 Cf. Bauer, s.v. The word “fellow soldier” (crucTpa- 
riarrgs), however, cannot be read to mean that Paul 
during his Jewish period “could have incited and 
honored people with the predicate ‘fellow soldier* ” 
and that “later on he was not able to eliminate com¬ 
pletely this ‘Zealotic* expression from hia vocabu¬ 
lary” (Otto Bauemfeind, TWXT1 , 711 n. 37). The 
word ovot po.T Ui3TT\s refers to the fellow worker. 

This meaning is clearly brought out in the char¬ 
acterization of Epaphroditus as “my brother and 
fellow worker and fellow soldier” {rhv ddeX^dp teal 
awepydv Kal over par idrrqv pov Phil 2:25). 


16 This is the opinion of Lohmeyer, ad loc. y who with¬ 
out basis in the text holds that Archippus had re¬ 
placed Epaphras as leader of the community in 
Colossae. 

17 On the hypothesis of Knox that Archippus was the 
real recipient of the letter, cf. p. 186 above. 

18 The opinion that Archippus was the son of Philemon 
and Apphia (cf. Lightfoot, 308f) was already held 
by Theodore of Mopsuestia, ad loc.: “he addresses 
his son, that is, the son of Philemon and Apphia” 

(vu 3 axrrov Xeyei, tov re ^lXtjpovos teat rrjs 'Ax- 
<f>las). “Speculation,” however, “about Archippus’ 
position in Philemon’s household is idle.” (Dibelius- 
Greeven, ad loc.). 

19 Later tradition makes the persons named in Phlm 
bishops of various communities: Const. Ap. 7.46. 

12f: “(Bishop) of Laodicea in Phrygia, Archippus. 
Of Colossae, Philemon. Of Beroea in Macedonia, 
Onesimus, once the servant of Philemon” (jrjs 6^ 

& $pvyiq. AaoSiKeias [scil. krio kotos] ’'Apxtxxos, 
ULoXacroakop $tX rjpwv’ Bepoias rrjs Kara 

Manedoviav ’Ovrfoipos 6 ^iXtipovos) [trans. from 
ANF, 7, 478]. 

20 On the primitive Christian “house communities” 
cf. above on Col 4:15. 

21 Cf. BGU 1.33.16-19: “Gr[ee]t your sister and your 
brother and the little girl and all those living in the 
house” (*Aax[dfo]u n)y i<5eX <£rfv oov Kal t6v a5eX- 
<f>ov <rov Kai tt)v puipav Kal robs kv olklo xavres 
[sic]); 1.261.32-34: “Herois greets you and all those 
living in the house by n(a)me” (daxdfer at <re 
'Hpols Kal ot of obap xdvrts Kar’ 6(vo)pa) 

[Trans.]. 

22 In ancient letters occasionally additional names are 
listed alongside that of the recipient, even though 
the message of the letter was directed only to the first 
person mentioned. The proem of a letter that Hi- 
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Philemon 1-3 


the community that gathers in Philemon’s house. 20 
Ancient letters sometimes mention the acquaintances 
that exist between the different households. 21 Accord¬ 
ingly, in this case, the community is mentioned and 
becomes the witness 22 to what the Apostle has to say to 
Philemon. 23 

■ 3 The greeting is formulated in words that Paul always 


uses in the prescript of a letter to wish the community 
grace and peace. 24 This greeting is extended not only to 
Philemon, but also to the entire community that should 
take the message of the Apostle to heart. 


larion, an Egyptian laborer, wrote to Alis, his wife, oik6v aov €KK\r}alq.) also refers to Philemon as the 

is a good example of this custom (1 B.C.): “Hilarion recipient of the letter, 

to Alis his sister, many greetings, and to my lady 24 Cf. pp. lOf above on Col 1:2. 

Berous and Apollonarin” (TXapudP u A\ltl rfj t 
aSe\<t>T}L TrXelffra xaipziv kqX B epovn tt) KVpia 
pov Kai ’A7 roWwvapiv [Trans.]). The letter then 
proceeds in the singular: “know that” (yivoiffKe) ■ 

[ Pap.Oxyrh . 4.744]. Cf. Deissmann, LAE, 167. 

23 The singular possessive adjective “your” (<70u) in 
the phrase “the community in your house” (rfj xar’ 
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Thanksgiving and Petition 

4 t thank my God always when I remember 

you in my prayers; 5/ for I hear of your 
love and your faith in the Lord Jesus and 
for all the saints. 6/ May your sharing 
in the faith become effective in the 
knowledge of all the good that is in us 
for the glory of Christ. 7/ For I have 
derived much joy and comfort from your 
love because the hearts of the saints 
have been refreshed by you, brother. 

At the beginning of the letter Paul prays to God in thanks¬ 
giving and introduces his prayer with: “I thank my God” 
(evx a P L( 7 T & rc ? ijlov). To this he adds the temporal 
adverb “always” (7 ravroTt) which is explained by 
“when I remember you in my prayers” ( fJLvelav aov 
woiovfJLevos €7rl tcov wpoaevx&v). A second participial 
clause gives the reason which motivates the Apostle’s 
prayer of thanksgiving; he has received a good report 
about the faith and love of the recipient (v 4: “for I hear, 
etc.” [anovaiv kt’X]). These verses, therefore, present 
the more extensive form of the thanksgiving which also 
occurs in other letters of the Apostle. 1 

Its structure is very clearly recognizable because of the 
concise formulation of the verse. 2 

The petition, which is always closely linked with the 
prayer of thanksgiving, begins with the sentence of v 6 
which is introduced by the Greek word oircos. It is true 
that in the Greek text no verb introduces the petition. 3 
However, from a comparison with the outline of the 


thanksgiving in the other Pauline letters it is clear that 
Hirws marks the beginning of the petition. 4 Paul prays 
that Philemon’s faith might continue to show itself as an 
active faith. Verse 7 once more refers, full of praise, to the 
love that Philemon has shown toward the saints. 5 This 
latter sentence is, at the same time, the transition to the 
content proper of the letter. 

■ 4 Like the petitioners in the OT psalms (cf. LXX 3:8; 
5:3; 21:2, etc.) Paul prays “my God” (cf. Phil 1:3). 
Thanks is given to God, not to a human being, that Phile¬ 
mon has conducted himself as a genuine Christian. 6 Since 
God has effected love and faith, to him alone all thanks 
are due. The Apostle renders thanks 7T avrore, that is, 
“always,” when at prayer he thinks of Philemon. To 
assure an addressee that one thought of him faithfully 
correponds to the style of the Hellenistic letter. 7 By men¬ 
tioning their names before God, Paul knows that he is 
intimately linked with the communities and their indi¬ 
vidual members. 8 In prayer each act of remembering 


1 Cf. 1 Thess 1:2—5; Phil 1:3-11; Col 1:3-8; etc. Cf. 
further p. 13 above on Col 1:3. 

2 Cf. Schubert, Pauline Thanksgivings , 12. 

3 A verb like “praying” (7 TpoarevxbpePos) might be 
expected. Cf. Phil 1:9; Col 1:3, 9; etc. 

4 Cf. Dibelius-Greeven, ad loc.: Paul would have 
“sensed that a phrase like ‘I pray* (Trpoaevxopat) 
was contained in ‘when I remember you in my 
prayers’ (jipeiap iroLovpePos e7Ti t&p 7 Tpoaevx&v)- 
The 07T0)S-clause is dependent on that phrase.” 

5 Not only the word “love” ( 070 , 7 n/) [cf. vss 5, 7, 9, 
16], but a series of additional terms that are used 
in the thanksgiving recur in the following verses: 
“prayers” (Trpoaevx&P) [v 4, v 22]; “sharing, part¬ 
nership” (Kowcopia) [v 6 , v 17]; “the good deed” 

(1 kyaBbp ) [v 6 , v 14]; “hearts” (to, aTrKayxva) l v 7, 
vss 12 , 20 ]; “has refreshed” (Aya 7 re 7 rairrcu) [v 7 , 
v 20]; “brother” (A5eX0€) [v 7, v 20]. In this way the 
thanksgiving and the body of the letter are closely 
joined to one another. Cf. Knox, Philemon, p. 22 . 

6 On the thanksgiving in the introduction of Hellen¬ 

istic letters, cf. p. 12 above on Col 1:3. 


7 Cf. e.g., BGU 2.632.3-6, which may be found in 
Deissmann, LAE t p. 184: The soldier Apion writes 
to his sister Sabina (second century A.D.): “Before 
all things I pray that thou art in health, for I myself 
also am in health. Making mention of thee before 
the gods [he]re .. .” (7 rpo pkp iravruv e(>xopaL <re 
vytaipew, /ecu ’700 yap avros irytatpio)]. Mpiap 
crov Troiovpepos 7 T apa rots [kp]66.bt deois ...) [Deiss¬ 
mann trans.]. 

8 Cf. Otto Michel, TDNT 4,678. 

9 Dibelius-Greeven, ad loc., point out that instances 
where “ T hear’ ( clkovojp ) or a similar verb expresses 
the motivation for thanks to God ...” occur “else¬ 
where only in those letters of Paul addressed to com¬ 
munities which are unknown to him.” (Col 1:4; Eph 
1:15; cf. further Rom 1:8). Paul had not travelled 

to Colossae where Philemon and his “house com¬ 
munity” lived. Philemon, however, must have met 
the Apostle in some other place, perhaps in Ephesus, 
since it was Paul through whom Philemon was con¬ 
verted to the Christian faith (v 19). Therefore, one 
cannot conclude from the use of the word “to hear” 
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becomes thanksgiving and petition. 

■ 5 Paul has received a good report about the conduct of 
the addressee. This news gives him reason to give thanks 
to God. 9 The substance of what Paul had learned is 
described briefly as the “love” (Lyhirv)) and “faith” 
(irians) of Philemon. Although in other Pauline pas¬ 
sages faith, from which love springs, is mentioned first, 10 
here “love” (ay6.irrj) occurs before “faith” (ttiotis). 11 
Paul says about faith that its content is the acknowledge¬ 
ment of Jesus as Lord (cf. Rom 10:9). 12 The formula-like 
statement about faith, however, is enclosed by the words 
about the love that Philemon has shown “for all the 
saints” (ets irdvras tovs a7tous). 13 Thus a chiastic 
structure results from placing “love” first, in an accen¬ 
tuated position. 14 Together with “faith,” its foundation 


and object, “love” is mentioned; only the latter refers to 
“all the saints” to whom Philemon had extended his 
love. 15 In this way the reference to “love” gains special 
emphasis. 16 Since “love” is at the front and center of the 
stage, hope is not mentioned along with love and faith. 
Because it is not a question of the verification of “hope” 
(cX7Tts), but of the “love” which is rendered to all the 
saints, that is, to all Christians, 17 not only to those with 
whom one lives at home, but to all the members of the 
people of God. 

■ 6 The thanksgiving leads directly into the petition: 18 
that the tcoivcovia “of the faith” of Philemon might also 
be effective in the future. The Greek word KOtvcovia, 
therefore, does not mean fellowship here, but participa¬ 
tion. 19 Philemon shares in the common faith. 20 This 


( aKOveiv ) that Philemon was not personally ac¬ 
quainted with the Apostle. Greeven, “Priifung der 
Thesen von J. Knox zum Philemonbrief,” col. 376 
interprets this verse differently: “Thus the T hear’ 

( a.KOV(i)V ) of Phlm 5 also points to the fact that until 
the writing of this letter no personal bond existed 
between Paul and the actual addressee of the letter.” 

10 Cf. p. 16 above on Col 1:4. 

11 Manuscripts D 69 1739 al sy p alter the sequence of 
words to the usual order: “faith and love” (rijv 7rt- 
(Jtiv Kal iLyairqp). 

12 On the title of dignity “Lord” (xvpios), cf. p. 15, 

n. 21 above on Col 1:3. Here the object of “faith” is 
not construed in the usual way with the Greek prep¬ 
osition els (in), but with 7rp6s(in). Cf. 1 Thess 1:8: 

17 ttIctis 1710)1/1} Trpos t6p 6e6p (your faith in God), 
cts (in, for), however, is used to refer to the persons 
upon whom Philemon has bestowed his “love.” 

13 On “love for” (by fa ttj els)d. 2 Cor 2:8; Rom 5:8; 

2 Thess 1:3; Col 1:4; Eph 1:15. The change of pre¬ 
positions occurs “for mere stylistic variation” (Moul- 
ton-Tumer, 256). Within a sentence Paul likes to 
vary his prepositions in order to lend more color and 
emphasis to a statement. Cf. e.g., Rom 3:30: “on the 
ground of faith—through faith” (ex Tri(TT€ 0 )S —61 a 
ttjs 7rtaretos); Gal 2:16: “through faith in Christ 
Jesus—by faith in Christ” ($ia Trloretos XpioroD 

Tt i<tov —ex Triaretos XpioroD). 

14 On the chiastic structure of this sentence, which 
Haupt, ad loc. would surely contest, cf. especially 
Lightfoot, Vincent, Lohmeyer, Moule, Friedrich, 
ad loc. Cf. further Rudolf Bultmann, TDNT 6, 212 
n. 277; Blass-Debrunner, par. 477. Spicq, Agape 2, 
pp. 302-06 doubts that there is a chiasm present and 
argues: “ ‘Faith* and ‘charity* are inseparable in 
Pauline theology.... Faith and charity are ad¬ 
dressed to Christ as to their proper object... but 


their joint effort ‘leads’ to one’s neighbor.” (p. 303f) 
[Trans, adjusted], 

15 Therefore, the words “for all the saints” are no 
longer to be connected with “faith.” Otherwise, 
“faith” would have to be understood in the sense of 
“faithfulness.” Paul can indeed occasionally use TTt- 
<ttls to refer to God’s faithfulness (cf., e.g. Rom 3:3). 
In conjunction with “love,” however, itlctis always 
means “faith.” 

16 The sentence which is phrased chiastically is to be 
resolved in the following way: “the love which you 
have for all the saints, and the faith which you have 
in the Lord Jesus” (ttjp dyainjp, rjp e\eis els irav- 
ras tovs ayiovSj xat tt)v 7 rioTip, rjv cx €t * Trpos top 
KUptOP 'It jaovp). Cf. Lohmeyer, ad loc . 

17 On “saint” (£7105) as a self-designation of the 
Christians, cf. pp. 7f above on Col 1:2. 

18 On the organization of this section of the letter, cf. 

p. 192 above. Verse 6 (the #7T£i)S- clause) depends on 
neither “when I remember” (ppeiap Troiovpepos) 
[according to Lightfoot, ad loc.] nor on “which you 
have” (typ [thus Haupt, ad loc.]. Rather it 

states the content of the petition. 

19 Cf. Heinrich Seesemann, Der Begriff KOINQNIA 
im Neuen Testament , BZNW 14 (Giessen: 1933), 79- 
83; Friedrich Hauck, TDNT 3, 805. On koipojplo. 
in the meaning of “sharing, participation” cf. 1 Cor 
10:16: “participation in the body” (koipojpLcl tov 
o&fiCLTOs) ', 10:17: “we partake of the one bread” 

(ex Ms UpTOV peTe\opep);c f. further 10:18, 20f. 

20 Cf. Phil 1:5: “for your sharing in the gospel” (ctti 
rfj KoipojpLqL vpcop els t6 evayyeXiOP). 
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share of faith he possesses should be active as the “faith 
working through love” ( iriaTis St ay&irr)s tvtpyov- 
pevr) Gal 5:6) insofar as he realizes that the blessing 
bestowed on the believer should now appear in concrete 
acts of love. 21 In this context, reference is made first to 
the “knowledge” (twiyvaxTis) 22 which spurs faith to 
action. Then the object of the knowledge is given in the 
words “of all the good that is in us” (iravTOS ayadov 
tov tv tj/jllv) . 23 These words contain a seemingly uni¬ 
versal statement: all the good that is in us, that is, which 
God has given us. “The good” ([ra] 6.ya6a) is the salva¬ 
tion that has been offered in preaching (Rom 10:15). 

The Apostle writes that God himself has begun a “good 
work in you” (tv vpiv tpyov ayaftbv) which he will 
also bring to perfection (Phil 1:6; cf. Rom 8:28). Not only 
God’s good gifts are designated as “the good;” so also is 
his will, which commands to do what is plainly good. 24 
Thus the admonition is given: “always seek to do the 
good to one another” (iravTOTt to ayadov St&KtTt tis 


dXX^Xous 1 Thess 5:15), or “let us do the good to all men, 
and especially to those who are of the household of faith” 
(ipya^coptda to Syaddv irpos irdvras , pkXuiTa St 
7 rpos rous oiKtiovs Trjs wiaTtcas Gal 6:10). In the com¬ 
munity each one should “please his neighbor for that 
which is good” (rw ttXtjcuov kptCFKtiTO) tis to Syadiv 
Rom 15:2). 2S Therefore, if Philemon recognizes “the 
good” that God has given to us and that consequently is 
“in us” (tv rjptv ), he will also comprehend the will of 
God and heed the admonition of the Apostle: “so that 
your good deed might not stem from compulsion, but 
from your own free will” (tva pi) cos Kara avayicr)v to 
ay adbv aov § aXXa /card inovaiov v 14). 26 

The verse ends with the words tis Xpioriv (which 
has been translated here “for the glory of Christ”). 27 This 
phrase is neither attached to “in the knowledge” (tv 
t'jnyvuxrti) nor to “of all the good that is in you” (7rav- 
ros ayadov tov tv 17 /ziv ). 28 Its purpose is to emphasize 
in conclusion that all active working of the faith—a faith 


21 Cf. Rudolf Bultmann, TDNT 1, 708; Chrysostom, 
ad loc .: “If you are a partaker, he says, with respect 
to the faith, you ought to share also with respect to 
other things’’ (el Koivcvvds el } (faal, Kara tt)v ttl- 
otlv, Kal Kara ra aXXa o<t>ei\eis Koivwveiv). 

22 On the concept “knowledge” (eirlyvoxns) cf. 
pp. 25f above on Col 1:9. 

23 This phrase is difficult to understand and has been 
altered much in the manuscript tradition. Manu¬ 
scripts G al vg® 1 insert “work” (epyov) after “all” 
(iravrSs) [cf. Col 1:10: “in every good work” (ev 
iravrl tpycc ayaOco)]. Manuscripts A C omit “the” 
(tov). Manuscripts p 61 N G P 33 69 pm lat sy re¬ 
place “us” (i)piv) with “you” (vptv) in order here 
also to retain the form of address. The “us” (ijpiv ), 
however, attested by A C $ D is to be taken as orig¬ 
inal since it is not in accordance with the address of 
the context and is chosen by Paul because he recog¬ 
nizes that he is bound to the recipients by one and 
the same “knowledge” (krlyvajOLs). 

24 According to Jewish understanding, knowledge of 
the good means knowledge of the divine will. Cf. 

1 QS IV.26: “that they may know good [and evil]” 
([y'll] 310 ny-l*?) ; 1 QSa I.lOf: “when [she] knows 
[good] and evil” (y~n [3ltfl] wy-|3); cf. further 1 QS 
1.2: “[and] do what is good” (31 Bn nitpyf^]). 

25 On “the good” in Paul, cf. further Gal 6:6; 2 Cor 
5:10; Rom 2:10; 5:7; 7:13,19; 9:11; 12:2, 9, 21; 
13:3; 14:16. 

26 Cf. Col 1:9: "the knowledge of his will” (ri^v eirl- 
yvwotv tov deXypaTos a&roO). 

27 Manuscripts P U D G pi lat sy add “Jesus” (Tip- 


crovv). 

28 If this were the case, one would expect the Greek 
definite article rfj or tov before els XpiOTbv. Since 
the formulation of this “most obscure verse in this 
letter” (Moule, ad loc.) is extremely terse and diffi¬ 
cult to understand, all exegetes try to approximate 
its meaning by paraphrase. Lohmeyer’s rendition, 
however, is put too generally: “to Christ. He is the 
embodiment of all glory, to whom all knowledge and 
activity of faith remain directed as long as it is still 
active in time and space.” Dibelius-Greeven, ad loc. y 
explain: “The fellowship of faith with Christ (1 Cor 
1:9) which Philemon has already received is hoped 
to lead, through a continuing ethical growth, to an 
ever closer union with Christ (els Xpiarop).” Percy, 
Probleme , 125, opts for taking els XpiOTOV with the 
immediately preceding words, and translates: “the 
knowledge of all the good among us and in relation¬ 
ship to Christ.” In this case the meaning of els Xpi- 
<tt6v would be identical with that of “in Christ” (ev 
XpiOTCp) and the faith of Philemon would become 
effectual in such a way that his knowledge of what he 
possesses as a believer in Christ will be deepened. Yet, 
it is not a convincing argument that Paul, because 
of the preceding ev i)p£v (in us), wrote els Xpiorov 
(for the glory of Christ) instead of ev XpiorcJ) (in 
Christ) in order to introduce some stylistic variation 
into the sentence. 

29 Cf. 2 Cor 1:21: “who establishes us with you for 
Christ” (6 St pepai&v ijpas <rvv vplv els XpurrSv); 
11:3: “from a sincere [and pure] devotion for Christ” 
(tt\s airXSrrjTos Kal tt}s ayvdrrjTos tt}s els Xpt- 
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which acts according to the knowledge of the good which 
God has bestowed upon us—should be for the glory of 
Christ. 29 This is scarcely a reference to Christ as the judge 
before whom all of us must one day appear. 30 For just 
as v 5 speaks only of “love” and “faith,” but not of 
“hope,” so too v 6 does not look toward future consum¬ 
mation or the judgment. There is only one concern: that 
Christian faith must manifest itself in love. 

■ 7 To this point Paul has spoken of Philemon’s conduct 
in words that could be applied to every true Christian. 
Now, however, he indicates that he has learned of one 
particular deed by which Philemon has helped the com¬ 
munity. From this report he derived 31 “much joy and 
comfort” (xo.pav 3Z 7 voWijv /cat TapaicXricnv). Paul 
writes in similar terms to the Corinthians about the joy 
(2 Cor 7:4) and the comfort (2 Cor 7:7) he has experi¬ 
enced: “and besides our own comfort we rejoiced still 
more at the joy of Titus, because his mind has been set at 
rest” (c7rt 8t Tjj TrapaKXrjati rjpwv irepurffOTepus paX- 
Xov kxo.prip.tv €7rt rfj x a P$ TtTou, 6rt a^a7T€7rai/rat 
to Trvtvpa avrov 2 Cor 7:13). Also Philemon’s deeds 
of love have been a rich source of 33 joy and “comfort” 34 
to the Apostle. Paul does not detail Philemon’s deeds of 


love. He merely says that through Philemon “the hearts 
of the saints have been refreshed” (ra (nrXhyxvo. t&v 
ayio)v avairtTravTai). With the words “the hearts” (ra 
<nrXiyx v o.) Paul designates the whole person of the 
Christian insofar as he makes effective and experiences 
the affection and love between human beings. 35 By using 
the expression “the hearts” (ra GTrXayxvo.) Paul in¬ 
dicates that the “saints” (dyioi) have been refreshed in 
their innermost feelings. 36 By the gift of his love Philemon 
has strengthened the community of brothers. Therefore, 
he is once more referred to as a brother. Since he has 
filled the hearts of the other Christians with deep joy by 
his own personal efforts, he will not refuse the request 
of the Apostle who intercedes for Onesimus as “my heart” 
( ra kpa GTXayxvo.) : “refresh my heart in Christ” (a^a- 
iravabv pov ra <nrXayxva kv Xptara) v 20). 37 


<tt6v); Rom 16:5: “the first convert in Asia for 
Christ” (iLwapxil rfjs 'Aaias els Xpiarkv). In 
all instances “for Christ” means “for the glory of 
Christ.” [Trans.] 

30 This is the view of Wickert, “Philemonbrief,” 231: 
“Therefore, with els Xptardv Phlm 6 also seems to 
reflect the concept of Christ as judge. 

31 Manuscripts D * pc have the plural “we derived” 
(eaxoptv) instead of “I derived” (eo’xoi'); manu¬ 
scripts $ al sy have “we derive” (tx°P* v )- 

32 Manuscripts P $ al change x a P^v (joy) to X^pw 
(grace). 

33 On the preposition 'eirl in the meaning of “on ac¬ 
count of,” “from,” cf. Bauer, s.v. 

34 On “comfort” (irap6.K\r}<ris) cf. Otto Schmitz, 
TDNT 5, 797 and Schlier, “Vom Wesen der aposto- 
lischen Ermahnung,” p. 75: “The noun Trapd- 
KXrjats conveys more the meaning of comfort and 
encouragement, than of admonition and request.” 


35 Cf. 2 Cor 6:12; 7:15; Phil 1:8; 2:1. Cf. further Hel¬ 
mut Koster, TWNT1 ,555. 

36 Cf. Koster, ibid. On “to refresh” ( avairaveiv) in 
Paul cf. 1 Cor 16:18: “for they refreshed my spirit 
as well as yours” (aveTrcuHJCLV yo.p t6 ep8v irvevpa. 
kcu r6 vp&v). 

37 Koster, ibid., correctly observes: “The frequent 
occurrence of this term (scil. ‘the heart’) in this brief 
letter reveals the personal interest of Paul in this 
matter.” 
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Intercession for Onesimus 

6 Therefore, although I have full authority in 

Christ to command you to do what is 
fitting, 9/ I prefer to beseech you for 
love's sake. Since this is what I am, Paul, 
an elderly man and moreover now a 
prisoner of Christ Jesus, 10/ I beseech 
you for my child, whom I have begotten 
in prison, Onesimus, 11/ who was for¬ 
merly useless to you, but now is very 
useful to you and to me. 12/ Him I am 
sending back to you, him, that is, my 
very heart. 13/ I would have liked to keep 
him with me so that he might serve me 
in your place during my imprisonment 
for the gospel; 14/ but I would not do 
anything without your consent so that 
your good deed might not stem from 
compulsion, but from your own free 
will. 15/ For, perhaps, the reason he has 
been separated from you for a while is 
that you might have him back forever, 

16/ no longer as a slave, but as one 
who is much more than a slave, as a 
beloved brother, especially to me, but 
how much more to you, both in the flesh 
and in the Lord. 17/ Now then, if you 
consider me your partner, receive him as 
you would receive me. 16/If he has 
wronged you or owes you anything, 
charge that to my account—19/ I, Paul, 
am writing this in my own hand, 1 will 
make compensation for it—not to 
mention to you that you owe me your 
very life besides. 20/ Yes, brother, may I 
have joy in you in the Lord. Refresh my 
heart in Christ. 

If a slave ran away, he could be pursued by taking out a Sabinianus 2 and intercedes with him for a freedman 
warrant against him. 1 If the slave were apprehended, ( libertus ) who had run away from him and come to Pliny, 

he had to be taken back to his master, who could punish The libertus is full of remorse and now must dread facing 

him at his discretion. In such a situation the intercession his master, who is bitterly angry with him. Pliny con- 

for the slave from a man who was an acquaintance or cedes that Sabinianus has every right to be angry. Never- 

a friend of the master was of the greatest importance. theless, he proposes to him that clemency is the more 

In a similar case, Pliny the Younger writes to a certain laudable, the greater the reason for anger, and asks him 

1 A warrant of this kind is preserved in P.Par 10 (Wil- sought asylum at a temple. Whoever can give any 

cken Plot. 121) which dates from the middle of the leads as to the whereabouts of the slave should do so 

second century B.C.: in Alexandria a public notice to the governor’s office. A slave by the name of Bion, 

was posted that a slave by the name of Hermon had who belongs to Callicrates, ran away with Herraon. 

run away from a certain Aristogenes. Then a de- Bion, too, is briefly described, and a reward is of- 

scription (and telltale marks) of the slave is given: fered for his capture. (The text may be found in 

he is a Syrian from Bambyke, 18 years old, of me- Dibelius-Greeven, 11 If. The text with a translation 

dium height. Next, the peculiarities of his physical and commentary is available in Moule, 34-37). 

appearance are listed. It is further noted that he has 2 Pliny the Younger, Epist. 9.21: “To Sabinianus. 
three mnaieia (gold coins), ten pearls, an iron ring, Your freedman, whom you lately mentioned as hav- 

and is wearing a cloak and an undergarment. A ing displeased you, has been with me; he threw him- 

reward is offered to anyone who apprehends him self at my feet and clung there with as much sub- 

and brings him back, or who indicates that he has mission as he could have done at yours. He earnestly 
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to forgive. He might also consider how young the libertus 
is and that he has shed many tears over his fault. The 
request to receive the guilty but repentant libertus and to 
treat him with clemency is repeated once more for em¬ 
phasis. In a subsequent letter Pliny thanks Sabinianus 3 
for heeding his request. Sabinianus had not been angry 
with the libertus , but had shown himself to be a forgiv¬ 


ing man. 4 

Paul also intercedes for a runaway slave. He, however, 
does not say that the master should exercise the Stoic 
virtue of clemency and show himself to be mild-man¬ 
nered. Rather, Paul speaks to him in terms of Christian 
love and faith. The Apostle weighs his words carefully 
and fashions the structure of the principal part of the 


requested me with many tears, and even with the 
eloquence of silent sorrow, to intercede for him; in 
short, he convinced me by his whole behaviour, that 
he sincerely repents of his fault. And I am persuaded 
he is thoroughly reformed, because he seems entirely 
sensible of his delinquency. I know you are angry 
with him , and I know too, it is not without reason; 
but clemency can never exert itself with more ap¬ 
plause, than when there is the justest cause for re¬ 
sentment. You once had an affection for this man, 
and, I hope, will have again: in the meanwhile, let 
me only prevail with you to pardon him. If he should 
incur your displeasure hereafter, you will have so 
much the stronger plea in excuse for your anger, as 
you shew yourself more exorable to him now. Allow 
something to his youth, to his tears, and to your own 
natural mildness of temper: do not make him un¬ 
easy any longer, and I will add too, do not make 
yourself so; for a man of your benevolence of heart 
cannot be angry without feeling great uneasiness. 

I am afraid, were I to join my entreaties with his, I 
should seem rather to compel, than request you 
to forgive him. Yet I will not scruple to do it; and 
so much the more fully and freely as I have very 
sharply and severely reproved him, positively threat¬ 
ening never to interpose again in his behalf. But 
though it was proper to say this to him, in order to 
make him more fearful of offending, I do not say it to 
you. I may, perhaps, again have occasion to entreat 
you upon his account, and again obtain your for¬ 
giveness; supposing, I mean, his error should be such 
as may become me to intercede for, and you to par¬ 
don. Farewell.” (C. Plinius Sabiniano suo S. Liber¬ 
tus tuus, cui suscensere te dixeras, venit ad me ad- 
volutusque pedibus meis tamquam tuis haesit. Flevit 
multum, multum rogavit, multum etiam tacuit, in 
summa fecit mihi fidem paenitentiae. Vere credo 
emendatum, quia deliquisse se sentit. Irasceris, scio, 
et irasceris merito, id quoque scio; sed tunc prae- 
cipua mansuetudinis laus, cum irae causa justissima 
est. Amasti hominem et, spero, amabis: interim 
aufficit, ut exorari te sinas. Licebit rursus irasci, si 
meruerit, quod exoratus excusatius facies. Remitte 
aliquid adulescentiae ipsius, remitte lacrimis, re¬ 
mitte indulgentiae tuae. Ne torseris ilium, ne torseris 
etiam te; torqueris enim, cum tarn lenis irasceris. 


Vereor, ne videar non rogare, sed cogere, si precibus 
eius meas iunxero: iungam tamen tanto plenius et 
effusius, quanto ipsum acrius severiusque corripui 
destricte minatus nunquam me postea rogaturum. 
Hoc illi, quern terreri opportebat, tibi non idem; 
nam fortasse iterum rogabo, impetrabo iterum: sit 
modo tale, ut rogare me, ut praestare te deceat. 
Vale.) [Also cf. Dibelius-Greeven, 111]. 

3 Pliny the Younger, Epist. 9.24: “To Sabinianus. I 
greatly approve of your having, under conduct of 
my letter, received again into your family and fa¬ 
vour, a freedman, whom you once admitted into a 
share of your affection. It will afford you, I doubt 
not, great satisfaction. It certainly, at least, has me, 
both as it is a proof that you are capable of being 
governed in your anger, and as it is an instance of 
your paying so much regard to me, as either to obey 
my authority or to yield to my entreaty. You will 
accept therefore, at once, both of my applause and 
my thanks. At the same time, I must advise you for 
the future to be placable towards erring servants, 
though there should be none to interpose in their 
behalf. Farewell.” (C. Plinius Sabiniano suo S. Bene 
fecisti, quod libertum aliquando tibi carum redu- 
centibus epistulis meis in domum, in animum re- 
cepisti. Iuvabit hoc te: me certe iuvat, primum quod 
te tarn tractabilem video, ut in ira regi possis, deinde 
quod tantum mihi tribuis, ut vel auctoritati meae 
pareas vel precibus indulgeas. Igitur et laudo et 
gratias ago; simul in posterum moneo, ut te erroribus 
tuorum, etsi non fuerit, qui deprecetur, placabilem 
praestes. Vale.) [Also cf. Dibelius-Greeven, 111]. 

4 The letter (fourth century A.D.) of a Christian 
priest in Hermupolis to a Christian officer in the 
FayQm is preserved, in which he intercedes for a sol¬ 
dier who had deserted: “I would have thee know, 
lord, concerning] Paul the soldier, concerning his 
flight. Pardon him this once!” {ytvoffKiv ce OeXoj, 
Kvp t«, ir[epl] IlauXa; tov ffTpaTibrYj irepi tt} s 0u- 
777 s, awxtopyv* (LVTov tovto) t6 a/9a£) [trans. 
Deissmann]. This letter is P.London 2.417.5-8; cf. 
Deissmann, LAE , 216-21. 
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letter in such a way that the addressee is gradually led to 
the actual request. 5 6 First of all, he gives a brief descrip¬ 
tion of his situation (vss 8-12). Before he mentions the 
name of the runaway slave, he speaks of him as his child 
whom he has begotten in prison (v 10) which stresses how 
dear and beloved he is to him. Then Paul looks back 
(vss 13-16) to the time when Onesimus came to him to 
seek refuge. Since Onesimus has accepted the Christian 
faith, Paul sends him back to Philemon “no longer as a 
slave, but as one who is much more than a slave, as a 
beloved brother” (omen <bs dovXov aXXct virep dov\ov 7 
ade\<f)dv ay aTrrjrbv v 16). Only after these careful pre¬ 
liminaries does Paul voice his request (vss 17-20) to 
receive him “as you would me” (<hs efxe v 17). The 
Apostle is certain that Philemon will comply with his 
request and he finally exhorts and beseeches Philemon 
once more “refresh my heart in Christ” (avairavadv 
pov ra <nr\ayxvO' ev Xpioru) v 20). 

■ 8 The particle “therefore” (did) 6 forms a loose con¬ 
nection between this verse and the preceding thanks¬ 
giving. 7 The Apostle could make use of his authority and 
command what is fitting. The Greek word Tapprjala 
designates Paul’s frankness and openness toward men. 8 
This candor is grounded in the openness (TrappTjaia) of 
Paul toward God (cf. 2 Cor 3:12; Phil 1:20). Since he 
can turn to God in undisguised openness, he can also 
associate with men in total freedom and fearlessness. At 


times Tapprjaia can mean that the relationship to other 
men is characterized by openness in the sense of affection. 
Here, however, Trappyaia means much the same as 
“authority” (e^ovala) . 9 Paul possesses full authority to 
issue commands. Had he issued a “command” (€7Ti- 
rayi /) on the basis of his apostolic authority, there would 
be nothing else to do than to obey this obligatory order 
unconditionally. 10 * Therefore, the Apostle could simply 
command that “what is fitting” (to avyKov) 11 be ob¬ 
served also in the affair about which he writes to Phile¬ 
mon. The reference to what is fitting does not mean here 
the generally valid moral commandment, but the duty 
that is imposed on the Christian. What this duty implies 
is made concrete by what follows. In his relationship 
to his slave Onesimus, Philemon will have to do that 
which is fitting for a Christian. 

■ 9 The Apostle, however, does not want to enforce 
compliance with his word. Rather, he wants Philemon to 
perform this deed of love on the basis of his own free 
decision. Therefore, Paul says that he prefers to request 12 
this from Philemon “for love’s sake” (<5ia ttjv ayaTrjv). 
There is no reference to the Apostle’s love or to that of 
Philemon, 13 but to “love” (ayai ttj) as such, to the love 
which governs the Christians’ dealings and association 
with one another. 14 To his request Paul joins a reference 
to the situation in which he is himself. The Greek adjec¬ 
tive tolovtos 15 (of such a kind) which precedes is first 


5 Lohmeyer takes the artful, systematic development 
of the principal part of the letter as proof that this 
section is composed of poetic lines: “These sentences 
and lines are thought out in Aramaic, but spoken 

in Greek.” (p. 183) Cf. also P.-L. Couchoud, “Le 
style rhythm£ dans l’6pitre de Saint Paul k Phile¬ 
mon,” RHR 96 (1927): 129-46, who takes the entire 
letter as a composition of eight strophes with eight 
lines each. There is no doubt that Paul writes in 
well-thought-out phrases, but there is no reason for 
considering this entire section to be a poetic com¬ 
position. 

6 Cf. Bauer, s.v .; Blass-Debrunner, par. 451,5. 

7 Cf. Jack T. Sanders, “The Transition from Opening 
Epistolary Thanksgivings to Body in the Letters of 
the Pauline Corpus,” JBL 81 (1962); 348-62, esp. 
p. 355. 

8 Cf. Bauer, s.v.; Heinrich Schlier, TDNT 5, p. 883. 

9 Cf. Schlier, ibid., 883. 

10 Cf. 1 Cor 7:6, 25; 2 Cor 8:8; Rom 16:26. Cf. further 

Gerhard Delling, TWNT 8, p. 37. The verb “to 

command” (eir Lriiaaew) does not occur again in 

Paul. In the Synoptics it frequently describes the 


authoritative command of Jesus addressed to the 
demons. Cf. Mk 1:27 par.; 9:25 par.; Lk 8:25; cf. 
further Mk 6:27, 39; Lk 14:22; Acts 23:2. Also cf. 
Ign. Rom 4:3: “I do not order you as did Peter and 
Paul; they were Apostles, I am a convict; they were 
free, I am even until now a slave” ( ovx ws Tlerpos 
Kai IlaOXos huLTaGGOfMLi vfiiv • kutivoi awotTToXoi, 
kyo) KaTaKpiTos‘ knelvoi kXtvOtpoi, kyu <5^ pexpi 
vvv 6oOXos). 

11 On this concept cf. p. 158, n. 23 above on Col 3:18 
and Heinrich Schlier, TDNT 1, 360. 

12 “That TTdpdKdXelv has the note of‘entreaty’ even 
when it means ‘to admonish’ may be seen from 
Phlm. 8f., where it is expressly distinguished from 
‘to command’ {ewiTdaaeiv) and is an outflowing of 
love” (Otto Schmitz, TDNT 5, 795 n. 166). Cf. fur¬ 
ther p. 80 above on Col 2:2; Bjerkelund, Parakalo , 
188: “Paul uses 7rapaKaXa> (I entreat, request) 
when the question of authority must not present a 
problem and the Apostle can deal with the members 
of the community as his brothers in the conscious¬ 
ness that they want to acknowledge him as an apos¬ 
tle. Therefore, this entreaty indicates that Paul has 
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explained by the name “Paul.” Attached to this is the 
designation Trpeaf3vTris. This Greek noun could be taken 
to mean “ambassador” and then would be an expression 
of the authority granted to Paul. In order to justify this 
translation it is not necessary to resort to the conjecture 
irpe<T(3evTris , 16 for Trpeafivrrjs is also used occasionally 
for envoys and ambassadors. 17 If one takes the term as 
referring to the Apostle’s office, then Paul would be 
underlining the fact that he speaks as an ambassador of 
Christ 18 (cf. 2 Cor 5:20). 19 The Apostle, however, had 
just given express assurance that he would waive the 
“authority” ('irapprja'ia) he had to give commands. 
Therefore, in saying that he is a 7rp€(T/36rr?s, Paul is 
alluding to his age. 20 Paul is not employing his apostolic 
authority here; he is speaking to Philemon as an elderly 
man. 21 Moreover, as “a prisoner of Christ Jesus” (5e<7- 
pios Xpt(7TO0 TrjtroD cf. v 1) he shares in the weakness 
and humiliation of Christ, for whose sake he is now 22 
suffering. If Paul calls attention to his age and his im¬ 


prisonment, he can expect that Philemon will pay due 
respect to his words. 

■ 10 Once more Paul uses the verb “I beseech” (irapa- 
kc lAco cf. v 9) and now also brings up the object of his 
request. His intercession is for 23 his child whom he has 
begotten in prison. 24 Only after the Apostle has affirmed 
the close ties that join him to Onesimus, does he mention 
Onesimus’ name. 25 Onesimus had been the slave of a 
Christian master, but was not yet a member of the Chris¬ 
tian community. After his escape, when he had come 
to Paul and had stayed with him, he had become a Chris¬ 
tian. Paul states this fact before mentioning Onesimus’ 
name, a name that surely would have conjured up bad 
memories in Philemon’s mind. 26 Now, however, he can 
no longer bear ill-will toward Onesimus if the Apostle 
speaks of him as his “child” ( T€kvov ). Paul occasionally 
describes himself as the father of the entire community 
because he has begotten them in Christ Jesus (cf. 1 Cor 
4:15; Gal 4:19) and says that Timothy is his “beloved and 


a certain confidence in the community addressed.” 

13 This is the view of Dibelius-Greeven, ad loc .: “trust¬ 
ing in the love of Philemon mentioned in 7.” 

14 Cf. Wickert, “Philemonbrief,” 236 n. 16: “The 
common love urges that the request be made.” 

15 The Greek phrase rotoDros &v means “ Since that is 
what I am.” On the Greek particle d>s, cf. Bauer, 
s.v.: “d)S introduces the characteristic quality of a 
pers., thing, or action, etc., referred to in the con¬ 
text.” Bauer, on rotouros, says that it is followed by 
o)S in the meaning of “in my character as.” Cf. e.g., 

1 Cor 3:10: “like a skilled master builder” (d>s <ro</xis 
a pxltuctuv). 

16 Lightfoot, Haupt, ad loc. 

17 Cf. 2Maccll:34;LXX2Chr32:31 (B); 1 Macc 
14:22; 15:17 (N). Cf. also Gunther Bornkamm, 
TDNT 6, 683 n. 2. 

18 Cf. also Eph 6:20: “for which ( scil . the Gospel) I am 
an ambassador in chains” (virkp ov Trpecrpevci) kv 
d\6trct); Ign.6>n. 11:2: “an ambassador of God” 
(6eoTTpe<rp€UT7}s) [Trans.]. 

19 Cf. Lightfoot, Haupt, Lohmeyer, Moule, ad loc .; 
further Wickert, “Philemonbrief,” 235; Kiimmel, 
Introduction , 246. 

20 Ps.-Hippocrates in 7 repl kfi8op&.8o)V (quoted by 
Philo, De opif. mundi 105) uses 7T peaftbrris to describe 
the sixth of the seven ages through which men pass. 
This sixth age occurs between the age of “mature 
man” ( bivr\p ) and “old man” (yepasv), that is, 49 

to 56 years of age. According to Hippocrates, Apho- 
rismi 3.30f, 7rpe<r/36T7js denotes the final stage in the 
span of a man’s lifetime. Cf. Franz Boll, “Die Le- 


bensalter,” Neue Jahrbiicherfur das Klassische Altertum 
31 (1913): 89-145, especially pp. 114-18. One can¬ 
not infer the exact age of Paul from this passage. Cf. 
Dibelius-Greeven, ad loc. 

21 Vincent, Dibelius-Greeven, Friedrich, ad loc., ex¬ 
plain this passage in much the same way. Cf. further 
Bornkamm, TDNT 6, 683. 

22 Instead of vvvi (now) manuscripts A pc have the 
less emphatic vvv (now). 

23 In this context, the Greek preposition 7rept does not 
mean “about, with reference to,” but “for, on be¬ 
half of.” Cf. 1 Cor 16:12; 2 Cor 12:8; 2 Thess 2:1 and 
consult Greeven, “Priifung der Thesen von J. Knox 
zum Philemonbrief,” col. 374. Paul does not want 

to make a request about Onesimus (this is the view 
of Knox, Philemon , 23f, n. 8); he is interceding on his 
behalf. Cf. Bjerkelund, Parakalo , 120f, 210 n. 4. 

24 After 6v(whom) manuscripts A 69 al sy h add the 
Greek personal pronoun kycti (I). Manuscripts C $ 
pi sy expand kv rots 8eapoTs (in bonds) by adding 
pov (my). “The shorter reading carries more 
weight!” (Lectio brevior potior!) 

25 The name “Onesimus” COvrjatpos) is frequently 
found as the name of a slave. Cf. Lightfoot, 308f; 
Bauer, s.v. 

26 Cf. Theodoret, ad loc.: “then after these words of 
praise he gives the name” (cfra pera ra kyKuspia 
to ovopa redeucev) [Trans.]. 
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faithful child in the Lord” ( Hkvov kyaTyrbv Kal m- 
(Tt6v tv KVpico 1 Cor 4:17). The image of father and 
child is sometimes employed in Rabbinic Judaism to 
describe the relationship that obtains between a teacher 
and the student whom he has instructed in the Torah. 27 
In the mystery religions the mystagogue is considered the 
father of the initiate who remains bound to him. 28 Paul 
uses a similar mode of expression. 29 For the Apostle 
calls Onesimus his “child” (rtKVOv) not only because 
he, like a father, is interceding for the slave (v 19), 30 but 
also because he has begotten him, that is, he has con¬ 


verted him to faith in Christ. Paul’s child, therefore, is the 
brother of Philemon (v 16), who also was led to faith in 
Christ by Paul (v 19). 31 

■ 11 Earlier Onesimus might have been a useless slave 
to his master. 32 Now he has become quite a different 
person 33 who is really useful to the Apostle and also to 
Philemon. 34 The words axpwrov/tvxPW T °v 3S (use¬ 
less/useful), which describe this change of circumstances, 
allude to the word Xpiaris (Christ), for Xp«rr6s 
(Christ) in Hellenistic Greek would be pronounced ex¬ 
actly like XPycrds (useful). 36 This transformation has 


27 Cf. b. Sank. 99b: “He who teaches Torah to his 
neighbour’s son is regarded by Scripture as though 
he had fashioned him” [trans. Epstein]. Cf. Biller- 
beck 3, p. 340f, where additional Rabbinic examples 
will be found. Cf. also Friedrich Biichsel, TDNT 1, 
665f. 

28 Cf. Apuleius, Metamorph . 11.25: “When I had ended 
my oration to the great goddess ( scil . Isis), I went to 
embrace the great priest Mithras, now my spiritual 
father” (Ad istum modum deprecato summo nu- 
mine [scil. Isis] complexus Mithram sacerdotem et 
meum iam parentem). Cf. further the evidence col¬ 
lected by Dibelius-Greeven, ad loc.: IG 14.1084.5f; 
CIL 3.882; 6.2278. The initiate is taken to be a child 
who has received initiation into the mysteries at the 
hands of the father. Cf. Reitzenstein, Mysterienreli- 
gionen , 40f. 

29 Cf. Dibelius-Greeven, ad loc. 

30 This is the opinion of Deissmann, LAE , 335f. 

31 Although *Ovy(npov } tov irore aoi ktX (Onesimus, 
who was formerly useless to you, etc.) is in apposi¬ 
tion to irepi tov kpov t€kvov (for my child) and 
should be in the genitive case, it is in the accusative. 
The accusative case here is explicable as attraction 
to the relative sentence Sv kyevvijaa kt\ (whom I 
have begotten, etc.). Cf. Moule, ad loc. 

32 Phrygian slaves were generally considered useless. 
The evidence may be found in Lightfoot, 310 n. 2. 

33 The Kal (and) that occurs before col (to you) is 
omitted by manuscripts ACtD pm it sy h , but is 
adequately attested to by manuscripts b$ * G 33 al vg 
sy p . [Trans, note: This Kal is omitted in the transla¬ 
tion of this verse for stylistic reasons.] 

34 'Ovyaipov (Onesimus) is modified by an apposi- 
tional phrase which begins with the definite article: 
tov 7TOT6 <tol axpyffTOV kt\ (who was formerly 
useless to you, etc.). On this point of grammar cf. 
Radermacher, Grammatik t 116: “An attribute or 
an apposition that follows the word modified is 
more closely joined to it by the definite article even 
though the article itself is not necessarily demanded 
by the rules of grammar.” 


35 Cf. Plato, Republic 411 A: “is made useful instead 

of useless . . {\pi)<npov & xPV aTOV • • • enot- 

yaev). A similar play on words is also found in Rab¬ 
binic tradition: “It can be compared to a man who 
was about to purchase a slave and who said to the 
owner: ‘This slave whom thou offerest me for sale— 
does he belong to the class of the mischievous 
(pDmipNp which in Greek is KaKy a'Lptcns), or to 
the well-behaved (pD*"U1^p which in Greek is xaX?) 
al'pecis)?’ Said he to him: ‘He belongs to the mis¬ 
chievous, and as such do I sell him to thee!” ( Midr. 
Exod 43 [99c] in the Freedman trans.). Cf. Biller- 
beck 3 , p. 668 . Many instances of the contrast axpy~ 
<ttos/ tftxpyvTOS (useless/useful) are found in the 
Shepherd ofHermas: Vis. 3 . 6 . 1 : “. . . they are not 
useful for the building.” (owe tialv €VXPV ffT0L OL ~ 
KoSopyv); Vis. 3 . 6 . 2 : “they are useless” ( axPV aTOL 
eiaiv); Vis. 3 . 6 . 7 : “when you were rich, you were 
useless, but now you are useful ... Be useful to God” 
(ore tir\ovT€is, axpyoTos ys } vvv Si e&XP 7 ? (TT0S et 

. . . 7 Iveaffe to ) dt(p)\ Mand. 5.1.6: “long 

suffering ... is useful to the Lord ... ill temper . . . 
is useless” {y fiaKpodvpla . . . e&xP 7 ? 0 "™* ^<tti t<3 
KVplcp .. .ii Si o^vxo^Iol . . . axpyVTOS k<TTLV). 

[Vis. 3.6.2 and Mand. 5.1.6 are rendered by Trans.]. 

36 Cf. Justin, Apol. 1.4.1: “from the name we are ac¬ 
cused of, we are most excellent people” (ex tov xar- 
yyopovpevov yp&v ovSpaTos xpy <rT ° TaT0L V7rdp- 
Xopev); 1.4.5: “For we are accused of being 
Christians, and to hate what is excellent [Chrestian] 
is unjust” (XpiaTiavoi yap eivat KaTijyopovpeda* 
t 6 St xpyv T &v piatiaQai ov SUatov trans. from 
ANF 1,163-64). Cf. also Athenagoras, Supplicatio 
pro Christianis 2; Tertullian, Apol. 3.5: “But Chris¬ 
tian, so far as the meaning of the word is concerned, 
is derived from anointing. Yes, and even when it is 
wrongly pronounced by you ‘Chrestianus’ [for you 
do not even know accurately the name you hate], 

it comes from sweetness and benignity” (“Christia- 
nus” vero, quantum interpretatio est, de unctione 
[scil. xpto'w] deducitur. Sed et cum perperam 
“Chrestianus” pronuntiatur a vobis—nam nec no- 
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been accomplished by Onesimus’ conversion to Christ 
as the Lord. The past has now been cancelled out. Only 
the present, which is determined by the fact that Onesi¬ 
mus belongs to Christ, is valid. 3 7 Also Philemon can 
corroborate this transformation, for Onesimus was once 
“useless” 38 to him, but now he will be “useful.” It is true 
that Paul can only cite himself as witness to this trans¬ 
formation. Nevertheless, he puts: useful “to you” ( aoi ) 
before “to me” (e/ioi). For Philemon will have to satisfy 
himself that Onesimus has become a different person. 

■ 12 The Apostle is sending 39 Onesimus back to his 


master. 40 In doing this, he is fulfilling the requirements 
of the law. 41 Paul, though, is sending Onesimus to Phi¬ 
lemon with the express assurance that this slave 42 means 
as much to him as his own heart. 43 When Onesimus 
returns to his master, it is as if the Apostle himself had 
come to him. 44 How then could he withhold from the 
slave what he owes the aging and suffering Paul? 45 
■ 13 In a few words Paul now tells what had transpired 
before he wrote his letter and sent Onesimus back. Paul 
would have liked 46 to keep 47 him with him. For Onesi¬ 
mus has rendered faithful service to him and could even 


minis certa est notitia penes vos—, de suavitate vel 
benignitate [scil. xpr\aTOT 77 s] compositum est [trans. 
from ANF 3, 20]). 

37 On the contrast “formerly—now” in primitive 
Christian preaching and teaching, cf. p. 62 above 
on Col 1:21f. 

38 Epictetus Diss. 1.19.19 mentions a cobbler, the slave 
of Epaphroditus, “whom he sold because he was 
useless” (8v 8td to axpV aTOV eiyat CTr&Xqaev) . 

39 The Greek verb avkirepypa is an epistolary aorist and 
is rendered “I am sending back.” Cf. p. 171, n. 7 
above on Col 4:8. dvkTT€p\(/a does not mean that 
Paul is sending him up to a higher authority as one 
would send somebody up to the duly constituted 
law court where his case could be decided. Thus 
Knox, Philemon , ch. 1 , holds that Paul wanted to 
retain Onesimus, but sends him to Archippus via 
Philemon. As his master, Archippus will pronounce 
judgment on the matter. The verb dvairkpirttv , 
however, clearly has the meaning here of “to send 
back.” Cf. Lk 23:7,11,15; Acts 25:21. 

40 The manuscript tradition has no uniform reading 
for this verse. After cot (to you) manuscripts D * it 
vg°* sy p add ov 8k (you). Instead of cot (to you) manu¬ 
scripts P $ G pi vg oodd read ov 8k (you). At the end 
of the verse manuscripts C $ D (69 al) pi lat sy have 
irpooXaftov (welcome). “This reading clearly has 
its source in the desire to find the object of the re¬ 
quest expressly mentioned earlier than it is actually 
given, i.e. in vs. 17” (Dibelius-Greeven, ad loc.). 

41 For the corresponding Jewish legal prescriptions cf. 
Billerbeck 3, pp. 668-70. On this question cf. p. 187 
above. 

42 The construction 8v — abr6v (whom) could be taken 

as a Semitism. Cf. Mk 7:25: yvvi) . . . e tx ev T & 

SvydrpLOV abTjjs (a woman . . . whose little daugh¬ 
ter of hers had) [Trans.]. For in a Hebrew sentence 
a personal pronoun or suffix always follows the rela¬ 
tive 1 ^ 1 $ (that, which, who). It is probable, however, 
that a 1)t6v (him) is placed here to pick up again 

the relative pronoun before the sentence continues: 
when I send him, I am thereby sending my very 


heart. Cf. Moule, ad loc. 

43 The meaning of ra OTrXayxva. as “child” is out of 
the question in this context. On Philo, Jos. 25, which 
is occasionally (but without justification) adduced 
to corroborate such meaning, cf. Helmut Koster, 
TWNT1) 553. Earlier in the text, Onesimus was 
already called the “child, whom I have begotten 

in prison” (rkicvov ov kykvvrjoa kv tols 8eopoTs v 

10 ). 

44 Cf. Koster, TWNT1, 555. 

45 On this intercession which Paul makes for Onesimus, 
cf. the letter of recommendation P.Osl . 55 (second- 
third century A.D.): “Diogenes to Pythagoras his 
brother, greetings. Know that Theon the Admir¬ 
able, who is delivering my writings to you, stayed 

at my house. He regards me as his brother. There¬ 
fore, you will be well advised, brother, to receive 
him as you would me” (AioykvTjs Tlvdayopq. tw 
dv8c\<t><f> XQ’iptW' Tc0i &kwva tov wapado^ov tov 
dva8i86vTa cot raOra pov ra ypa.ppa.To. oUelov pov 
6vra Kal oxkoiv a.8e\<t>LKTiv tx ovTa poj pe. KaXcos 
ovv TroiTjfftis, a6eX0e, tovtov vnoSeil-dpevos a>s av 
kpk) [Trans.]. Cf. Bjerkelund, Parakalo , 121 f. 

46 The verb “I would have liked” {kftovXopijv) ex¬ 
presses an attainable wish. Paul, however, foregoes 
its realization: I “would have liked, but I do not, 
or did not, doit” (Blass-Debrunner, par. 359, 2). 

47 It is true that “to retain, to keep” (Ka.Tkx*w) also 
occurs as a technical term in the context of the sacral 
rights and duties of asylum where Karoxv means 
that the deity has sequestered the one entering. Nev¬ 
ertheless, “there is no doubt that IIpos kpavTOV 
Karkxew in the context of Paul’s letter can only 
mean ‘to retain with me’ ” (Lienhard Delekat, Kat- 
oche , Hierodulie und Adoptionsjreilassung. Munchener 
Beitrage zur Papyrusforschung und Rechtsge- 
schichte 47 [Miinchen: 1964], 7f). 
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continue to give it in place of Philemon, 48 who doubtless 
would also gladly aid the Apostle. Paul, as an apostle, 
could have the right to claim 49 this service and is in great 
need of it, especially in the imprisonment which he must 
suffer for the sake of the Gospel. 50 Nevertheless, he does 
not want, under any circumstances, to encroach upon the 
decision which only Philemon, as the slave’s rightful 
master, can make. 

■ 14 The Apostle will do nothing without his consent. 51 
For Philemon should not feel that he is forced to do this 
good deed, but should be free to decide for himself that he 
wants to do it. In speaking here of “your good deed” 

(to ayaOiv aov), Paul again selects a quite general ex¬ 
pression which does not restrict the letter’s recipient 
to the fulfillment of a precise instruction. Rather he is 


encouraged to let love do its work, for love is resourceful 
enough to find the right way in accomplishing the good. 52 
This, however, cannot happen if Philemon is compelled 
to act against his own will. Love can only express itself 
concretely on the basis of a decision that is freely arrived 
at. 53 Therefore, even the slightest suspicion that Paul 
might be intruding into a decision that can only be 
Philemon’s must be avoided. 54 

■ 15 In reviewing Onesimus’ flight, Paul chooses his 
words very carefully and wonders whether perhaps 55 the 
reason why Onesimus was separated from Philemon for 
a while 56 was that he should now receive him back for¬ 
ever. The passive verb “he was separated from” (ex^- 
piaO tj) plainly intimates that God’s hidden purpose may 
have been behind this incident which has caused Phile- 


48 The Greek phrase VTip aov means “to be your 
representative.” In ancient papyrus letters virip 
avTOV occurs frequently; a scribe, writing for an il¬ 
literate person, employs this phrase to indicate that 
he is representing him. Cf. Deissmann, LAE , 335 
n. 4. 

49 Cf. Acts 13:5: “And they had John to assist them” 

(tlxov Si Kai 'Icvavvrjv vn)peTi)v). In Phil 2:25 
Paul calls Epaphroditus, who is a member of the 
Philippian community and is staying with him, 
“your messenger and minister to my need” (vpwv 
Si cltootoXov Kai Xeirovpyov rrjs xpeias pov). 

He had even placed his life in jeopardy “to complete 
your service to me” ( tva avaTXrjpwaj) to vp&v 
variprjpa ttjs Tpds pe XetrovpyLas Phil 2:30.). 

50 Cf. above on v 1 and Ign. 7>. 12:2: “My bonds ex¬ 
hort you, which I carry about for the sake of Jesus 
Christ” (rapaKaXei vpas ra Seaph. pov, S. evexa 
*lr)aov XpuiTov Tepupepoi). 

51 Cf. Rudolf Bultmann, TDNT 1, 717; Bauer, s.v. 

On this meaning of the word y v&pr), which is fre¬ 
quently attested in the papyri (cf. Preisigke Wort. 1, 
col. 301), cf., e.g., P.Oxy. 10.1280.4—6: “I acknowl¬ 
edge that I have of my own free consent made a con¬ 
tract with you” (SpoXoyw iKOvatq i Kai abOatpertp 
yvupj} awreffiadai pe Tpds ae) [Trans.]. 

52 Cf. v 6: “in the knowledge of all the good that is 

in us for the glory of Christ” (ev eTiyv&aei Tavrds 
hyaBov tov kv i)ptv eis Xpiordp). The phrase “the 
good [deed] which is yours” (rd dya 66 v aov ) ran 
be explained grammatically: the definite article 
turns the adjective into a substantive. Cf. Blass- 
Debrunner, par. 263 and Moulton—Turner, 13; also 
see v 9 “that which is fitting** (rd d vijKOv). 

53 On the contrast “not from compulsion—but from 
one’s own free will” (pi) ws Kara hv 6 .yK 7 )V —dXXd 
xard ixoba tov) cf. Thucydides 8.27.3: “of free will 


or through absolute necessity” ( Kad ’ e Kovaiav [scil. 
yv<j)p7iv] t fj tovv ye avay kjj); cf. further 1 Pt 5:2: 
“not by constraint but willingly” {pi) avayKaarcijs 
a A Ad ixovatw s). The adjective “willing, voluntary” 
{ixobatos) occurs only here in the Pauline corpus. 

On “from one’s own free will” (fcard eKobatov) cf. 
LXX Num 15:3: “freewill [offering]” Oca0’ exob- 
atov); Heb 10:26: “deliberately” («ou<7uos); P.Oxy. 
12.1426.14: “of free will” {ixovaiq. yveapy); P.Lips. 
1.26.5f: “We acknowledge that we have divided 
among [oujrselves of our [own] free will and 
[ch]oice; we will not [go] back on our decision” 
(SpoXoyovpev \ixo]vaiq. Kai a[6]0atpcrw Kai ape- 
[Ta]voi)T(p yvtopj) St,j)[p]7jodat 't pds [€]aurovs 
[trans.]). On P.Oxy. 10.1280.4f cf. n. 51 above. 

54 For this reason the Greek particle ojs (as if) is placed 
before Kara avayKi\v (from compulsion) here. Cf. 
Pliny the Younger Epist. 9.21: “I am afraid ... I 
should seem rather to compel, than request you” 
(Vereor, ne videar non rogare sed cogere). Cf. p.196, 
n. 2 above. 

55 The Greek adverb rarya has the meaning of “per¬ 
haps.” Cf. Xenophon, Anab. 5.2.17; Rom 5:7, and 
Bauer, s.v. 

56 On the Greek phrase Tpds &pav, which means “for 
a while, for a moment,** cf. Gal 2:5: “to them we 
did not yield in submission even for a moment” (ols 
obSi xpds &pav el£apev rfj drorayj). Cf. further 
2 Cor 7:8 and Bauer, s.v. 

57 The Greek verb Atcx**? is the technical term for 
receiving a sum in full and giving a receipt for it. 

Cf. Phil. 4:18: “I have received full payment, and 
more” (6 .tcxu Si xdj'ra Kai t eptaaeboi). Further 
examples may be found in Deissman, LAE , 110—12; 
Bauer, s.v. 

58 Consequently, the word “forever” (aLhvtov) is con¬ 
trasted with “for a while” (Tpds iopav). The 
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mon so much annoyance. For now he will receive him 
back 57 so that he will no longer be separated from him. 
The separation had lasted for only a short time; the new 
relationship will endure forever. 58 
■ 16 Philemon and Onesimus are now related to one 
another as brothers in Christ. Therefore, Onesimus will 
be far more than a slave to his master. 59 The Apostle calls 
him “a beloved brother” (a8t\<j>dv Ay a ittjtAv). This 
brotherhood will now characterize his relationship to his 
Christian master. 60 In saying this, Paul is not speaking 
in a Stoic sense about the equality of all men, who come 
from the same seed and breathe the same air. 61 Rather he 
is describing the new relationship of community that is 
grounded in union with Christ. Although Onesimus 
“in the flesh” (tv (rapid) is, as a slave, the property of 
his master, this earthly relationship is now surpassed by 
the union “in the Lord” (tv tcupico). 62 There is no doubt 
that earthly freedom is a great good. Nevertheless, in 
the last analysis it is of no significance to the Christian 
whether he is slave or free. The only thing that matters is 
this: to have accepted God’s call and to follow him 
(1 Cor 7:21-24). The master of a slave also must be 
obedient to this call, for he, too, is subject to the com¬ 


mand of the Kyrios. In this way, the relationship of 
master and slave has undergone a fundamental change. 
Although it might seem natural that Philemon grant 
Onesimus his freedom, 63 the Apostle can leave it to 
Philemon how he wants to decide. Under all circum¬ 
stances Philemon is bound to the commandment of love 
which makes its renovating power effective in any case, 
since the slave who returns home is now a brother. 

■ 17 Only at this point 64 does Paul make his request that 
Philemon receive Onesimus as he would welcome the 
Apostle. Paul bases his request on the fact that a close tie 
exists between him and Philemon and that he has the 
Apostle as his “partner” (kolv aivds). The Greek word 
KOLveovoi means partners who share common interests or 
who as comrades are engaged in the same endeavors. 6S 
When Paul calls himself a “partner,” he is referring 
neither to business transactions nor simply to the ties of 
friendship. Their “fellowship” (icoivcpvLa) is grounded 
in their belonging to one Lord. This deeply binding re¬ 
lationship draws them together into common activities, 


□ 'pil? (Deut 15:17) is the slave for life. Nevertheless, 
the meaning is certainly not that Onesimus should 
be a “slave for life** ( oUeTrjs eis top alcova) [cf. Her¬ 
mann Sasse, TDNT 1, 209]. Rather, “forever” de¬ 
scribes the new relationship of the master to his 
slave, a relationship that is grounded in Christ and 
not to be severed again. Now Onesimus is no longer 
the “ ‘property’ (res) of his master” “which he was 
according to Roman law” (Merk, Handeln , 227). 

59 On the phrase “no longer as a slave, but as one who 
is much more than a slave” {omen cos 6ouXoy aAXa 
virtp 8ov\ov), cf. von Soden, ad loc.: the particle 

“ ‘as’ (cos) expresses the subjective evaluation of the 
relationship without calling its objective form into 
question . . . therefore the line of thought found in 1 
Cor 7:20-24 is not exceeded.” 

60 The Greek adverb jxdXiOTa, which is superlative 
in form, is used here as an elative in the meaning of 
“especially.” Therefore, the comparison can be 
heightened by “how much more” (t rdtnp p.a\\ov) 
which follows. 

61 Cf. Seneca, Epist. 47.10: “Kindly remember that 
he whom you call your slave sprang from the same 
stock, is smiled upon by the same skies, and on equal 
terms with yourself breathes, lives and dies. It is just 
as possible for you to see in him a free-born man as 
for him to see in you a slave” (Vis tu cogitare istum, 


quern servum tuum vocas, ex eisdem seminibus or- 
tum eodem frui caelo, aeque spirare, aeque vivere, 
aeque mori. Tam tu ilium videre ingenuum potes 
quam ille te servum). 

62 The expression ev (rapid Kai ev tcvpiu), which ac¬ 
cording to Dibelius-Greeven, ad loc. means “as a 
man and as a Christian,” occurs only here in Paul. 
Cf. Conzelmann, Outline , 174. 

63 The view that all men have equal rights was advo¬ 
cated in the mystery religions. Consequently, a slave 
who had undergone the same initiation rites as his 
master, was no longer considered a slave, but stood 
alongside his former master as a free man. Cf. Phil¬ 
ipp Seidensticker, Lebendiges Op/er. NTAbh 20, 1-3 
(Munster in. W.: 1954), 15 n. 33. 

64 The Greek connective ovv (now then, therefore) 
is the second word in this verse. Cf. Bl-Debr par 
451, 1: “After Parenthetical remarks ovv indicates 
a return to the main theme.” 

65 Cf. Lightfoot, ad loc .: “Those are koivwvol, who have 
common interests, common feelings, common 
work.” Cf. e.g., PSI 4.306.3: “to have received [...] 
as an equal partner” {Trpo<jeiKr)<j>evai t[. . .]otfv 
KOivovdv toov); P.Amh. 2.92.18f: “I will have 
neither a p[a]rtner nor a servant” {ovx 84 *[o]i- 
vcovdv ovSe piofliov); 2.100.4: “he took Cornelius 

as his partner” (irpoacXafleTO rdv KopvrfXiov kol- 
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in faith and love. 66 On the basis of this bond, Paul makes 
his request in which he not only intercedes for Onesi- 
mus, 67 but even identifies himself with him. 60 All the 
love that Philemon will give to Onesimus will be con¬ 
sidered as love that he had given to the Apostle himself. 

■ 18 Of course, damages must be repaired or compen¬ 
sated for. If Onesimus has wronged his master or owes 
him anything, the Apostle will stand good for him. When 
Paul says this, he does not necessarily imply that the 
slave, in running away, had pilfered something from his 
master. For he had already caused injury to Philemon’s 
property solely by running away, even if he did not steal 
anything. Philemon is asked to put the cost of the dam¬ 
ages that resulted from Onesimus* flight, on the Apostle’s 
bill. 69 Earlier, in employing the term “partner,” Paul 


had used a word with juridical meaning. Now he once 
again makes use of a word that describes legal obligations. 
He requests that Philemon let the outstanding damages 
be charged to his account. 70 Philemon will realize that 
the Apostle has no earthly riches at his disposal and will 
consequently understand what he means when he de¬ 
clares that he is prepared to stand good for the damages. 

■ 19 Writing in his own hand 71 Paul gives the declara¬ 
tion that he will make compensation for the damages. 72 
In effect, he is giving a promissory note which is inserted 
in a parenthesis (v 19a) within the context. This promis¬ 
sory note obligates him to make the compensation which 
may be required. 73 Verse 19b picks up the thought ex¬ 
pressed in v 18: if the discussion is going to center around 
debts, then Paul can make a contra-account 74 and re- 


vcavov) [papyri rendered by the Trans.]. Further 
examples may be found in Bauer, s.v. 

66 Cf. Theodore of Mopsuestia, ad loc.'. “on account of 
a common faith” (ob communem fidem); cf. further 
Friedrich Hauck, TDNT 3, 807. 

67 On this point cf. the letter of Pliny the Younger to 
Sabinianus cited above p. 196, n. 2. 

68 Cf. Friedrich, ad loc. On the phrase “him as me” (a&- 
tqv cos €ju€), cf. P.Osl. 55 (see p. 201, n. 45 above): 
“Therefore, you will be well advised, brother, to 
receive him as you would me” (KaXcos ovv iroLTfoeiSj 
aSeX^e, tovtov viroSt^apevos cos av kpk), and con¬ 
sult Bjerkelund, Parakalo , p. 52. 

69 The oldest manuscripts read the irregular form 
eXX&ya, (as if the verb were eXXcyyay) instead of 
eXXo7€t (from cXXoyeiV, “charge to one’s ac¬ 
count”), which is found in manuscripts $ pi; cf. 

Rom 5:13. 

70 On the Greek verb kWoyaa) or eXXcyyeco in the 
meaning of “to charge to one’s account,” cf. P. Strassb. 
1.32.9f: “He should write out a bill for it {scil. for a 
plough), noting how much is owed him and that he 
has delivered it, so that in this way he can settle ac¬ 
counts with him” (5orco \6yov, tl aurcj) 6<£etX[€]- 
rat Kai nrov irapkvxtv, tva ourcos aurcj) iv\oyr)6fj ) 
[author’s trans.]; BGU 1.140.28-33: “This bounty 
of mine it will be your duty to make well known both 
to my soldiers and to the veterans, not to enable me 
to take credit in their eyes, but in order that they 
may use this privilege, should they be ignorant of it” 
(TdVTTJV pOV TTfV Scoptdv KCLl TOLS <TTpaTLO)T(US 
kpov Kai rots ovtrpavots dbyvuoTov <rc 7roi7/<rat 
Serjoei, ob\ evexa tov SoKetv pe afools ev\oyelv f 
dXXa Iv a Tofocp \p&vTQ.i y kdv dyvocboi) [Loeb]; 

P.Grenf. 2.67.16-18: “Therefore], the pledge is 
supplementary and will not [be] charg[e]d to y[ou]r 
account” (eyre v6e[v] 8e e<rx*$ foip dpafttivos [roD] 


pi) eXXo 70 U/i«'[o]ucr[o]i {Spaxpds)) [Trans.]. Cf. 
further Bauer, s.v.; Herbert Preisker, TDNT 2, 517; 
Gerhard Friedrich, “ * \paprla ovk eXXo^eTrat 
Rom. 5,13,” ThLZTl (1952): 523-28. 

71 The verb form typa\j/a (I am writing) is an epis¬ 
tolary aorist. The parenthesis, v 19a, was surely 
written in his own hand. It can no longer be ascer¬ 
tained whether the rest of the letter was dictated 
(this is the view of Dibelius-Greeven, ad loc.) or 
whether it, too, was written by Paul himself. 

72 The verb aTTOTtveiv means “to make compensa¬ 
tion” and is also a juridical term. Cf. P.Oxy. 2.275. 
24-28 where the following conditions are found in a 
one-year contract of apprenticeship: “and if there 
are any days on which the boy (the apprentice) fails 
to attend, Tryphon (the boy’s father) shall produce 
him for an equivalent number of days after the pe¬ 
riod is over, or shall make a compensation of one 
drachma of silver for each day” {Seas 5' eav tv 
tov tcjJ aTaKTT}(Tj) ijpepas 67Tt tcls loas afodv irap- 
eijcTcu [pt]Ta tov xP°vov rj a[iro]rcK7a,Tco exa- 
<j[t]i)s ijpepas apyvpiov [8p]axpi)V piav) [Trans.]. 

73 This clarification of the Apostle is to be construed 
legally as a private intercession. Cf. Otto Eger, 
Rechtsgeschichtliches zvm Neuen Testament. Rektorats- 
programm der Universitat Basel fur das Jahr 1918 
(Basel: 1919), 44. 

74 On the phrase “not to mention, to say nothing” 

{tva pi) Xeyo>). Cf. 2 Cor 9:4: “to say nothing” (iva 
pi) \eycopev). Cf. Blass-Debrunner, par. 495, 

1: “The orator pretends to pass over something 
which he in fact mentions.” 

75 Verse 19b is to be translated: “not to mention to you 
that you owe me your very life besides.” Haupt, 

ad loc. and Jang, Philemonbriej , on the other hand, 
punctuate the sentence this way: tva pi) XeyoT aot 
{scil. £K\oy a) [to say nothing. Charge it to your own 
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mind Philemon that it is in fact he who is indebted to the 
Apostle. 7S For it was through Paul 76 that he was won 
over to the Christian faith. 77 With this phrase the lan¬ 
guage of debt and compensation no longer remains within 
the domain of juridical obligations, but is used in a fig¬ 
urative sense to describe the relationship of Philemon to 
the Apostle. 78 Philemon will understand that within this 
relationship one can no longer balance debt against debt. 
Onesimus has experienced the same mercy of God by 
which Philemon first became a Christian. Therefore, he 
should receive him as a brother in Christ and squelch 
any stirring of anger, no matter how justifiable it may be. 
■ 20 To strengthen 79 his request Paul adds one last sen¬ 
tence in which he once more addresses Philemon as 
brother and expresses the wish that he wants to have 
great joy in him in the Lord. 80 In giving voice to this 
desire, Paul employs an expression that is almost a fixed 
formula. 81 Consequently, a word-play on the name of 
Onesimus cannot be read out of ovaijJLTjV (may I have 
joy, profit, benefit in). 82 Nor can it be inferred that the 
Apostle expected that Philemon would grant his slave his 
freedom so that he could remain with Paul and serve 
him. Philemon is reminded of the “love” ( ayaTrr) ) in 


which he exists. By acting on the basis of this love, he will 
do what is right and will be able to make the Apostle 
happy. The question of the existing social order, in which 
there are masters and slaves, is not broached. 83 There is 
clear reference, however, to the fact that in Christ the 
relationship of human beings to one another has been 
radically renewed so that slave and master are one in 
Christ (Gal 3:28; 1 Cor 7:21 —24; 12:13). Thus at the end 
of the two short sentences that comprise v 20 Paul places 
the phrases “in the Lord” (ev Kvpico) and “in Christ” 

(ev XpiOTo }). 84 The Kyrios demands that all, who are 
one in Christ, deal with each other in “love” (d7d7T7j). 95 
With this in mind, Paul once again requests that Phile¬ 
mon refresh his heart in Christ. He had concluded the 
thanksgiving by saying that through Philemon’s deeds of 
love “the hearts of the saints have been refreshed” (rd 
<jirXdyxva t&v ayiwv dvaireTravraL v 7). Now at the 
end of the principal section of the letter he uses this phrase 
once more, and voices the expectation that Philemon 
will also refresh the heart of the Apostle. In doing so, Paul 
indicates to Philemon that he is certain Philemon will 
heed his request and receive Onesimus as if the Apostle 
himself had come to him. 


account]. Cf. also Blass-Debrunner, par. 495, 1. 
Nevertheless, “this way of taking the sentence 
removes the unassailable seriousness of the decla¬ 
ration of liability” (Lohmeyer, ad loc.). 

76 Thus, a mutual set of obligations is established (cf. 
Rom 15:27). On the verb “you owe besides” (irpoo- 
cw^etXeis), cf. P.Par. 26.44-46: “And what debts 

are owed us besides, along with the periods for which 
they have been owing and the persons who owe 
them, he will force them to pay us” (k<ll 7tva 
irpos Tivas xpovovs tt poaw^ctX^rai kcu vito tLp o)v f 
kiravayKCLay avrovs airoSovvai iip.lv) [Trans.]; 
P.Hibeh 63.14f: “what you owe to me besides” 

(5 TrpoacxfrtLXtts poi) (Trans.]. 

77 Cf. p. 192, n. 9 above on v 5. 

78 Manuscript D * adds “in the Lord” (tv Kvp’uo ) at 
the end of v 19. 

79 The particle “yes” ( vai) lends emphasis to the state¬ 
ment. Cf. Phil 4:3: “Yes, I ask you also” (pal kpo)- 
rw Kal at). Further examples may be found in 
Bauer, s.v. 

80 The verb “may I have joy in” (dvatpyv) is one of 
the rare optatives that occur in the NT. Cf. Rader- 
macher, Grammatik , 165; Blass-Debrunner, par. 65, 
2; 384. Moulton, Prolegomena , p. 195, writes: “is the 
only proper optative in the NT which is not 3rd 
person.” 


81 Cf. Bauer, s.v. (i.e., ovlvrjpt). The optative “may I 
have joy in” (ovaiprjv) occurs six times in Ignatius: 
Eph. 2:2; Mag. 2; 12:1; Rom. 5:2; Pol. 1:1; 6:2. 

82 Cf. Blass-Debrunner, par. 488, lb: “Paul is not 
playing upon the name of the slave Onesimus, al¬ 
though he uses ovaiprjv only here (Phlm 20); at 
most the recipient could make the obvious word¬ 
play himself from ’OvrjaLpov ... a xpyvTOV lOf.” 

83 For this reason, criticisms have been leveled against 
Paul that are as subjective as they are unjust. On 
this criticism cf. p. 162, n. 73 above. On the question 
of slavery and primitive Christianity cf. Karl Hein¬ 
rich Rengstorf, TDNT 2, 261-80, especially 270-73; 
Heinz Dietrich Wendland, “Sklaverei und Christen- 
tum,” RGG 3 6, col. 101-04; H. Gulzow, Kirche und 
Sklaverei in den ersten zwei Jahrhunderten, Unpub. Diss. 
(Kiel: 1966 [with extensive bibliography]). 

84 Manuscripts $ al vg also place “in the Lord” (tv 
Kvp'up) at the end of the verse. 

85 Cf. Preiss, Life in Christ , 32-42. 
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Conclusion and Greetings 


21 Confident of your obedience, I am writing 

to you; I know that you will do more 
than I say. 22/ At the same time, prepare 
a guest room for me, for I hope that, 
thanks to your prayers, I will be restored 
to you. 23/ Epaphras, my fellow prisoner 
in Christ, Jesus, 24/ Mark, Aristarchus, 
Demas, and Luke, my fellow workers, 
greet you. 25/ May the grace of the Lord 
Jesus Christ be with your spirit. 


With a few sentences Paul brings his letter to a conclu¬ 
sion. After he has stated his confidence that Philemon will 
certainly do what is right (v 21), he announces that he is 
planning to visit him (v 22). A short list of greetings 
(v 23f) and the wish for grace (v 25) end the letter. 

■ 21 Paul has made a request of Philemon and has de¬ 
liberately foregone giving a command on the basis of the 
authority of his office. The words of the Apostle, however, 
are not without binding force; they bind the recipient of 
the letter to the commandment of love. Therefore, Paul 
can be absolutely confident that his request will be ful¬ 
filled. It is this assured confidence that Paul expresses 
once again at the end of the letter. He has been writing 
this letter, confident of Philemon’s obedience. Since this 
confidence is grounded in their common faith, 1 “obe¬ 


dience” (inraKorj) is the only appropriate response that 
the addressee can give to the word of the Apostle. 2 There¬ 
fore, it is not left to his discretion whether he is willing to 
act out of love or not. 3 Rather, he is obligated to obey 
the apostolic word. 4 Paul, however, is convinced that he 
will do more than what 5 he is told. Of course, here too 
the Apostle refrains from indicating what this “more” 
consists in. 6 Thus, not a single word is devoted to the 
question whether the slave should be given his freedom. 7 
How Philemon will concretely express “love” (ayain)) 
to his returning brother, is his responsibility. 

■ 22 Paul at the same time 6 adds that Philemon should 
prepare quarters for him so that he can visit him soon. 

By announcing his visit, the Apostle lends a certain em¬ 
phasis to his intercession for Onesimus. For he will come 


1 Cf. Bultmann, Theology , p. 323 (vol. 1, sec. 35): 

“The trust which he places in a congregation (Gal. 
5:10; II Cor. 1:15: 2:3; cf. 8:22) or a friend (Phlm. 
21) is probably also to be understood as flowing out 
of his ‘faith,’ especially since he characterizes it as a 
confidence ‘in the Lord’ (Gal. 5:10 ...).” 

2 On vttclkot} as obedience to the Apostle’s word, cf. 

2 Cor 7:15; 10:5f; further Phil 2:12. Consult Bult¬ 
mann, Theology , 314f (vol. 1, sec. 35). On the obe¬ 
dience of faith cf. Rom 1:5; 5:19; 6:16; 16:19, 26; 
cf. Conzelmann, Outline , 172. 

3 Dibelius-Greeven, ad loc. translate uttclkot] by “read¬ 
iness, willingness,” instead of “obedience.” Wickert, 
“Philemonbrief,” 233, correctly argues against this 
translation. 

4 On the concepts employed in Phlm 20f compare 

2 Cor 7:13-15: “His \scil. Titus’] mind has been set 

at rest by you all... and his heart goes out all the 
more to you, as he remembers the obedience of you 
all, and the fear and trembling with which you re¬ 
ceived him” (dvankiravTat t6 irvevpa avrov ( scil . 
Ttrou) 6.tt6 irdvrav vpcov ... teat rd <rir\dyxva 

abrov Trcptaaorkpus tLs vpas kartv dvapcpyyaKo- 


pkvov ri)v iravTcov vp£>y inraKOTjv, cos perd <£o/3oi/ 
Kai Tpopov edeijaaOt abrdv). Also cf. above on v 7. 

5 Instead of the Greek neuter plural relative a (what) 
manuscripts $ D pm latt sy p read the neuter singular 
relative 6 (what). 

6 Harrison, “Onesimus,” 276-80, taking up ideas from 
Knox’s Philemon , holds that Paul had expected Phile¬ 
mon to free Onesimus and to send him back to him. 
Philemon then did as Paul expected him to do. The 
text, however, says nothing about this expectation! 

7 Dibelius-Greeven, ad loc., remark: “The legal side 
of the matter is not in view at all.” Cf. Heinrich 
Greeven, Das Hauptproblem der Sozialethik in der neue - 
Ten Stoa und im Urchrisientum. NF 3, 4 (Giitersloh: 
1935), 52-55. 

8 On the use of the adverb “at the same time” ( dpa ) 
for “denoting the coincidence of two actions in time” 
(Bauer, s.v.), cf. Blass-Debrunner, par. 425, 2. 

9 On “I will be restored” ( xapurBitcopai ) cf. Test. 
Joseph 1:6: “I was in prison, and the Savior 
restored me; in bonds, and He released me” (kv 
<t>v\aKj} %pr}v t Kai 6 acorrjp exapircoak pe, kv 5ea- 
pots y Kai eXvak pi) [Trans.]. 
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and see for himself how things have gone. Paul is quite 
confident that he will soon be freed from prison. When 
and how this will occur, depends solely on God’s decision. 
God’s decision will restore him to the community. 9 
Therefore, the intercession of the community, which en¬ 
treats God for the imprisoned Apostle, 10 takes on great 
significance. For the cry of the community presses on 
God and can bring it about that the prison shackles be 
loosed and the Apostle regain his freedom. That is the 
object of his hope, not because he wants this for himself, 
but for the sake of the communities with which he wants 
to stay. 11 

■ 23 The Apostle tries to strengthen his bond with Phile¬ 
mon by the greetings 12 which he has to extend. The series 
of names, which reoccur without exception in Col, 13 
begins with the name of Epaphras who is called “my 
fellow prisoner 14 in Christ” ((TU^atXMttXwros fiov kv 
XpiOTcD). Whereas in Col he was described as the 
founder of the community in Colossae (Col l:7f; 4;12f), 


here it is said of him that he shares the Apostle’s impri¬ 
sonment. 15 It is highly probable to assume that, after 
Epaphras, is to be read the name of the same Jesus who is 
also mentioned in Col 4:11. 16 

■ 24 Mark, 17 Aristarchus, 18 Demas, 19 and Luke 20 are 
introduced as fellow workers of Paul (cf. Col 4:14). In 
contradistinction to the more detailed list of greetings in 
Col, no further information is given about the persons 
mentioned. The only fact mentioned is that they are at 
the Apostle’s side as fellow workers. By greeting Philemon 
the “fellow worker” {avvtpybi) [v 1], the “fellow 
workers” (avvepyoi) of Paul emphasize the mutual 
interest that binds them together as helpers in the same 
work. 

■ 25 The wish for grace, which the Apostle extended to 
Philemon and his “house community” at the beginning 
of the letter, is once more given at the end. 21 Here it is 


10 On the intercession of the community for the Apos¬ 
tle, cf. 1 Thess 5:25; 2 Cor 1:11; Rom 15:30; Phil 
1:19; 2Thess 3:1. 

11 Cf. the use of the plural form of “you” in this verse: 

vp&v — vplv ! 

12 Because of the fact that more than one name follows 
after the verb in the Greek, the Byzantine text has 
the plural form kcTca^ovrai (greet) instead of 
£<T7r<i£€Tai (greets). 

13 On the comparison of the list of greetings in Phlm 
and Col, cf. pp. 175-77 above. 

14 On the concept “fellow prisoner” (o'UJ'CuXMttAcd- 
ros), cf. above on Col 4:10. 

15 On the other hand, Col 4:10 names Aristarchus as 
the “fellow prisoner” ((TUPCUXMaAwTOs) of Paul. 

The word “fellow prisoner” can also be taken in a 
figurative sense: one who, like Paul, is a prisoner of 
Christ (cf. p. 172, n. 20 above). Since, however, Paul 
repeatedly refers in Phlm to his “chains” (deapoi 
vss 1, 9f, 13), it is more probable to understand 
“fellow prisoner” in its non-figurative meaning, as 

a description of the companion who is staying with 
the imprisoned Apostle. 

16 If one reads “in Christ Jesus” instead of . . in 
Christ, Jesus,” this would be the only place in Phlm 
where Paul would be using the phrase “in Christ 
Jesus” (kv Xpiarcp ’Irjaov). He employs either “in 
Christ” (kv Xpiarct}) [vss 8, 20] or “in the Lord” 

(kv Kvpuf)) [vss 16, 20]. Cf. Ernst Amling, “Eine 
Konjekturim Philemonbrief,” %NW 10 (1909): 

26If. It is likely that the last letter of the name 
'ItjcoDs Qesus) was omitted due to an oversight. 


17 

18 

19 

20 
21 


Cf. Zahn, Introduction , p. 451 and see above on 
Col 4:11. In any case, the namejesus was surely 
not yet considered a “sacred name” (nomen sacrum) 
at the time when Phlm was written and avoided for 
that reason. Cf. Erich Dinkier, Signum Crucis: Auf- 
sdtze zum Neuen Testament und zur Christlichen Arch 'do - 
logic (Tubingen, 1967), 30 n. 15. 

Cf. above on Col 4:10. 

Cf. above on Col 4:10. 

Cf. above on Col 4:14. 

Cf. above on Col 4:14. 

Manuscripts A C $ D pi lat sy p add rip€)v (our) to 
Kvpiov (of the Lord). Manuscripts K C $ pi lat sy 
place a concluding “Amen” (apr}v) at the end. 
Subscriptions, which were added later, give addi¬ 
tional information. Some of this information was 
inferred from the letter (e.g., relative to the recipient 
of the letter and his slave Onesimus). Some was 
taken from tradition, e.g., the fact mentioned in 
manuscripts L P al that Phlm “was written from 
Rome” (kypatpT) aird *Pa)/xijs). According to minus¬ 
cules 42 (390) Onesimus would have died as a mar¬ 
tyr in Rome at a later date. 
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also extended to the entire community, to all those who the “grace of the Lord Jesus Christ” (x<ipis rod Kvpiov 

along with Philemon heard the message and request ’ Irjaov Xpiorou) remains with it. 

of the Apostle. Instead of “with you” (p€0' vp&v) the 

fuller expression “with your spirit” (pera tov 7rvcupa- 

tos vfi&v) is used here as in Gal 6:18 and Phil 4:23. 22 

The community’s life stems from God’s manifestation of 

grace. And the community will continue to exist only if 


22 “Spirit” (Trvevfia) is thereby used in an anthro¬ 
pological sense. Therefore, no difference in meaning 
exists between the phrase used here and the shorter 
phrase “with you” vp&v). For “in concluding 
salutations (Gl. 6:18; Phil. 4:23; Phlm. 25) ‘your 


spirit* (Trvevfia vn&v) means exactly the same as 
‘you’ (u/itis) [1 Th. 5:28]” (Eduard Schweizer, 
TDNT 6, 435). Cf. also Bultmann, Theology , 206 
(vol. 1, sec. 18); Conzelmann, Outline, 180. 
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81 ( 112 ), 84 ( 130 ), 104 ( 76 ), 
109 ( 103 ), 125 , 126 ( 95 )( 102 ), 
127 ( 108 ), 146 ( 91 ), 190 ( 16 ), 
194 ( 28 ), 198 ( 5 ) 

Lyonnet 

45 ( 94 ), 120 ( 48 ), 129 ( 120 ) 
Masson 

17 ( 36 ), 42 ( 70 ), 90 , 110 ( 113 ), 
137 ( 3 ) 

Maurer 

60 ( 207 ) 

Mayerhoff 

90 

Megas 

109 ( 103 ) 

Merk 

147 ( 100 ) 

Meyer, Eduard 
130 ( 122 ) 

Michaelis 
70 ( 19 ), 175 ( 51 ) 

Moir 

117 ( 22 ) 

Moule 

59 ( 201 ), 99 ( 39 ), 103 ( 68 ), 

111 ( 125 ), 117 ( 21 ), 125 , 174 ( 44 ), 
177 ( 63 ), 194 ( 28 ) 

Miinderlein 
58 ( 187 ), 59 ( 193 ) 

Mussner 

174 ( 44 ) 

Nauck 

135 ( 25 ) 

Nestle 

125 ( 88 ) 

Norden 

43 

Oepke 

104 ( 72 ), 153 ( 169 ) 

Parisius 

79 ( 80 ) 

Percy 

17 ( 37 ), 75 ( 61 ), 99 ( 39 ), 104 ( 72 ), 
117 ( 27 ), 118 ( 32 ), 120 ( 47 ), 
129 ( 120 ), 194 ( 28 ) 
du Plessis 
55 ( 167 ) 
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Rcicke 

125,126(102),127(107) 
Reitzenstein 
16(29) 

Rengstorff 

77(73) 

Reumann 

73(37) 

Robinson 

44,44(84) (85),150(13ft) 
Roller 

7(13) 

Sahlin 

103(68) 

Sanders 

182(15) 

Schattenmann 

44(88) 

Schenke 

128(115),130(124) 

Schille 

99(43),107(86),176(59) 
Schlier 

80(99),152(165),181(9) 
Schmidt,Karl Ludwig 
172(27) 

Schmithals 
70(13),76(65) 

Schniewind 

76(69) 

Schrage 

156(11),158(32),162(76) 
Schroeder 

155(4),157(15) 

Schubert 

12(1), 13(8),19(55),24(2) 
Schweizer 

38(45),44,55(163),58(188), 
60(205),71 (26),76(66), 
83(126),100(48),105(76), 
122(67) 

Sittler 

60(211) 

von Soden, Hermann 
90,203(59) 

Staab 

69(10),90(170) 

Stauffer 

79(88),149(131) 


Wengst 

107(86) 

Wickert 

195(30),199(14) 
Wikenhauser, Alfred 
145(85),180(9) 
Wildberger 
47(106) 

Windisch 

69(8) 

Zahn 

119(36),172(26) 


Wagenfuhrer 

76(65) 

Weidinger 

156(12) 
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In the design of the visual aspects of Hermtneia, con¬ 
sideration has been given to relating the form to the 
content by symbolic means. 

The letters of the logotype Hermtneia are a fusion of 
forms alluding simultaneously to Hebrew (dotted 
vowel markings) and Greek (geometric round shapes) 
letter forms. In their modem treatment they remind 
us of the electronic age as well, the vantage point from 
which this investigation of the past begins. 

The Lion of Judah used as a visual identification 
for the series is based on the Seal of Shema. The ver¬ 
sion for Hermtneia is again a fusion of Hebrew calli¬ 
graphic forms, especially the legs of the lion, and 
Greek elements characterized by the geometric. In 
the sequence of arcs, which can be understood as 
scroll-like images, the first is the lion’s mouth. It is 
reasserted and accelerated in the whorl and returns in 
the aggressively arched tail: tradition is passed from 
one age to the next, rediscovered and re-formed. 

“Who is worthy to open the scroll and break its 
seals . . 

Then one of the elders said to me 

“weep not; lo, the Lion of the tribe of David, 
the Root of David, has conquered, 
so that he can open the scroll and 
its seven seals.” 

Rev. 5:2, 5 

To celebrate the signal achievement in biblical 
scholarship which Hermtneia represents, the entire 
series will by its color constitute a signal on the theo¬ 
logian’s bookshelf: the Old Testament will be bound 
in yellow and the New Testament in red, traceable to 
a commonly used color coding for synagogue and 
church in medieval painting; in pure color terms, 
varying degrees of intensity of the warm segment of 
the color spectrum. The colors interpenetrate when 
the binding color for the Old Testament is used to 
imprint volumes from the New and vice versa. 

Wherever possible, a photograph of the oldest ex¬ 
tant manuscript, or a historically significant docu¬ 
ment pertaining to the biblical sources, will be dis¬ 
played on the end papers of each volume to give a 
feel for the tangible reality and beauty of the source 
material. 

The title page motifs are expressive derivations from 
the Hermtneia logotype, repeated seven times to form 
a matrix and debossed on the cover of each volume. 
These sifted out elements will be seen to be in their 
exact positions within the parent matrix. These motifs 
and their expressional character are noted on the fol¬ 
lowing page. 


Horizontal markings at gradated levels on the spine 
will assist in grouping the volumes according to these 
conventional categories. 

The type has been set with unjustified right mar¬ 
gins so as to preserve the internal consistency of word 
spacing. This is a major factor in both legibility and 
aesthetic quality; the resultant uneven line endings 
are only slight impairments to legibility by compari¬ 
son. In this respect the type resembles the hand 
written manuscript where the quality of the calli¬ 
graphic writing is dependent on establishing and hold¬ 
ing to integral spacing patterns. 

All of the type faces in common use today have been 
designed between 1500 A.D. and the present. For 
the biblical text a face was chosen which does not ar¬ 
bitrarily date the text, but rather one which is un¬ 
compromisingly modern and unembellished so that 
its feel is of the universal. The type style is Univers 65 
by Adrian Frutiger. 

The expository texts and footnotes are set in Bas- 
kerville, chosen for its compatibility with the many 
brief Greek and Hebrew insertions. The double col¬ 
umn format and the shorter line length facilitate speed 
reading and the wide margins to the left of footnotes 
provide for the scholar’s own notations. 

Kenneth Hiebert 
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Law 

(boundaries described) 
Genesis 
Exodus 
Leviticus 
Numbers 
Deuteronomy 


2 

History 

(trek through time and space) 
Joshua 
Judges 
Ruth 

1 Samuel 

2 Samuel 

1 Kings 

2 Kings 

1 Chronicles 

2 Chronicles 
Ezra 

Nehemiah 

Esther 


3 

Poetry 

(lyric emotional expression) 
Job 
Psalms 
Proverbs 
Ecclesiastes 
Song of Songs 


4 

Prophets 

(inspired seers) 
Isaiah 
Jeremiah 
Lamentations 
Ezekiel 
Daniel 
Hosea 
Joel 
Amos 
Obadiah 
Jonah 
Micah 
Nahum 
Habakkuk 
Zephaniah 
Haggai 
Zechariah 
Malachi 


New Testament Narrative 
(focus on One) 

Matthew 

Mark 

Luke 

John 

Acts 

6 

Epistles 

(directed instruction) 
Romans 

1 Corinthians 

2 Corinthians 
Galatians 
Ephesians 
Philippians 
Colossians 

1 Thessalonians 

2 Thessalonians 

1 Timothy 

2 Timothy 
Titus 
Philemon 
Hebrews 
James 

1 Peter 

2 Peter 

1 John 

2 John 

3 John 
Jude 

7 

Apocalypse 
(vision of the future) 
Revelation 

8 

Extracanonical Writings 
(peripheral records) 










